Editor  &  Publisher 


ANOTHER  I  PLUS  I  FOR  YOU  IN  CHICAGO'S 

The  price  on  women  readers  varies  in  Chicago.  When  you  advertise  in 
the  Sun -Times/ Daily  News  combination,  you  get  527  women  for  a 
dollar.  With  the  second-best  combination,  517  for  a  dollar.  Difference: 
10  purse-toting  people  for  every  single  buck! 

You  could  go  after  Chicago’s  women  with  one  newspaper.  But  even 
the  biggest  daily  in  town  misses  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  women. 

That’s  why  it  now  takes  two  newspapers  to  sell  Chicago.  And— you 
check— in  every  major  buying  category,  the  Top  Two  for  the  money 
are  the  Sun -Times  and  the  Daily  News.  Our  man  has  the  facts  (Com¬ 
piled  in  consultation  with  A.R.F.).  Have  a  look. 
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That's  what  I  csdl  service. 


Yours  very  truly, 

KHOULTOH  PARKER 
Business  Manager 


An  unsolicited  letter 
from  a  satisfied  customer  — 
“Thank  you,  Mr.  Parker” 


Service . . .  Anywhere 

Promptly  and  Efficiently- 


whenever  needed.  If  a  customer 
needs  a  spare  part  or  expert  mechan¬ 
ical  help  in  the  pressroom,  reelroom 
or  stereotype  department,  he  can 
always  count  on  WOOD  to  furnish 
it  promptly  and  efficiently. 

irS  GOOD 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Good  maintenance  is  necessary  with 
any  or  all  types  of  machines.  WOOD 
engineers  and  mechanics  are  avail¬ 
able  . . .  ready  on  short  notice  ...  to 
assist  in  maintaining  uniform  news¬ 
paper  production,  invaluable  sendee 


•ST..IOSKPH  XKWS-PKKSS 
At.  3oB(i»h  (Bnzettc 


Uood  Newspaper  ftachinery  Corporation 
FlalnTleld,  New  Jersey 


Attention:  Mr.  Schkeeper 


Gentlemen: 


We  were  able  to  get  out  Friday  night  on  the  standby  and  early 
Saturday  morning  your  Mr.  Bradley  was  on  the  Job  and  stayed  on 
It  until  the  Pony  was  okay. 


TSiursday  night,  August  10,  a  geeir  broke  In  one  of  our  Pony  Auto 
plate  casters.  We  got  out  on  our  standby. 

At  8:30  AM  Friday  we  called  your  office  and  asked  for  iSEIf!!! 

9:**5  AM  your  office  called,  saying  spare  parts  were  on  the  plane 
and  would  be  delivered  11  PM  that  night  and  your  machinist  would 
be  here  Saturday  morning. 


Your  machinist,  Mr.  Jack  Bradley,  wsLlked  In  about  10  PM  Friday 
and  the  part  was  received  shortly  after  11  PM  the  same  night. 


Unusual  Service"? 

No... 


it  s  usual  with 


UlOOD 


August  lU,  1961 


YNMIIC 


2,000  industrial  plants.  200,000  industrial 
employees.  Over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  payroll 
in  manufacturing  alone.  And  growing,  noticeably, 
by  the  month.  Impressive  as  this  is,  industry 
is  only  one  reason  that  Baltimore  is  dynamic. 
Within  the  next  year  and  a  half,  3V^  million  square 
feet  of  retail  store  space  will  be  added  in  the 
Baltimore  area.  BALTIMORE  HAS  MONEY  TO 
SPEND  .  .  .  lots  of  it.  Proof:  retail  sales  are 
up  a  fantastic  63.5%  since  1948.  In  dynamic 
Baltimore,  the  Sunpapers  are  the  market’s 
dominant  advertising  medium  far  and  away. 
And  a  few  more  figures  will  bear  out  this  point. 
Half  the  families  in  the  entire  state  of  Maryland 
live  within  a  15-mile  radius  from  the  center 
of  downtown  Baltimore.  In  this  compact  area 
(roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone)  an  estimated  92% 
of  all  retail  sales  are  made.  In  this  same  area. 


the  Sunpapers  have  80%  of  their  410,000 
daily  circulation  (77%  of  it  home  delivered), 
and  82%  of  their  321,000  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  (80%  of  it  home  delivered).  No  two 
ways  about  it— "in  dynamic  Baltimore, 
everything  revolves  around  The  Sun.” 


National  Raprosantativas; 

Crasmar  &  Woodward— Naw  York.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angalas 
Scolaro,  Maakar  A  Scott— Chicago,  Datroit 


Cireulation  figuras.  ABC  Pubiishar's  Statamant  3/31/61 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


I  I 

OCTOBER 

28-31— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Brown  Palace, 
Denver,  Colo. 

I  29— AP  Association  of  Florida,  University  Inn,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

I  31 — Arizona  AP  members.  Flagstaff. 


NOVEMBER 

2-3 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

2-4— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 
Hotel  Marion,  Salem,  Oregon. 

2-4— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
5-6— Kansas-Missouri  AP  Association,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

5- 7 — NNPA  Eastern  Regional  Workshop,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

6- 17 — New  Methods  of  Production  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

'  9-11 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  Clarksburg, 
I  12-15— Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  Shanarock-Hilton  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

13 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  Fontainebleau  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach. 

1 3-  IS— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

14- 18 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Dallas  Hotel,  Dallas. 
Texas. 

16-19— Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Managers. 

La  Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

18 — UPl  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors,  Statehouse  Inn,  Springfield,  III. 
25-26— Ohio  UPl  Editors,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Cleveland. 


Nice  compact  county  - 
(Pinellas) 


Well-stacked  E.B.I.*- 


DECEMBER 

2-3— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

4-6— International  Labor  Press  Association,  Golden  Jubilee  Convention, 
Carrilon  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Ra. 

4-15 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 


1962 

JANUARY 


(^741,905,000) 


Brimful  circulation  - 

(St.  Petersburg  Times) 


8-19— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

14-16— Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

14-16 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

14-17 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn, 
Florence,  Ala. 

19- 20— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clovis.  Clovis,  N.  M. 

20 —  ONPA  Composing  Room  Foremen.  Register-Guard,  Eugene. 

20-22 — Texas  APME,  Carlton  Hotel.  Tyler,  Texas. 

29-Feb.  9 — American  Press  Institute.  Editors  (newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation)  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


Terrific 

Results! 

*  Figuf*  from  “SoWt  Monogomont' 


FEBRUARY 

8-9 — Colorado  State  AP  Association,  The  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

15- 17 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul. 

16- 17— Oregon  Press  Conference,  co-sponsored  ONPA  and  U.  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Fob.  19-March  2 — Advertising  Executives  (newspapers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation)  seminar.  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

22-24 — PNPA-IAMI  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 


MARCH 

12-23 — Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 
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Salem  County,  New  Jersey -one  of  the  important  fourteen  counties  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area.  Thirty  miles  to  center  city. 
Du  Font's  Chambers  Works  is  a  vigorous  industry  here.  The  ships  that  go  under  this  Delaware  River  bridge  make  Philadelphia 
America’s  largest  fresh-water  port.  The  Bulletin  is  No.  1  in  circulation  in  Salem  County  and  No.  1  for  the  entire  fourteen-county  area. 
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How  big  is  this  Philadelphia  where  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin? 


Philadelphia  used  to  stop  at  city  line; 
but  today  the  vast  Philadelphia  market 
you  want  to  reach  spreads  over  four¬ 
teen  counties. 

ABC  refers  to  this  area  as  the  city  and 
retail  trading  zone.  A  simpler  name  is 
Greater  Philadelphia. 

It  would  take  a  good  two  weeks  to 
walk  around  Greater  Philadelphia’s 
5,909  square  miles— which  encompass 
1,548,229  households.  Yet  you  can  reach 
these  people  as  easily  as  ever— all  it 


requires  is  the  leading  daily  newspaper 
(circulation  720,794*). 

From  the  outermost  suburbs  of  this 
ballooning  area  to  the  center  of  the  city, 
the  No.  1  daily  newspaper  is  The  Bulletin. 
Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  ABC  listings. 

First,  in  the  fourteen-county  Greater 
Philadelphia  market  — The  Evening 
Bulletin  leads  with  704,797*  circulation. 

Second,  in  the  eight-county  Metropol¬ 
itan  Philadelphia  market— The  Evening 
Bulletin  leads  with  649,460t  circulation. 


Third,  in  the  inner  hub  of  the  area,  the 
City  Zone— The  Evening  Bulletin  leads 
with  445,521*  circulation. 

People  are  on  the  move  in  this  vast 
market— building,  planting,  extending 
the  Philadelphia  suburbs  far  beyond  the 
horizon.  But  in  the  midst  of  change  there 
is  a  constant.  In  newspaper  reading 
habits,  Philadelphians  are  steadfast. 
Today,  as  for  fifty-six  years— 

In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin. 


*ABC  6-mo.,  ending  3/31/61 


tABC  12-mo.,  ending  9/30/60 


Member  Milllion  Market  Newspapers,  Inc./Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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BOSTON 

LOS  ANGELES 
LONDON 


and  air-lifted  to  other  areas 
with  approximate  date-of-issue 
deliveiy  to  its  readers. 


*7^  cok^ccUkcc 

of  its  readers  in  its  integrity  of  news 
reporting  is  extended  to  the  advertisers 
using  its  columns. 

'iCAtUt  - 

Identifiable  response  to  advertising. 


Inquiries  invited 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
Branch  Offices 

New  York:  Los  Angeles: 

588  Fifth  Avenue  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

Chicago:  London,  W.  C.  2: 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 


Nam.  AHtartiiiitt,  Feaderihip  Devoted  to  Building  a  Better  Civilization 
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COURAGEOUS  COLUMNIST  John  justin  Smith.  Chicago  Daily 
News,  invites  readers  to  call  him  each  Thursday  between  2 
and  5  p.  m.,  during  which  period  he  answers  their  complaints 
(about  almost  anything)  and  listens  to  suggestions  and  tips — 
with  a  three-minute  limitation  on  calls.  J^veral  hundred  per¬ 
sons  apparently  were  unable  to  get  anything  except  a  busy 
signal  on  his  direct  line  one  TTiursday.  .  .  .  Initials  of  a 
If'ilminf'lori  (Del.)  Morning  News  columnist  and  his  column 
title  are  the  same.  His  name  is  Tom  B.  Malone  and  the  column’s 
is  “This  Bears  Mention.”  .  .  .  Remarkable  lead  to  a  hotel  press 
agent’s  handout  about  a  “four-day  whirl  of  fun:”  “A  spectacular 
Las  Vegas  salute  to  the  free  press  of  the  world  will  be  staged 
at  Morris  Lansburgh’s  Fabulous  Flamingo  Hotel  Dec.  15  through 
18  with  an  estimated  1,0(K)  members  of  the  working  press  from 
all  over  the  world  expected  to  attend.”  Working  press? 

Low  Rate  of  Interest 

A  few  newsmen  I  can’t  forf(el. 

Burrowed  money,  and  are  in  debt! 

—Frank  Del-WitI 

— Heady  headlines:  “Weather,  Mantle  Cloud  Series” — 
Portales  (N.  M.)  News-Tribune.  “Aw,  Nuts!  Scampering  .Squir¬ 
rel  Gives  Sleuths  the  Slip” — New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 
“Stamp-Out-Trade-Stamps  War  Leave  Filling  Stations  Gas-ping” 

'  — Chicago’s  American.  “With  Allah’s  Help  Camel  Driver  Won’t 
Eye  Women  in  U.S.” — Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  When  Der 
Spiegel,  a  West  German  magazine,  was  ordered  by  a  court  to 
i  stop  calling  Defense  .Minister  Strauss  (5  feet  9,  200-pound)  a 
stein  of  beer,  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  headlined:  “Strauss 
I  Like  Stein?  Court  Says  Nein.”  Intimate  head  in  the  Montrose 
(Calif.)  Ledger:  “Bonnie  Blank  Nuptials  Intimate.”  When 
Whitey  Ford’s  32  consec-utive  scoreless  innings  set  a  World 
Series  record,  Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware  County  Daily  Times 
I  Sports  Editor  Ed  Genhart  wrote  this  headline  with  an  “0”  an 
,  inning:  “FOOOIKKKKXXKMKKKKKXKlOIKKMMKKIOOlKXIrd  Too  Much.” 

,  “Although  nobody  can  find  the  journalistic  record  book,  there’s 
some  feeling  Ed  can  claim  two  world  marks — most  ‘O’s  in  a 
42-point  head  and  fewest  words  in  an  eight-column  banner,” 
writes  reporter  Joe  Jennings. 

To  a  War  Correspondent,  Killed  in  Battle 

Ye  shall  he  here  that  ye  may  see  with  your  own  eyes  what  is 
achieved  this  day,  and  hare  no  occasion,  when  ye  shall  afterward 
celebrate  these  actions  in  song,  to  depend  on  the  repttrts  of  others. 

Kina  Olaf  to  his  Skalds, 

Battle  of  Stiklaslad,  1030  A.U. 
Tlie  liaaaard  staff  who  planned  the  planless  battle. 

The  G.  I.’s,  their  wry  wit  and  salty  prattle. 

You  knew  them  at  their  simple  best  and  worst. 

Tlie  shriek  of  shell;  the  cataclysmic  burst 
'ITiat  Rutted  homes  anfl  drove  out  folk  like  cattle; 

I  'File  fierce  inachineRun's  far  ecstatic  rattle, 

Ss-ythina  in  crimson  dew  some  field  accursefl^— 

In  all  war’s  woes  how  kt“enly  were  you  vers«*d! 

Holdina  your  penman’s  callina  somethina  holier 
Than  even  its  trust  in  hiah  democracy, 

.Self-pro(Tered  to  swift  death,  slow  wound,  or  capture. 

You  suffered  no  less  nobly  than  a  soldier 
The  fiahter’s  risk,  without  his  battle  rapture. 

That  all  miaht  know,  throuah  you,  his  aallantry. 

—Paul  Scott  M€>wrer 

(From  the  book,  “And  lA“t  the  Glorv  (io’’,  Wake-Br«M»k  House, 
Sanbomville,  N.  H.,  1955). 

— In  his  new  book.  “The  Backside  of  Washington”  ( Double- 
day),  Dick  West.  United  Press  International’s  “The  Lighter 
Side”  columnist,  reports:  “I  work  in  the  U.  S.  Capital,  where 
it  is  my  assignment  to  report  and  interpret  events  of  such 
magnitude  that  all  the  other  Washington  reporters  and  in¬ 
terpreters  ignore  them.” 
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THE  SOUTH  S  FASTEST  GROWING  INCOME 

llhr  iBinninuhain  Nraie 

Itiriiiiimliani  l*<H.|-lli-ralii 


Now  this  booklet  puts  at  your  finger¬ 
tips  the  basic  information  about  this 
fast-growing  Birmingham  and  Ala¬ 
bama  market-on-the-move. 

It's  fast  reading  .  .  .  well  organized 
.  .  .  makes  it  easy  to  find  the  facts  you 
need. 


•  Full  income  and  breakdown  of  retail  soles,  plus  Birmingham 
News  and  Post-Herald  coverage,  in  Alabama  counties. 

•  Coverage  and  impact  in  ALL  Alabama  and  East  Mississippi 
cities  and  towns. 

•  Highlights  of  soaring  market  growth  in  Birmingham  and 
Alabama. 

•  Merchandising  cooperation  to  keep  your  campaign  in  high 

•  Other  details  including  information  on  competing  media,  food 
trends  in  the  big  Birmingham  market,  opportunities  for  test 
campaigns. 

Or  coll  your  nearest  Kelly-Smith  representative. 

Slu  Sinnin^ilmm  Ncm? 

Post-HeraJd 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 

Notional  Representative:  Kelly-Smith  Compony 


editorial 


Druggist  Boycott 


^I'wo  hundred  retail  druggists  in  the  Chicago  area  objected  to  a 
story  about  drug  pricing  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sunday 
American  and  banned  the  sale  of  that  newspaper  from  their  premises. 
In  so  doing  these  druggists  attempted  to  establish  themselves  as  edi¬ 
tors  and  censors  of  what  apfiears  in  the  newspa{)er. 

The  druggists  objected  to  an  article  about  the  upsurge  in  cut-rate 
drug  discount  houses  in  Chicago  and  mail  order  drug  firms  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  Prices  ranging  from  markups  of  1,350%  to  100%  were 
reported.  They  said  the  pajjer  was  “unfair.” 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Druggists  Association 
is  to  be  commended  for  deploring  the  boycott. 

Neither  druggists  nor  any  other  similarly  organized  group  can  set 
themselves  up  as  the  sole  judge  of  fairness  in  the  press  and  impose  a 
penalty  against  a  newspaper  and  its  readers  for  a  difference  of  opinion. 
This  time  they  thought  the  pa|)er  was  unfair  to  them.  Next  time  they 
might  think  it  was  unfair  to  someone  else.  A  conscientious  press  must 
do  the  best  it  can  to  inform  the  public  and  only  the  readers  can  be 
the  final  judge  of  fairness.  We  hojje  the  druggists  of  the  Chicago  area 
will  realize  this. 


Open  Records  Progress 


‘C’reedom  of  information  is  not  just  a  national  problem  but  one  which 
*  concerns  the  relationship  of  people  and  press  w'ith  government 
at  all  levels.  The  evils  of  secrecy  are  as  much  a  problem  in  state  capi- 
tols  as  it  is  in  Washington. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  journalistic  fraternity,  has  been  carrying 
on  a  concerted  campaign  at  the  state  level  to  get  legal  recognition  of 
the  p>eople’s  right  to  know  what  their  government  is  doing.  It  has 
been  so  successful  that  the  number  of  states  now  having  open  records 
laws  is  35  and  the  number  of  states  with  laws  providing  for  open 
meetings  is  25. 

These  laws  guarantee  public  access  to  the  records  of  state  govern¬ 
ments  and  prohibit  official  state  bodies  from  meeting  in  secret. 

SDX  is  the  only  organization  waging  this  campaign  consistently 
on  a  national  level  and  we  hope  its  efforts  do  not  stop  until  there 
are  50  states  having  both  of  these  laws. 


Leased  Wire  Rates 


ONE  might  expect  that  as  a  matter  of  course  the  users  of  leased  wire 
facilities  would  object  to  any  proposal  from  a  carrier  or  the  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  to  increase  rates.  It  becomes  news  of  major 
importance,  however,  when  the  carrier  itself  objects  to  an  order  from 
FCC  imposing  substantial  increases. 

A  decision  by  FCC  would  require  both  Western  Union  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  to  impose  big  increases  to  the  press  using 
those  facilities  while  reducing  charges  to  the  government  and  many 
commercial  users  of  the  same  wires.  AT&T  has  objected  strongly  to 
the  proposal  saying  “it  sweeps  all  management  judgment  away  and 
substitutes  the  slide-rule  approach.” 

Newspapers  which  pay  the  costs  of  leased  wire  facilities,  whether 
they  are  individually  leased  or  used  by  news  services,  will  want  to  watch 
this  development  closely. 


Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  he  under  the 
law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law?— Galatians, 
IV;  21. 


Editor  & 


Publisher 

9  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
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letters 

JOB  SCREENING 

G)ngratulations  to  Hubbard  Keavy  for 
adopting  a  practical,  common  sense  way 
of  screening  applicants  for  editorial  jobs. 
And  thanks  to  for  devoting  adequate 
space  to  the  story.  (Sept.  23). 

We  agree  that  a  performance  test  is  best 
in  dealing  with  candidates  for  writing  jobs. 
Clippings,  like  references,  can  be  mislead¬ 
ing. 

Now  won’t  someone  start  a  movement  to 
down-grade  that  other  tool  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  job  applicant  —  the  resume? 

Bob  Conrad 

Southington  (Conn.)  News. 

*  *  * 

PHOTO  SMEAR 

1  protest  the  smearing  of  our  President 
by  the  press.  .  .  ,  Smearing  pictures  of 
him  three,  four  and  five  times  through  the 
pages  of  every  paper,  every  day. 

Jacqueline  endured  the  same  thing  un¬ 
til  somebody  stopped  it. 

But  the  papers  still  give  the  impression 
Mr.  Kennedy  spends  his  working  day  pos¬ 
ing  for  press  photographers  —  when  he 
ought  to  be  working. 

What  can  the  pot  say  to  the  last  WTiite 
House  kettle  that  did  its  simmering  on  the 
golf  links?  Or — 

What’s  the  difference  between  a  hole- 
in-one  and  the  hole  in  a  lens? 

All  these  excess  pictures  cheapen  the 
President.  But  Salinger  doesn’t  seem  to 
know. 

Edwin  Kemp 

Wilmington,  Dela. 

*  *  * 

ABCDEFG... 

Recent  copies  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
have  indicated  that  there  is  “alphabetitus” 
in  organizations  for  education  for  journal¬ 
ism. 

That  may  be  so. 

But.  in  comparison  with  the  field  itself, 
the  educators  are  pikers. 

They  may  be  split  into  a  half  dozen  or 
so  segments  themselves,  but  take  a  look 
at  the  groups  listed  by  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  calendar  for  September  30,  1%1 : 

Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  (ICMA),  New  England  Newspaper 


E&P  Index 


Advertising  News . 17-30 

Circulation  .  40 

Classified  Clinic  .  38 

Personal  Mention  .  34 

Photography  .  48 

Promotion  .  42 

Public  Relations  .  26 

Shop  Talk .  64 

Ray  Erwin's  Column  .  4 

Syndicates  .  50 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE  WESTERN  CAPITALISTS  WILL  GET  YOU, 
IF  YOU  DON'T  WATCH  OUT!' 
Pletcher,  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 


Advertising  Executives  Association,  (NEN 
AELA),  Iowa  AP  Newspaper  Members 
(lAPNM),  Illinois  Press  Association 
(IPA),  Nebraska  AP  Newspaper  Mem¬ 
bers  (NAPNM),  Florida  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  (FNAE),  South  Caro¬ 
lina  AP  News  Council  (SCAPNC),  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers  Association  (OC 
MA),  Mid- Atlantic  Circulation  Managers 
Association  (MAGMA),  Northern  States 
Circulation  Managers  Association  (NSC 
MA),  California  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  (CCMA),  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  (API),  National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers  (NCEW),  Southern  Promo¬ 
tional  Workshop  (SPW),  Inter- American 
Press  Association  (lAPA),  National  Ekli- 
torial  Association  (NEA),  Arkansas  Press 
Association  (APA),  Connecticut  Editorial 
Association  (CEA),  Illinois  AP  Editors 
Association  (lAPEA),  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Bureau  (AMB),  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  (IDPA),  PNPA  Classified 
Clinic  (PNPACC),  New  England  News¬ 
papers  Advertising  Bureau  (NENAB), 
New  York  Associated  Press  (NYAP),  New 
England  Daily  Newspapers  Association 
(NEDNA),  Advertising  Media  Credit  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  (AMCEA),  Interstate 
Press  Association  (IPA),  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  (ABC),  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (ONPA),  News¬ 
paper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  (NPRAEC),  Central 
Region  Promotion  Workshop  (CRPW), 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Cknitrollers  and 
Finance  Officers  (INCFO),  Newspaper 
Comics  Council  (NCC),  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
(SDX),  Ceorgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association  (GAN 
AEA),  Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  (RMMC),  Nebraska  Press  Women 
(NPW),  Arizona  AP  Members  (AAPM). 

Perhaps  in  diversity  there  is  strength. 
It  certainly  looks  like  it 

A.  L.  Higginbotham 

Chairman, 

Dept,  of  Journalism 
University  of  Nevada 


PAPERS  NEED  IDEAS 

I  am  saddened  that  the  best  “booster” 
that  the  press  has  in  this  country  is  the 
president  of  the  oldest  public  relations 
firm  in  the  Midwest,  (letters,  Oct.  14.) 

Mr.  Dasho’s  ode  in  our  defense,  while 
gallant  in  intent,  is  feeble  in  context. 

Paar  has  hit  a  sensitive  nerve.  He  has 
pointed  out  the  gap  between  the  world 
of  ideas  which  do  not  exist  in  journalism 
and  the  mass  comstockery  and  babbittry 
which  passes  for  comment  in  the  papers. 

Joe  Liebling  has  said  essentially  the 
same  thing  that  Paar  said,  only  Joe  (God 
Bless  Him)  is  only  reaching  professional 
journalists  and  those  who  are  concerned 
with  rapid  decline  of  the  press  in  this 
country. 

Editor  &  Publisher  always  reacts  to 
the  Liebling  criticisms  by  ignoring  them. 
But  you  attack  Paar  with  a  snigger  saying, 
“You  clod,  you  sell  bras  and  panties  and 
have  a  bad  show  consisting  of  dirty  old 
men.  dumb  broads  and  people  plugging 
unreadable  books.” 

Paar’s  show,  surely,  is  awful.  But  Paar 
the  critic  is  being  heard  and  digested. 

We  would  do  better  to  examine  the 
grounds  on  which  he  attacks  us  instead 
of  heaping  scorn  and  high  school  satire 
on  his  inept  show, 

I  will  eat  a  year’s  supply  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  if  you  can  show  me  a  year’s 
work  from  the  daily  press  which  is  as 
good  as  the  worst  issue  of  Harpers  or 
Esquire  or  the  Nation  or  Commonweal  or 
Commentary  or  Atlantic. 

Where  the  hell  are  the  ideas  of  the  20th 
century  coming  frwn — by  my  observation 
they  are  not  coming  from  the  daily  press. 
This,  dear  friends  in  printland,  is  the  sad 
day’s  journey  through  the  daily  press. 

Ed  Washak,  Jr. 

Editor,  Calumet-Index, 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Short  Takes 

The  cost  of  maintaining  typewetting 
machinery  under  letterpress  was  reported 
greater  by  58%  as  compared  with  offset. 
— Editor  &  Pubushib. 

• 

They  approved  a  campaign  to  raise 
funds  for  a  bust  of  former  2nd  run  4 
WOMEN  CONTINUE  .  .  ,  R.  Mass., 
which  will  be  paced  in  the  Capitol  in 
Washington.  —  Idaho  Fails  (Idaho) 
Post-Register. 

• 

The  mayor  said  that,  though  the 
Juneau  police  department  has  not  been 
increased  in  size,  crime  has  been  going 
up  rapidly. — Juneau  (Alaska)  Daily 
Alaska  Empire. 

• 

The  dinner  is  to  honor  residents  and 
interns  who  are  leaving  the  hospital  and 
their  wives. — Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News. 

• 

The  Peace  Corps  workers  will  be  sent 
to  some  of  the  least  desirable  places  on 
earth  to  live  with  and  like  the  grass 
hunted  natives. — Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
Tribune. 
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“The  coverage  of  national  and  international 
news  by  The  New  York  Times,  together  with 
authoritative  interpretation  and  analysis  of 
the  news,  makes  regular  reading  of  The  Times 
most  profitable  in  the  Post-Dispatch  news¬ 
room.  Its  news  service,  to  which  the  Post- 


Dispatch  subscribes,  is  a  distinguished  and 
reliable  source  of  information  for  our  readers.” 

R.  L.  Crowley,  Managing  Editor,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


October  28,  1961 


Bailey  Cites  Info  Strides 
In  the  JFK  Administration 


Calls  GOP  Miller’s  Charges 
‘Mudhalls’  Which  Miss  Mark 

Hy  John  M.  Bailey 

('.liairman  uf  the  Demoeralie  National  C.ummittee 


What  was  the  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  performance  that 
needed  improving? 

A  recital  of  the  hundreds  of 
violations  of  this  principle  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  administration 
would  fill  this  magazine.  But 
there  were  three  major  back¬ 
ward  steps  taken  under  then 
President  Eisenhower  that  did 
tremendous  damage  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  of  information. 

In  1953,  this  Republican 
President  issued  Executive 
Order  10501,  which  gave  all 


The  administration  of  Presi-  administration  left  on  the  door- 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy  has  made  step  of  the  new  administration 
solid  and  significant  progress  have  been  solved, 
toward  greater  freedom  of  in-  “Action  came  in  nearly  every 
formation  in  the  federal  gov-  case  after  a  reminder  from 
emment.  Congress  of  the  President’s  un- 

This  progress  has  taken  three  equivocal  stand  on  freedom  of  agencies  of  government  blanket 
forms:  information.  authority  to  bury  information 

•  Positive  action  on  individual  “And  in  those  cases  where  from  public  view  through  the 
problems,  most  of  them  involv-  congressional  pressure  was  not  use  of  military  secrecy  stamps. 
ing  (■07nplaint8  against  abuses  enough,  the  weight  of  the  White  The  agencies  used  this  author- 

House  was  added  to  help  re¬ 
establish  the  people’s  right  to 
know.” 

There  have  been  many  other 
independent  and  favorable  ap- 

A  basic  difference  in  atti-  praisals  of  the  performance  of  on  January  19,  1961 — that  Mr 
tude  on  the  part  of  Kennedy  ay-  the  Kennedy  administration  in  Eisenhower  saw  fit  to  modify 
fTointees,  stemming  from  the  this  field.  Typical  was  the  judg-  this  order. 

ment  of  The  National  Publisher,  j,,  1954,  Mr.  Eisenhower 

the  magazine  of  the  National  plunged  vast  areas  of  govem- 
Editorial  Association,  composed 
of  publishers  of  the  nation’s 


by  the  previous  administration. 

•  Major  policy  changes  which 
will  famish-  lasting  guarantees 
of  the  right  of  the  public  to 
know  about  its  government. 


ity,  even  such  nonmilitary 
agencies  as  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission.  It  was 
not  until  he  was  leaving  offi« 


President’s  clearly  stated  con¬ 
victions  about  the  right  to  in¬ 
formation,  ivhich  has  had  the 
effect  of  preveytting  the  growth 
of  secrecy  in  day-to-day  opera-  small  newspapers.  In  June,  this 
flows.  magazine  reported  that  “an 

That,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  honest  effort  is  being  made  by 
truth  about  the  Kennedy  Ad-  the  new  Administration  to  im- 
ministration  and  freedom  of  in-  prove  the  F.  O.  I.  performance 
formation.  of  the  Federal  Government.” 

The  House  Committee  on 

Government  Operations,  whose  — 

Information  Subcommittee  for 
six  years  has  put  up  a  stubborn 
and  single-minded  fight  against 
secrecy  in  government,  recent¬ 
ly  made  its  first  report  on  the 
status  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  under  the  new  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  Committee  said: 

“Most  of  the  information 
problems  which  the  previous 


mental  activity  into  dark  se¬ 
crecy — above  the  law  and  in 
violation  of  it — by  creating  a 
huge  new  claim  of  executive 
privilege.  His  administration 
used  this  claim  to  withhold  in¬ 
formation  over  and  over  again 


Demo  Ghairman  Replies: 


•  Mr.  Miller  charges 


that  the  President  has 


entertained  groups  of 


JOHN  M.  BAILEY  of  Connecticut 
was  unanimously  elected  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Jan.  21,  1961.  He  has 
been  in  politics  since  1931  when 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Mayor  of  Hartford.  In  1946  Mr. 

Bailey  was  named  Connecticut 
State  Chairman,  a  post  he  still 

holds.  He  has  been  described  as  gtmed  €IS  SecreCX. 
a  tough-minded,  tireless,  political 
realist  who  lives  and  breathes 
politics." 
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newspaper  publishers  at 
lunch.  This  is  true,  hut  it 
certainly  cannot  be  con- 


John  M.  Bailey 


Demw'rats  Answer 

Mr.  Bailey’s  statements  are 
the  Kennedy  Administration’s 
answers  to  charges  of  press 
manipulation  made  by  GOP  Re¬ 
publican  National  Chairman 
William  E.  Miller  (E&P,  Oct. 
7,  Page  9). 


from  Congress,  from  the  press 
and  from  the  public. 

His  administration  developed 
the  concept  of  “administrative 
secrecy”  to  a  new  high  —  a 
kind  of  secrecy  that  develops 
day  by  day  through  bureau¬ 
cratic  decision.  One  of  these 
decisions  was  that  the  public 
had  no  right  to  information 
about  the  names  and  salaries 
of  government  employees. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  a  sustained  editorial 
barrage  by  many  leading  news¬ 
papers,  secrecy  grew  rather 
than  diminished  under  the  Re¬ 
publican  administration.  With 
officials  basing  their  actions 
chiefly  on  Mr.  Eisenhower’s 
broadened  claim  of  executive 
privilege,  reporters  who  sought 
access  to  a  federal  report  on  a 
local  jail  in  Kentucky  were 
blocked;  citizens  asking  for  rec¬ 
ords  on  the  farm  price  support 
program  were  refused;  even  as 
late  as  1960,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  contended  that 
the  people  had  no  right  to  know 
about  government  contracts, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  refused  to  open 
their  meetings  to  the  public. 

President  Kennedy,  during 
the  last  campaign,  committed 
himself  to  a  policy  on  freedom 
of  information  that  went  far 
beyond  the  position  of  any  of 
his  predecessors  in  office. 

“Within  the  narrow  limits  of 
national  security,”  he  said,  “the 
people  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  the  fullest  possible 
information  about  their  Govern¬ 
ment  —  and  the  President  must 
see  that  they  receive  it.” 

He  promised  to  place  a  curb 
on  the  bureaucrats’  desire  to 
classify  all  kinds  of  documents 
— a  promise  he  has  fulfilled.  He 
made  it  plain  he  would  advo¬ 
cate  freedom  of  information 
even  when  it  hurt  politically, 
and  that  he  would  never  con¬ 
done  the  use  of  secrecy  to  cover 
up  mistakes.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  he  said: 

“For  my  part,  I  shall  with¬ 
hold  from  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  people  any  fact  or  re¬ 
port,  past,  present  or  future, 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Top  Inland 
Award  to 
Dick  Sroda 

Chicago 

A  staff  photographer  for  the 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Dick  Sroda,  received  top 
honors  in  the  21st  annual  news 
picture  contest  sponsored  by 
Northwestern  University’s  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism  for 
member  newspapers  of  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association. 

1,100  Entries 

Sroda’s  feature  photo,  “A  Vet 
Remembers  on  Memorial  Day,” 
was  judged  the  best  of  more 
than  1,100  entries.  As  the 
sweepstakes  winner,  Mr.  Sroda 
gains  possession  of  a  cup  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Inland  as  a  me¬ 
morial  to  its  late  secretary-man¬ 
ager,  John  L.  Meyer.  As  first- 
place  winner  for  staff  photog¬ 
raphers  on  newspapers  of  more 
than  50,000  circulation,  he  also 
was  awarded  a  trophy  provided 
by  Medill. 

Award  for  Best  Use 

Top  winner  in  competition  for 
staff  photographers  on  newspa¬ 
pers  of  less  than  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  was  Leo  La  Londe  of  the 
Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune  for 
a  feature  shot  called  “Hopper 
Havoc.” 

In  the  combination  reporter- 
photographer  category,  Ted 
Blankenship  of  the  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News  was  the  top  win¬ 
ner  for  his  feature  photograph, 
“Rooting  Out  the  Peg.”  The 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star's 
Wajme  Bell  won  first  prize  for 
color  work  with  his  “Big 
League.” 

New  Category 

A  new  contest  category  for 
“best  use  of  photo£p*aphs  from 
any  source  in  the  presentation 
of  a  new  or  feature  story,” 
added  this  year,  was  won  by  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  for 
a  series  of  articles  titled  “Mili¬ 
tary,  Missiles  and  You.” 

Over  50,000  Division 

Spot  News  Pictures:  First, 
“Fire  Fighters,”  A1  Harkrader, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star. 

Sports  Pictures:  First,  “The 
End,”  Dale  Stierman,  Dubuque 
(la.)  Telegraph-Herald. 

Feature  Pictures:  First,  “A 
Vet  Remembers  on  Memorial 
Day,”  Dick  Sroda. 

Picture  Series:  First,  “Re¬ 
storing  Her  Hearing,”  Jack 
Brinton,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune. 


'A  Vet  Remembers  on  Memorial  Day' 


Under  50,000  Circulation 

Spot  News  Pictures:  First, 
“Thimk”,  L.  Roger  Turner, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Re¬ 
view. 

Sports  Pictures:  First,  “This 
Is  Sport?”  Dick  Swanson,  Dav¬ 
enport  (la.)  Democrat. 

Picture  Series:  First,  “So, 


Think  It  Over,”  Steve  Northrup, 
Santa  Fe  (N,  M.)  New  Mexican. 

Part-Time  Photographers 

Spot  News:  First,  “Deer 
Hunt,”  Harold  E.  Owens,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  (Mo.)  News-Tribune. 

Sports  Pictures:  First,  “Get 
Off  My  Back,”  Jim  Morris, 
Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News. 

Feature  Pictures : 
“Rooting  Out  the  Peg,” 
Blankenship,  Hutchinson  News. 

Picture  Series:  First,  “A 
Truant  Boy  and  the  Law,”  Dick 
Wylie,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Winners  in  Color 

First,  “Big  League,”  Wayne 
Bell,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star. 

Use  of  Pictures 

First,  “Military,  Missiles  and 
You”  (A  series  of  seven  articles 
on  Thule),  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 


Reporter 
Reveals 
Jet  Deal 


That  was  the  day  that  Eddie 
Hughes,  a  News  reporter  for 
the  past  three  years,  wrote  the 
story  that  Communist  pilots 
were  receiving  training  at  Per¬ 
rin  Air  Force  Base  near  Sher¬ 
man,  Texas. 

Sold  to  Yugoslavs 

The  sudden  disclosure  of  the 
Yugoslav  pilots  in  training  at 
the  North  Texas  base  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  revelation  that  the  United 
States  had  sold  130  F-86D 
Saber  jet  all  -  weather  fighter 
planes  to  the  Communist-styled 
Yugoslav  government. 

An  Air  National  Guard  pilot, 
Maj.  H.  C.  Knickerbocker  Jr.  of 
Dallas,  who  had  just  returned 
from  training  at  the  air  base 
located  70  miles  north  of  Dallas, 
revealed  his  story  to  Mr. 
Hughes. 

Maj.  Knickerbocker  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  to  Sen.  John  G. 
Tower  (R-Tex.)  protesting  the 
training  of  the  Yugoslavs.  A 
Fort  Worth  man  received  a  copy 
of  the  letter  and  called  the  Dal¬ 
las  News  to  inquire  if  the  in¬ 
formation  in  it  was  true. 

Eddie  Hughes  was  assigned 
to  check  out  the  story.  It  was 
two  hours  before  the  News’ 
first-edition  deadline. 

He  contacted  Maj.  Knicker¬ 
bocker  by  telephone  just  as  the 
major  was  preparing  to  leave 
for  an  out-of-town  engagement. 

The  reporter  battled  5  p.m. 
traffic  to  get  to  Maj.  Knicker¬ 
bocker’s  house  for  an  interview. 
Satisfied  that  the  report  of  the 
training  was  no  “home-made 
rumor,”  he  rushed  back  to  the 
newspaper  and  called  Perrin 
AFB. 

Contacted  Base 

The  reporter  finally  contacted 
the  base  information  officer, 
Maj.  Anthony  F.  Feith,  at  his 
home  near  the  base  and  got 
his  verification  that  there  were 
four  Yugoslav  airmen  training 
at  Perrin. 

Mr.  Hughes  finished  his  story 
15  minutes  before  the  deadline 
and  the  News  bannered  it  on 
Page  One.  The  wire  services 
picked  up  the  story  and  it 
touched  off  a  storm  of  protest 
throughout  the  country. 
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City  Desk  Calling  City 
Desk...Come-inf  City... 


Gary,  Ind. 

Freak  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  bounced  a  murder  story 
being  handled  by  one  city 
desk  over  its  two-way  radio 
into  the  office  of  another 
newspaper  120  miles  away, 
on  Tue^ay,  Oct.  10.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  were  well  covered  but  it 
was  the  distant  one  that  noti¬ 
fied  wire  services,  since  Jo¬ 
seph  Thomas,  city  editor  of 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trib¬ 
une,  was  so  busy  sitting  on 
top  of  his  local  police  “Sig¬ 
nal  10”  of  extreme  emer¬ 
gency. 

The  signal  was  broadcast 
at  9:30  a.m.  The  Post-Trib- 
ime  has  three  cars  equipx)ed 
with  two-way  radios,  al¬ 
though  none  can  monitor  the 
police  signals.  It  was  the 
P-T’s  city  desk  calling  one  of 
its  cars  manned  by  George 
Crawford,  photographer,  and 
George  Lindburg,  reporter, 
that  was  picked  up  by  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Re¬ 
public. 

Tuned  in  on  the  Post-Trib- 
j  une’s  wavelengfth  that  usual- 
j  ly  cannot  be  heard  in  its 
I  area,  the  Regpster-Republic 
I  began  hearing  a  gory  tale, 
i  Signal  10  was  repeated  sev- 

Ieral  times.  Police  were  told 
to  bring  riot  guns  and  tear 
gas  to  a  Gary  steel  mill.  A 
worker  gone  berserk  was 
murdering  people. 

Lindburg  and  Crawford 
rushed  to  the  scene.  While 
I  they  could  talk  to  their  news- 
I  paper  over  the  car  radio,  usu¬ 


al  instructions  were  to  use 
the  telephone.  This  time,  to 
save  time,  Lindburg  told  the 
story  by  radio  to  Clarence 
Hunter,  on  re-write  at  the 
P-T’s  office. 

Loud  and  Qear 

Transmissions  received  in 
Rockford  were  so  loud  and 
clear  that  members  of  the 
newspaper’s  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment  which  also  monitors 
radio  transmissions  queried 
the  city  desk  to  find  out 
where  in  Rockford  the  slay¬ 
ings  were  taking  place. 

The  berserk  worker  killed 
four  supervisors  and  then 
himself  was  slain  by  a  se¬ 
curity  guard  at  the  mill. 

By  11:30  a.m.  City  Editor 
Thomas  had  his  first  edition 
out  with  six  columns,  includ¬ 
ing  pictures,  on  the  big  local 
story.  'There  were  seven  col¬ 
umns  in  the  second  edition  at 
1  p.m.,  and  a  final  clean-up 
story  with  pictures  the  next 
day. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  later  that 
quite  often  freak  atmospher¬ 
ic  conditions  bounce  the  radio 
waves  around  the  nearby 
lake.  He  frequently  hears 
Lowell  Parker,  city  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  giving 
instructions  to  staff  men  in 
their  radio  cars. 

“I  was  glad  that  the  Rock¬ 
ford  paper  gave  the  story  to 
Unit^  Press  International  | 
and  Associated  Press,”  he  i 
said.  “We  were  very  busy.”  j 
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First,  A  25-year-old  reporter  of  the 
Ted  Dallas  Morning  News  found 
Friday  the  13th  of  October  to 
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Dailies  Study  Ways 
To  Redefine  Zones 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


RE-ELECTED  to  raprotont  daily  newspapers  on  ABC  board.  Left  to 
ri9ht,  L.  W.  McFetridqe,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Tribunu;  Frank  Geog- 
began,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Entorpriso  and  Times;  Lester  A.  Walker, 
Frumont  (Neb.)  Guido  and  Tribune;  and  Roy  A.  Brown,  Son  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal. 


Chicago 

Daily  newspaper  members  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
engaged  in  a  lengthy  explora- 
tor>’  session  to  determine  what 
can  be  done  to  redefine  City 
Zones  and  bring  them  up  to  date 
with  current  marketing  con¬ 
cepts  at  the  47th  annual  ABC 
meeting. 

No  agreement  was  reached, 
but  discussions  indicated  that 
there  is  need  for  a  new  concept 
of  City  Zones  and  that  one  pos¬ 
sible  approach  is  the  adoption 
of  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  desig¬ 
nated  Urbanized  Areas,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  advertiser  and 
agency  divisions  of  the  ABC. 

UA  Has  Opponents 

The  Urbanized  Area  concept, 
however,  has  many  opponents 
among  newspaper  circulation 
and  advertising  managers  who 
view  these  units  as  not  reflect¬ 
ing  the  true  picture  of  many 
newspaper  markets.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  Urbanized  Areas  “frac¬ 
tionalize”  towns  and  often  fail 
to  include  the  contiguous  areas 
within  a  newspaper’s  present 
marketing  area. 

Those  in  favor  of  Urbanized 
Areas,  or  some  change  in  pres¬ 
ent  City  and  Retail  Trading 
zone  definitions,  point  to  the 


fact  that  City  Zones  in  particu¬ 
lar  have  fallen  into  disrepute 
with  media  buyers  because  of 
the  lack  of  comparable  market¬ 
ing  information  to  go  with  City 
Zones. 

While  City  Zones  provide 
data  on  population  and  occupied 
dwellings.  Urbanized  Areas  offer 
the  advertiser  additional  statis¬ 
tical  information  which  can  be 
used  as  “bench  marks”  in  evalu¬ 
ating  marketing  areas,  propo¬ 
nents  pointed  out. 

Seek  More  Ideas 

Harold  Shugard,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  chairman  of  the  ABC 
Newspaper  Ckimmittee  on  the 
board,  summed  up  the  situation 
at  the  close  of  the  newspaper 
divisional  meeting: 

“The  primary  purpose  of  to¬ 
day’s  meeting  was  to  alert  the 
newspaper  industry  to  the  need 
for  a  change  in  the  ABC  City 
Zone  concept  and  the  possibility 
of  using  Urbanized  Areas,  or 
some  other  concept  of  market¬ 
ing  areas  which  will  aid  adver¬ 
tisers.  We  need  your  ideas.  We 
need  your  help.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.” 

The  consensus  among  many 
attending  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sional  meeting  was  that  more 


time  and  study  should  be  given 
to  the  city  and  retail  trading 
zone  problem.  “I  was  confused 
when  I  came  and  I  am  just  as 
confused  now— only  at  a  higher 
level”  was  the  comment  of  one 
newspaper  executive  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

Debate  Price  Cutting 

The  problem  of  price  cutting 
on  the  part  of  some  newspapers 
and  the  percentage  of  total  cir¬ 
culation  that  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  at  reduced  prices  under 
ABC  rules,  resulted  in  a  sharp 
debate  at  the  divisional  meet¬ 
ing.  Discussion  centered  around 
majority  and  minority  reports 
of  a  special  committee  named 
a  year  ago  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

“This  study  has  led  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot  recommend  at 
this  time  a  rule,  or  rules,  more 


satisfactory  than  those  present¬ 
ly  on  the  books  for  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  selling  prices  for  all 
newspapers,”  said  Byron  C. 
Vedder,  Champaign  -  Urbana 
(Ill.)  Courier,  speaking  for  the 
committee  majority.  Concurring 
with  him  were  Ralph  A.  Lind- 
gren,  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald 
and  Argus;  William  K.  Todd, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic;  and  Hal  Shugard, 
who  was  named  to  the  conunit- 
tee  after  the  death  of  E.  R.  Hat¬ 
ton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Ray  Kest,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade  and  Times,  presented  a 
minority  report  in  which  he  ad¬ 
vocated  that  present  ADC  rules 
be  amended  so  that  the  basic 
50  percent  listed  price  be  in¬ 
creased  to  75  percent  of  the 
basic  price.  His  report  had  the 
vigorous  support  of  Wayne  G. 
Current,  general  manager  of 
the  Lima  (Ohio)  Citizen. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Boggs  Named  ABC  Chairman  of  Board 


Chicago 

Robert  W.  Boggs,  advertising 
manager  of  Union  Carbide  Plas¬ 
tics  Co.,  New  York,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations’  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  succeeding  William  R. 
Farrell,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co., 
St  Louis,  by  the  board  follow¬ 
ing  adjournment  of  the  47th 
annual  membership  meeting. 

Other  officers  chosen  were 
John  H.  Platt,  Kraft  Foods  Co., 
Chicago;  Kenneth  Laird,  Tat- 
ham-Laird,  Inc.,  Chicago;  and 
Donald  F.  Hunter,  Maclean- 
Hunter  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  vicechairman.  S.  0. 
Shapiro,  Look  magazine.  New 
York,  and  George  C.  Dibert,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago, 
were  re-elect^  secretary  and 
treasurer  respectively. 

Alan  T.  Wolcott  was  renamed 
ABC  president  and  managing  di¬ 


rector  and  Leo  H.  Smith,  vice- 
president  and  chief  auditor  by 
board  action.  The  1962  ABC 
convention  will  be  held  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Boggs  has  been  with  the 
Union  Carbide  Corporation  since 
1926  when  he  joined  the  organ¬ 
ization  as  a  technical  writer, 
after  graduating  from  Cornell 
University.  He  later  became 
assistant  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  publicity  department  and 
served  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  during 
World  War  II.  He  returned  to 
Union  Carbide  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  general  publicity 
department,  having  charge  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion. 
He  became  manager  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  Union  Carbide  Plas¬ 
tics  Company  in  1958. 

Mr.  Boggs  has  been  active  in 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 


vertisers,  as  well  as  other  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  groups. 
In  addition  to  serving  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  ABC,  he  is  volunteer 
coordinator  of  the  Advertising 
Council’s  “Religrion  in  American 
Life”  campaign. 

Raise  Auditing  Costs 

Mr.  Dibert,  in  giving  his  re¬ 
port  as  treasurer,  pointed  out 
that  Bureau  income  in  excess  of 
expenses  for  the  past  year  was 
$17,051,  representing  “almost  a 
break-even  operation.”  He  an¬ 
nounced  the  board  had  author¬ 
ized  an  increase  from  $8.50  to 
$9  per  hour  for  auditing  costs. 

One  new  director  was  elected 
to  the  board  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  division.  Fred  Witt- 
ner,  of  Fred  Wittner  Company, 
New  York,  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Sidney  W.  Dean  Jr.,  Mc- 
Caim-Erickson  Inc.,  New  York, 


who  is  leaving  the  advertising 
business  the  end  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Dean  has  served  as  an  ABC 
director  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  advertiser  and  agency  di¬ 
visions  adopted  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  every  business  pub¬ 
lication  which  has  significant 
unpaid  circulation  provide  such 
an  audit,  along  with  an  audit 
of  its  paid  circulation.  ABC 
rules  now  provide  that  an  audit 
of  unpaid  circulation  is  optional 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher. 

This  year’s  convention  was 
attended  by  371  registered  mem¬ 
bers,  plus  another  200  guests, 
many  of  whom  were  attracted 
to  the  hard-hitting  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  opening  session 
devoted  to  world  problems. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodg;e,  former 
U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  and  now  international 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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3  Executives 
Appointed  By 
Detroit  News 

Detroit 

Three  executive  changes  in 
the  management  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  its  stations  WWJ-AM- 


Richard  M.  Sp!tz!ey 


Richard  B.  Wallace 
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FM-TV  have  been  approved  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Evening  News  Association,  effec¬ 
tive  Nov.  1. 

The  changes  were  announced 
by  Warren  S.  Booth,  publisher 
of  the  News  and  president  of 
the  association. 

Peter  B.  Clark,  will  become 
vicepresident  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  will  be  the  second- 
ranking  corporation  officer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  D.  Roy  Merrill,  executive 
vicepresident,  who  will  retire 
after  frfi  years  of  continuous 
service  with  the  News. 

Mr.  Clark  now  is  secretary 
and  assistant  to  the  president. 

Richard  M.  Spitzley,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-facilities  planning,  will 
become  vicepresident-p  1  a  n  n  i  n  g 
and  secretary. 

Richard  B.  Wallace,  a  director 
of  the  News  since  19.")8  and  now 
president  of  the  Nylok- Detroit 
Corp.,  will  take  over  new  duties 
as  assistant  treasurer. 

.S'ripps  DescendanlK 

All  three  of  the  young  execu- 
tiv'es  represent  a  current  genera¬ 
tion  of  families  descendant  from 
James  E.  Scripps,  who  founded 
the  News  on  Aug.  23,  1873. 

Mr.  Clark,  33,  is  the  great- 
grandson  of  James  E.  Scripps. 
Born  here,  he  is  a  graduate  of 
Pomona  College  and  Syracuse 
University.  He  received  a  doc¬ 
torate  in  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  in 
1959  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  political  science  at 
Yale  University. 

He  joined  the  News  executive 
staff  early  this  year.  He  has 
been  a  News  director  since  19fi(). 

Mr.  Spitzley,  42,  is  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  late  William  E. 
Scripps,  who  from  1929  until 

1952  was  publisher  of  the  paper 
his  father  had  founded. 

Also  Detroit-born,  Mr.  Spitz¬ 
ley  joined  the  News  staff  in 

1953  and  served  successively  as 
assistant  business  manager  and 
assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  before  his  1960  election  to 
a  vicepresidency.  In  1960  he 
attended  and  completed  the  38th 
edvenccd  mann^-ement  program 
at  the  Harvard  Business  School. 

Mr.  Wallace,  40,  also  is  a 
great-grandson  of  James  E. 
Scripps.  His  mother,  Grace  B. 
Wallace,  is  a  daughter  of  George 
G.  Booth,  who  was  the  News’ 
publisher  from  the  time  of  James 
E.  Scripps’  death  in  1906  until 
1929. 

Born  in  Highland  Park,  Mich., 
a  Detroit  suburb,  he  attended 
the  Lawrence  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Lehigh  University.  He  starte<l 
his  own  sales  company  in  1949 
and  six  years  later  it  became  the 
Nvlok-Det~oit  Corp.,  doing  a 
’  al  business  in  locknuts 
a  id  screws. 


Uninterrupted  News  emplov- 
ment  since  August,  1905,  makes 
Mr.  Merrill  the  senior  Detroit 
News  employe  in  service. 

A  graduate  of  the  Ontario 
public  schools  and  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Collegiate  Institute,  he 
-started  at  the  News  as  a  book¬ 
keeper.  Thereafter,  he  was 
successively  cashier,  auditor, 
business  manager,  general  man¬ 
ager,  vicepresident  and,  since 
Jan.  26,  1960,  executive  vice- 
president. 

He  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  in  1949  and  will 
continue  to  serv’e  on  the  Iward 
after  his  retirement. 

• 

N.Y.  Journal  Wins 
‘The  Chief’  Plaque 

By  winning  17  monthly  prizes 
and  receiving  27  “honorable  men¬ 
tions’’  during  the  period  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1960,  to  August,  1961, 
the  New  York  Jonmnl-Ameri- 
cnn  has  lieen  awarded  “The 
Chief”  a  perpetual  plaque  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  “Best  Written 
Hearst  Newspaper  of  the  Year.” 

The  paper  also  won  the  John 
Randolph  Hearst  Memorial  Tro¬ 
phy  for  “Excellence  in  News¬ 
paper  Photography”  during  the 
same  period. 

In  addition,  members  of  the 
I-A’s  staff  were  awarded  two 
first  prizes  and  one  third  prize 
in  the  Hearst  Newspapers  Grand 
.4nnual  Writing  and  Photogra¬ 
phy  contests. 

Grand  annual  first-prize  win¬ 
ners  were:  Matthew  Black,  for 
'nis  photo  of  the  child  who  was, 
for  a  short  time,  the  lone  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  collision  of  tw’o  air¬ 
liners  over  New  York  last  De¬ 
cember. 

Alfred  Robbins,  for  his  story 
on  the  life  of  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way. 

Third  prize  winner  was  Bert 
MacDonald,  for  his  headline 
“Khrush  gets  Brush,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  over  the  story  of  the  cool 
reception  given  the  Russian 
leader  on  his  arrival  in  New 
York. 

First-prize  winners  receive 
$500;  second  -  prize  winners, 
$300;  and  third-prize  winners, 
$200. 

• 

Pressmen  Approve 
Washin{fton  Contract 

Washington 

A  three-year  contract  with 
the  Post,  Star  and  Daily  News 
was  approved  by  Local  6.  News¬ 
paper  Web  Pressmen’s  Union. 

The  contract,  retroactive  to 
Oct.  1,  proposes  a  $4-a-week  pay 
increase  the  first  year  and  $3  a 
week  increase  each  of  the  next 
two  years  and  an  increase  in 
fringe  benefits. 


Starting  Pay 
On  the  Rise, 
Stndy  Shows  j 

June  graduates  of  ('olumbia  ' 
University’s  Graduate  School  of  i 
Journalism  employed  by  news-  I 
papers  and  wire  services  re-  ■ 
ceived  salaries  eight  per  cent 
higher  than  those  paid  the  year 
before,  according  to  a  study 
made  by  the  School. 

Starting  pay  in  the.se  fields 
averaged  $103  a  week,  it  was 
reported  by  Dean  Edward  W. 
Barrett.  Last  year  comjjarable 
.calaries  averaged  $95  a  week. 

“This  is  further  evidence  of 
the  steadily,  if  slowly,  improv¬ 
ing  salary  scales  in  journalism,” 
said  Dean  Barrett.  The  employ¬ 
ment  study  was  based  upon  re¬ 
plies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
73  students  who  were  awarded 
master’s  degrees  in  joumalism 
at  the  School  last  June. 

The  surv’ey  showed  that  start¬ 
ing  pay  in  all  media  for  this 
year’s  graduates  averaged  $104 
a  week,  a  three  percent  increase 
over  last  year. 

Of  those  reporting,  42  gradu¬ 
ates  found  employment  in  news¬ 
papers;  5,  wire  services;  2,  radio  i 
and  television;  4,  magazines; 
and  4,  public  relations.  One 
graduate  went  on  to  further 
studies  and  six  entered  the  mili¬ 
tary  services. 

Jobs  in  radio,  television  and 
magazines  offered  on  the  aver¬ 
age  larger  starting  salaries  than 
those  paid  by  newspapers  and 
wire  sendees.  Pay  ofTere<l  to  the 
June  graduates  in  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  magazines  ranged 
from  $100  to  $155  a  week  and 
averaged  $124. 

More  than  half  of  the  School’s 
1961  class  went  to  work  for 
newsoapers  at  weekly  salaries 
ranging  from  $62  to  $165. 

• 

StartH  Lecture  Series 

Boston 

Three  lectures  dealing  with 
censorship  of  books,  the  press 
and  motion  pictures  are  being 
presented  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Del  , 
Porto,  chairman  of  the  Journal-  j 
ism  Division  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Public  Relations 
and  Communications  at  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Del  Porto,  a  resident  of 
Scituate,  Mass.,  inaugurated  his 
lecture  series  by  analyzing 
“Censorship  and  Books”  Oct.  3 
He  will  discuss  “Censorship  and 
the  Press”  on  Nov.  10,  and 
“Censorship  and  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures”  Jan.  26,  1962. 
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Eleven  Cost-Cutting  Areas 
Suggested  by  Controllers 


Evert  Person  Named  President 
By  Newspaper  Finance  Officers 

Phiuadklphia  He  <lescribe<l  various  ways  in 
F^vert  B.  Person,  assistant  which  Institute  members  are 
pu  1)1  isher- secretary-treasurer,  saving  money  for  their  pub- 


Savtn  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Deoiorrnt,  was  electe<l  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Offi¬ 
cers.  He  succeeds  Charles  M. 
Hui)p,  financial  vicepresident 
and  secretary,  .Vcie  York  Herald 
Trihiine,  who  was  made  a  di- 


lishers  in  what  he  calle<l  “the 
smaller,  less  glamorous,  but 
nonethele.ss  effective,  areas  for 
cost  saving.”  These  include: 

Cusl  Saving 


cars,  so  a  discount  may  l)e  ob¬ 
tained  on  total  monthly  pur¬ 
chases  of  gasoline  and  oil. 

How  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Speetator  saves  time  and  money 
on  carriers’  remittances  was 
describe<l  by  Brian  H.  Shelley, 
secretary-treasurer,  Southam 
Co.,  Toronto. 

“Each  carrier  opens  an  ac¬ 
count  with  a  local  bank,  ar¬ 
rangements  having  lieen  made 
that  no  .service  charges  be  made 
against  the  l)oys,”  he  reported. 
“The  carrier  banks  his  takings 


1 )  Systems  and  ])roce<lures 

studies.  2)  A  four-part  form  draws  a  check  for  the  total, 
rector.  They  were  chosen  by  the  for  use  in  classified  advertising,  which  he  hands  to  the  branch 
organization’s  board  of  direc-  so  that  the  ad-taker’s  original  manager  in  settlement  of  his 
tors,  at  the  Institute’s  14th  an-  also  provides  copy  for  the  com-  account.  The  branch  manager 


jxjsing  room,  a  bill  (with  follow¬ 
up)  and  a  file  copy  and  receipt. 

3)  Wiring  press  control  to  turn 
off  air  conditioners  automatical¬ 
ly  during  inin.  4)  Cheaper  en¬ 
graving  machine  material.  5) 

S|)ecial  tabloid  mats  that  reduce 
length  shrinkage,  thus  leaving 
more  space  in  form  for  ads  or 
reading  matter  than  if  page  has 
to  be  set  long  to  compensate  for 
■■shrinkage,  6)  Using  the  Pitney- 
Bowes  tickometer  for  counting 
“folding”  money  and  to  endorse 
checks.  7)  Staff  meetings  to 
discuss  unit  costs.  8)  Delivering 
bulk  bundles  to  depots  where 
carriers  can  pick  up  their 
papers.  !))  Using  contractors’  troller  and  assistant  secretary. 


then  draws  a  draft  in  favor  of 
the  Spectator  for  the  total  of 
all  the  carriers’  remittances, 
which  draft  is  handed  to  the 
cashier  at  the  Spectator.  This 
greatly  reduces  the  work  at  the 
newspaper  and  eliminates  the 
|K)ssibility  of  retention  of  cash 
by  the  district  managers.” 

I.ight  Newsprint 

Large  savings  through  the 
use  of  lighter  weight  newsprint 
were  reported  by  Warren  K. 
Young,  controller  of  the  I)en- 
rer  (Colo.)  Post,  whose  paper 
on  the  subject  was  read  in  his 
absence  by  R.  P.  Thome,  comp- 


•serN’ices  for  building  cleaning 
and  security.  10)  Leasing  auto¬ 
mobiles  for  rural  salesmen.  11) 
Providing  credit  cards  of  one 
gasoline  company  to  all  .staff 
memliers  who  drive  company 


Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  In 
10.58,  after  several  years  of  ex- 
lierimentation,  the  Denver  news¬ 
paper  went  from  32-lb.  to  30- 
lb.  newsprint,  at  a  net  saving 
of  $1  a  ton  after  the  supplier’s 


nual  meeting. 

In  the  election  of  officers,  S. 

F.  Chapman,  vicepresident  and 
secretary-treasurer,  Thomson 
Newspapers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  was 
advanced  from  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent  to  first  vicepresident,  and 
Jack  W.  Best  was  named  to  the 
(lost  he  vacated.  Mr.  Best  is  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager,  Rieh- 
mond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item. 

Ida  W.  Zoch,  controller-treas¬ 
urer,  Lindsay-Schaub  News- 
l)a}»ers,  Decatur,  III.,  was  elected 
secretary  and  Richard  McCas- 
land,  controller,  Sidney  (Ohio) 

Daily  S’eu's,  was  named  treas¬ 
urer  for  the  coming  year. 

Early  .\wurd 

At  the  annual  banquet  Oct. 

25  the  Walter  F.  Carley  Award 
was  bestowed  on  Eugene  Christ- 
mann,  Jr.,  controller  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer,  Wilminyton 
(Del.)  .\ews  and  Joamal-Every 
Eveniny.  It  is  given  each  year 
to  the  INCFO  member  whose 
article  in  The  Newspaper  Con¬ 
troller  has  been  deemed  “most 
helpful”  by  the  judges.  Mr. 

Christmann’s  article,  in  the 
May  1961  issue,  outlined  the 
liaison,  planning  and  investiga¬ 
tive  aspects  of  controllership. 

Cost-saving  procedures  and 
devices  provided  the  dominant 
theme  of  the  convention.  John 
H.  C.  Riley,  assistant  business 
manager,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star, 
called  attention  to  “the  in¬ 
exorable  upward  trend  of  costs 
in  the  newspaper  industry  and 
the  relatively  high  percentage 
relationship  between  salary  and 
wage  costs  and  total  expenses.” 

This  has  caused  much  attention  .  r  l  ,  r 

to  l)e  given  to  cost  reduction  in  ^  d  Controllers  end  Finance 

rpr-onf  K..r  Otticers:  Evert  B.  Person,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Damocrat,  president; 

th  ^1*  k  '  e  S.  F.  Chapman,  Thomson  Newspapers,  Toronto  (Ont.)  first  vicepresident; 

the  result  has  b^n  more  of  a  McCasland,  Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  treasurer;  Ida  W.  Zoch, 

holding  down  the  rise  rather  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatur,  III,,  secretary;  Jack  W,  Best, 

than  a  reduction  in  costs.  Richmond  (li^.)  Palladium-Ham,  second  vicepresident. 
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override  of  $8  a  ton  based  on 
machine  production  against 
time. 

“In  addition  to  this  saving,” 
Mr.  Young  obser\'etl,  “our  paper 
is  unloadetl  and  warehoused  in 
the  railroad  area  near  the  edge 
of  the  city  and  is  moved  by 
truck  to  our  center-of-the-city 
plant.  Moving  the  lighter-weight 
paper  cost  us  $l()l),()0()  in  1960 
as  compared  with  $140,000  in 
1957,  the  year  before  we 
changetl.  Other  cash  .savings 
come  from  smaller  mail  and 
distribution  charges  on  the 
pnntetl  papers  when  put  in  the 
rlistribution  channels;  much  of 
them  are  on  a  weight  basis. 

“By  actual  comparison  with 
other  iiapers,  the  difference  in 
weight  is  not  notice<l  until  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  fact.  The 
30-lb.  paper  is  lighter,  seems 
brighter  and  smoother,  and  its 
printability  is  excellent.” 

Careful  budgeting  of  news¬ 
print  is  holding  down  the  in¬ 
ventory  investment  for  the 
Newspaper  Agency  Cor|)oration, 
Salt  Lake  City,  according  to 
George  F.  Egan,  its  comptroller, 
who  is  also  business  manager 
and  treasurer,  Kearns-Tribune 
Corporation. 

“Newsprint  is  budgeted  at  the 
lieginning  of  the  year  for  each 
month  of  the  year,”  he  said. 
“This  is  accomplished  by  aver¬ 
aging  the  number  of  pages  for 
each  separate  day  of  the  week, 
Sunday  through  Saturday,  of 
each  month  of  the  j)revious  year. 
This  daily  average  is  then 
multiplied  by  the  number  of 
Sundays,  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
etc.,  that  will  occur  in  each 
month  of  the  current  year, 
times  the  contemplated  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  weight  formula. 
Other  variables  are  also  con¬ 
sidered. 

“Our  monthly  rejiort  gives  a 
complete  .summary  of  newsprint 
transactions  for  the  month  and 
year  to  date.  It  shows  the  total 
tonnage  under  contract  with 
each  mill  and  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  con¬ 
tracts  due  to  the  reduction  in 
newsprint  used  so  far  this  year. 
From  this  is  deducted  the  ship¬ 
ments  to  date,  which  results  in 
the  remaining  contractual  obli¬ 
gations  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  This,  plus  the  tonnage  on 
hand  and  in  transit,  shows  us 
the  total  available  supply  for 
the  balance  of  the  year.  At  the 
bottom  is  a  summary  of  the 
total  newsprint  used  for  the 
year  to  date  as  compared  with 
the  original  budget  estimate. 

“A  daily  record  is  kept  of 
pages  produced;  the  number  of 
pages  times  the  press  run  of 
each  edition  is  recorded.  From 
this  information,  accumulated 
each  month,  the  number  of  tons 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS  MEET 


Big  Print  Promotion 
Program  Begins  Soon 


Pittsburgh 

A  national  Print  Promotion 
Program  will  be  launched  next 
year  by  the  year-old  Print  Pro¬ 
motion  Council,  Chicago,  the 
executive  director,  Robert  F. 
Borden,  told  the  65th  annual 
convention  of  the  American 
Photoengfravers  Association. 

Mr.  Borden  said  the  program 
will  embrace  these  five  major 
operations: 

1)  National  advertising;  2)  a 
broful-guage  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivity;  3)  research;  4)  industry 
self -development;  6)  miscellane¬ 
ous  related  activities. 

“The  boost  our  program  will 
give  to  the  circulation  of  all 
types  of  publications  and 
printed  material  is  as  evident 
as  are  its  contributions  to  the 
public  interest,”  declared  Mr. 
Borden.  “Its  corollary  commer¬ 
cial  results  are  also  quite  appar¬ 
ent.  Advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies,  ever  alert  to  the  quick¬ 
ening  pulse  of  any  medium,  will 
soon  note  the  renaissance  in 
reading  and  seek  out  this  huge 
new  market  for  products  and 
services  through  stepped-up 
print  advertising.” 

Dramatic  Ads 

Mr.  Borden  promised  that  the 
ads  will  be  big  and  colorful  and 
dramatic  and  that  they  will  tell 
a  convincing  story.  To  assure 
maximum  impact,  tie-in  booklets 
and  reprints  also  will  be  pre¬ 
pared.  These  will  be  issued  to 
the  general  public  and  to  se¬ 
lected  lists  of  persons  infiuential 
in  the  promotion  of  reading,  in 
the  purchase  of  print,  and  place¬ 
ment  of  advertising. 

An  appropriate  slogan  or 
catch-phrase  is  to  be  developed 
as  the  dominant  trade  mark  of 
the  program. 

“Although  the  main  public 
relations  effort  will  be  directed 
toward  streng;thening  the  na¬ 
tion’s  reading  habits,  we  will 
also  release  news  on  significant 
developments  in  print  —  and 
print  ^vertising,”  reported  Mr. 
Borden. 

“Besides  developing  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  importance  of 
reading,  we  will  seek  to  per¬ 
form  a  needed  intra-industry 
service,”  he  added.  “We  will  es¬ 
tablish  aids  and  incentives  to 
stimulate  better  creation,  pro¬ 
duction,  selling  and  application 
of  print.” 

Mr.  Borden  said  the  organiza¬ 
tion  committee  is  setting  its 
sights  on  raising  $750,000  for 
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1962  and  to  reach  an  annual 
budget  of  $1,500,000  by  1963, 
the  first  full  year  of  operation. 

The  Print  Promotion  Council 
will  incorporate  under  that  name 
but  probably  will  use  another 
name,  such  as  National  Reading 
Foundation,  in  ads  and  publicity. 
The  headquarters  will  remain  in 
Chicago. 

“If  print  is  to  continue  to  hold 
the  dominant  place  it  enjoys  in 
the  field  of  communications,  it 
is  going  to  have  to  wake  up  to 
the  threat  of  television  and  do 
something  about  it,”  warned  Mr. 
Borden,  who  viewed  with  real 
alarm  TV’s  inroads  into  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  progrram  had  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  the  American  Photoen¬ 
gravers  Association  convention 
a  year  ago  when  the  association 
adopted  a  resolution  backing  the 
projected  Print  Promotion  Pro- 
gn^m. 

Advance  contributions  of  $25,- 
000  have  been  obtained  from  a 
number  of  companies,  associa¬ 
tions  and  unions  with  a  stake  in 
the  future  of  print. 

“By  giving  this  new  genera- 
ation  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  power  of  print,  we  shall  do 
far  more  than  create  a  broader 
market  for  a  product  or  service, 
declared  another  speaker,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  MacNeal,  president,  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
“We  shall  be  showing  the  way 
to  new  horizons  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  security  in  a  rapidly 
shrinking  world,  and  new  in¬ 
tellectual  horizons  in  personal 
development. 

“Our  objective  should  there¬ 
fore  go  beyond  the  mere  stimu¬ 
lation  of  an  increase  in  reading; 
it  must  include  an  appreciation 
of  its  power,  enjoyment  and 
essentiality.” 

• 

Perry  Heads  New 
B^amas  Weekly 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Perry  Newspapers  in 
Florida,  with  headquarters  at 
West  Palm  Beach,  has  become 
president  of  Bahama  Publishers 
Limited,  which  has  established  a 
new  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
Bahamas. 

The  new  newspaper  is  the 
Freeport  News  at  Freeport, 
Grand  Bahama  Island,  British 
West  Indies.  The  News  is  of 
tabloid  format.  It  is  being 
printed  on  a  new  Goss  web  off¬ 
set  press  at  the  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times. 


NO  KIDS,  DOGS,  REPORTERS 

I  By  Brian  Brown,  UPI 

I  “Pm  looking  for  a  two  to  three  room  furnished  apart- 
I  ment.  There’s  just  my  wife  and  me.” 

I  “Why  certainly  sir.”  The  real  estate  agent’s  face 
spread  into  a  patronizing  smile.  “We  have  quite  a  few 
two  and  three  room  apartments.  Follow  me.” 

I  The  agent  kept  up  a  running  commentary  during  the 
i;  tour,  pausing  occasionally  to  flick  on  a  light  or  flush 
I  a  toilet  as  dramatic  proof  that  the  apartment  was  every- 
I  thing  he  said  it  was.  After  selecting  a  nice  two  room 
I  with  kitchen  and  bath,  the  agent  quickly  outlined  all 
i  particulars;  “rent  due  at  the  first  of  the  month,  no  dogs, 

I  no  children.” 

I  “I  understand,”  I  said.  He  smiled.  “May  I  inquire 
I  as  to  what  business  you  are  in?”  the  agent  asked, 
i  “I’m  a  newspaperman.” 

I  “Oh  .  .  .” 

I  “Is  anything  wrong?”  I  asked,  knowing  damn  well 
I  there  was  but  taking  the  offensive  anyway. 

I  “What  paper  are  you  with?”  the  agent  countered. 

“I  don’t  work  for  any  one  paper,”  I  said,  “I  woric  for 
^  a  wire  service  —  United  Press  International.” 

I  “Throw  him  out.”  A  voice  boomed  from  an  open  door 
behind  the  agent’s  shoulder.  At  first  I  thought  I  might 
^  have  stumbled  into  an  apartment  house  for  retired  AP 
I  men  but  a  burly  figpare  strode  through  the  door  pushing 
I  the  agent  aside  in  order  to  better  visualize  what  manner 

I  of  beast  could  be  employed  by  a  wire  service  and  have 

I  the  audacity  to  request  lodging  on  a  permanent  basis. 

I  “I’m  the  landlord,”  he  said,  by  way  of  identification. 

I  “Well  I’m  .  .  .” 

I  “I  know  what  you  are,”  the  landlord  interrupted. 

I  “You’re  a  newspaper  guy  and  you  want  an  apartment.” 

I  “Well  yes,”  I  admitted. 

I  “Only  you  don’t  want  an  apartment,”  the  landlord  con- 
I  tinned,  “You  want  the  moon.” 

I  “Now  hold  on,”  I  began. 

I  “You  hold  on,”  the  landlord  suggested  in  his  tactful 
I  manner.  “You  want  a  two-room  furnished  apartment . . . 

I  right?” 
i  “Right.” 

“You  want  all  utilities  included  in  the  rent  plus  a 

1  phone  so  you  can  keep  in  touch  with  your  office  .  .  . 
right?” 

“Right.” 

“You  don’t  want  to  sign  a  lease  because  you  might  be 
\  transferred  next  week  to  North  Katanga  .  .  .  right?” 
“Right.” 

“In  other  words  you  want  the  moon  .  .  .  right?” 
“Right  ...”  I  immediately  realized  I  had  been  duped. 
“You  newspaper  g;uys  make  me  sick,”  he  said  dis¬ 
gustedly.  But  a  heart  must  have  thumped  somewhere  in 

(that  barrel  chest,  because  it  was  here  the  landlord 
showed  his  first  sign  of  compassion. 

“Now  don’t  take  it  person^,”  he  said  soothingly,  “it’s 
not  your  fault  you’re  a  bad  risk.”  I  nodded  appreciatively. 

“You  see,  a  newspaper  guy  is  bad  enough  but  a  wire 
service  guy  is  worse.  You’re  in  town  for  six  months 
and  bingo  .  .  .” 

“Bingo,”  I  said. 

1  “You’re  gone,”  he  explained  and  I’m  left  holding  a 
vacant  apartment.  You  guys  are  all  the  same,  here  one 
day  and  gone  the  next.” 

I  “Come  back  when  you  get  realistic,”  he  concluded. 

]  “I  can  be  as  realistic  as  the  next  person,”  I  snapped. 

“Don’t  you  understand,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head  as 
if  I  were  a  confused  child.  “If  you  were  realistic  you 
wouldn’t  be  a  newspaper  guy.” 

*  *  * 

(Editor’s  Note:  UPI  recently  transferred  Mr.  Brown 
from  New  York  to  Indianapolis.  He  submitted  the  above 
piece  with  the  notation  that  “any  member  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  who  has  ever  attempted  to  get  a  home  on  a  short¬ 
term  basis,  will  find  identity  with  this  incident.’’) 
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PUiliJSHER  SOUNDS  OFF 


Media  Scored  for  Missile  Info  Lag 


lly  Walter  Burroughs 

Tliere  is  in  existence  now — 
almost  perfected — a  positive 
means  of  protecting  the  United 
States  and  Canada  against 
Russian  missiles  laden  with 
nuclear  bombs — even  50  mega¬ 
ton  l)ombs.  Yet,  for  six  years, 
the  i)rogram  of  development  that 
would  perfect  this  defense  has 
been  starved  because  of  inter- 
sen'ice  rivalries  and  intra- 
governmental  bickering. 

If  the  people  of  the  nation 
knew  what  has  been  going  on — 
what  is  still  going  on — the  wrath 


but  he  did  make  a  number  of 
comments  on  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  being  published. 
These  added  up  to  a  “cruel  hoax” 
upon  the  American  public. 

So  we  editors  and  publishers 
fritter  the  time  away.  If  we  had 
devoted  a  fifth  of  the  space  and 
effort  toward  an  explanation  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  anti¬ 
missile  missile,  we  would  be 
many  steps  nearer  saving  our 
countrymen  from  extinction. 

For  the  greatest  hope  for 
America  is  perfection  and  fast 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE;  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  publisher  of  the  Costa 
Mesa-Newport  Beach  (Calif.) 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot,  was 
formerly  head  of  Eldon  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Labo¬ 
ratories,  now  incorporated  as 
Eldon  Industries.  Since  leaving 
college  he  has  been  in  both  the 
publishing  business  and  re¬ 
search.) 


of  public  opinion  would  have  production  of  an  anti-missile 

missile.  The  greatest  peril  is  that 
the  Russians  will  do  it  first. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  as  a 
member  of  a  Joint  Civilian 
Orientation  Conference  group, 
I  visited  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command,  Colorado 
Springes.  United  States  Air 
Force  General  Lawrence  Kuter, 


forced  a  crash  program  long 
before  this. 

But  the  people  do  not  know. 
Whose  fault?  Ours.  Yours  and 
mine,  newspaper  and  news 
magazine  men — and  the  men  of 
the  radio  and  television  indus¬ 
tries. 

Russia  has  under  crash 


in  producing  operational  anti¬ 
missile  missiles  before  we  do. 

Thus  the  enemy  can  establish, 
and  prove  that  he  has  in  being, 
an  impregnable  defense.  How 
effective  then  is  our  retaliatory 
power  as  a  deterrent? 

“On  the  other  hand  we,  with¬ 
out  such  defense,  could  be  at 
Russia’s  mercy.  With  Russia 
leading  from  such  a  position  of 
strength  there  is  grave  doubt 
how  the  free  world  leaders  and 
peoples  would  respond.  The  only 

choice  the  leaders  could  offer  inadequate  coverage  of  our  anti- 
their  citizens  would  be  slavery  missile  missile  development.  He 
with  a  possibility  of  death  or  insisted  they  had  moved  many 


failures  by  the  Atlas,  now  our 
main  deterrent  missile.  It  takes 
time  and  development  to  debug 
any  new  weapon. 

The  Nike-Zeus  or  some  anti¬ 
missile  missile  is  far  from  a 
failure. 

I  took  one  of  the  wire  service 
bureau  chiefs  to  task  for  the 


development  the  same  defense  the  commander-in-chief,  told  the 
against  us.  If  they  get  it  first,  sn’oup  that  fast  completion  of 
and  we  do  not  have  it  before  the  Army’s  Nike-Zeus,  presently 
they  can  produce  in  quantity,  the  our  only  anti-missile  missile,  is 
results  will  be  far  more  terrible  probably  our  nation’s  most 
than  the  hundred  megaton  bomb  important  project.  Yet  then,  as 
Khrushchev  has  been  rattling  now,  it  was  being  starved, 
for  the  last  couple  of  months.  Canadian  Air  Marshal  C.  L. 

The  people  are  not  aware  of  Slemon,  General  Kuter’s  deputy, 
this  either.  We  and  the  radio-  amplified  his  chiefs  remarks, 
television  industry  have  not  Air  Marshall  Slemon  said: 
made  them  aware  of  the  deadly  “Assume  that  Russia  succeeds 
consequences.  We  have  not  told  ' 


certain  death  if  they  do  not 
capitulate.” 

So  serious  were  General  Kuter 
and  Air  Marshall  Slemon  that 
I  could  not  understand  why  all 
the  military  services  were  not 
backing  him.  I  soon  found  out. 

It  was  the  old  story.  Competi¬ 
tion  for  funds.  At  Strategic  Air 
Command  headquarters  the 
general  officers  shrugged  it  off. 

Stories  on  Failures 

There  have  been  stories  about 
Nike-Zeus  launching  failures 
from  Point  Mugu.  So  what? 
Remember  that  we  had  to  use 


stories  on  it.  They  did,  but  not 
one  told  the  real  story  of  the 
ominous  significance. 

The  Army  began  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  an  anti-missile 
missile — a  projectile  that  could 
neutralize  the  enemy’s  warheads 
in  nearby  space — in  1955-56.  It 
used  some  of  the  research  funds 
in  its  ordinary  budget. 

In  1957,  after  much  intra¬ 
mural  pulling  and  hauling,  the 
Defense  Department  took  the 
advice  of  some  of  its  top  echelon 
scientists.  It  gave  the  Army  a 
small  appropriation  to  start  the 
Nike-Zeus  program.  The  next 
the  old  reliable  Army  Jupiter  to  year,  1958,  tests  at  high  altitudes 
get  our  first  satellite  in  orbit,  demonstrated  that  enemy  mis- 
There  were  too  many  launching  {Continued  on  page  53) 


Instead  we  have  been  feeding  Plant  Dedication  Rates  Salute  From  President  Kennedy 


them  millions  of  galleys  of  garb¬ 
age  about  civilian  “defense”  and 
the  assurance  that  “there  will  be 
many  survivors.” 

Much  Space  to  Shelters 

Both  major  wire  services, 
practically  every  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  almost  all  the 
news  magazines,  have  devoted  an 
unbelievable  amount  of  space  to 
what  to  do  in  case  of  nuclear 
attack.  The  content:  Hints,  mis¬ 
information  and  contradictory 


Trenton,  N.  J. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy 
saluted  the  Trenton  Times  News¬ 
papers  at  the  dedication  of  their 
new  plant  here  last  week.  Cere¬ 
monies  were  held  in  the  lobby 
of  the  new  multi-million  dollar 
building  at  500  Perry  Street. 

Highlight  of  the  event  was 
the  presentation  and  reading  of 
the  letter  from  the  President  by 
Congressman  Frank  H.  Thomp¬ 
son  Jr.  He  wrote  that  the  event 
was  of  national  significance  be- 
recommendations  about  con-  cause  it  symbolized  the  vigor 


munity  that  characterizes  our 
society.” 

Congressman  Thompson, 
whose  father,  the  late  Frank 
Thompson  was  an  editor  at  the 
Times  for  many  years,  unveiled 
the  framed  message  from  the 


President,  which  rests  on  an 
easel  in  the  lobby. 

The  Times  Newspapers  moved 
into  the  Perry  Street  building 
over  the  July  4th  weekend  after 
55  years  of  publication  at  their 
former  location. 


structing,  furnishing  and  pro¬ 
visioning  backyard  fall  out 
shelters. 

Before  me  as  I  write  this  is  a 
six-page  handout  entitled  “12 
steps  for  survival.”  It  is  typical 
of  millions  of  pamphlets  pub¬ 
lished  by  well  intentioned  “civil 
defense”  groups — also  typical  of 
what  you  and  I  have  b^n  pub¬ 
lishing  in  our  newspapers. 

Last  week  I  talked  with  an 
eminent  scientist  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  His  par¬ 
ticular  assignment  is  studying 
the  effects  of  fall  out.  He  would 
not  and  did  not  break  security 


and  infiuence  of  the  press  in 
America,  and  honored  the  Times 
newspapers  for  their  leadership 
in  the  Greater  Trenton  rede¬ 
velopment  program. 

“restimony  of  Faith' 

President  Kennedy  said  in 
part,  “The  placement  of  this 
plant  in  the  downtown  urban  re¬ 
newal  area  is  a  testimony  of 
faith  in  the  future  of  Trenton, 
and  is  itself  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  success  of  the 
renewal  effort.  It  illustrates 
agrain  the  identity  of  interests 
between  newspaper  and  com- 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  MESSAGE  it  unvailad  at  caramoniat  dadicat- 
in9  tha  Tranton  Timat  Nawtpapart'  naw  building.  Laft  to  right:  John  E. 
Karnay,  ganaral  managar;  Bishop  Gaorga  W.  Ahr;  Congraunfan  Frank 
Thompson;  Mrs.  J.  Robart  McNail,  prasidant;  tha  Rav.  Dr.  J.  Stanlay 
Wagg;  and  Rabbi  Joshua  O.  Habarman. 
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American  Weekly  In 
New  Cut-Back  Move 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

A  new  plan  to  cut  back  and 
eliminate  all  conflictinp  or 
“back-to-back”  circulation  in 
the  syndicated  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  field  is  taking  shape  at 
Ameru'dn  Weekly. 

Although  official  announce¬ 
ment  was  withheld  by  Edwin 
C.  Kennedy,  publisher,  what 
will  probably  eventuate  is  that 
the  oldest  of  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  magazines  (65th  year) 
will  revert  back  to  exclusive  dis¬ 
tribution  by  nine  Hearst  news- 
pajjers,  offering  a  circulation 
of  3.5  million.  There  may  be 
some  other  markets  included  to 
make  American  Weekly  a  more 
attractive  buy  either  separately 
or  in  combination  with  the  other 
syndicated  Sunday  supplements, 
it  was  indicated,  but  at  this 
|X)int  nothing  definite  can  be 
told. 

‘Growing  Market’ 

In  the  only  comment  he  would 
make  this  week,  Mr.  Kennedy 
noted  that  “contrary  to  opinion 
that  has  been  expressed,  the  use 
of  Sunday  supplements  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  will  continue 
to  grow.”  In  other  words,  the 
field  is  far  from  dying,  but 
rather  is  getting  ready  for  new 
growth  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

“Requirements  of  economics 
and  the  market  pattern  demand 
that  national  advertisers  pay 
attention  to  vital  markets  to 
solve  sales  problems  as  they 
crop  up  and  there  is  no  other 
medium  that  can  do  the  job  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Sunday  newspaper 
magazines,”  Mr.  Kennedy  said. 

In  the  syndicated  field  besides 
American  Weekly  are  Family 
Weekly,  Parade,  This  Week. 

American  Weekly  started  last 
year  to  try  to  eliminate  “back- 
to-back”  circulation.  As  of  the 
end  of  1960,  before  some  of  the 
cancellations  became  effective, 
American  Weekly  was  distrib¬ 
uted  back-to-back  with  This 
Week  by  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer,  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain-Dealer,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
New-H,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
T  imes- Picayune,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  Democrat,  and  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle-Beacon, 
representing  a  total  duplicated 
circulation  of  3,257,753. 

There  was  a  total  of  1,431,731 
duplicated  circulation  with 
Parade  in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News, 


the  Portland  Oregonian,  the 
Syracuse  Herald  American,  and 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Po.st. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  4,689,- 
524  back-to-back  or  duplicate 
circulation  being  offered  adver¬ 
tisers  by  American  Weekly  rej)- 
resented  nearly  50' i  of  its  cir¬ 
culation  of  approximately  10 
million. 

As  announced  last  week,  three 
newspapers  that  have  been  dis¬ 
tributing  American  Weekly 
switched  to  Parade,  effective 
.Ian.  7.  They  were  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times,  Houston  (Tt'X.) 
Chronicle,  and  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald.  (E&P  Oct.  21, 
Pff.  48). 

Just  when  other  papers  will 
release  American  Weekly  from 
its  contracts  is  what  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  is  not  telling.  Included  in 
this  present  “shadow-land”  are 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News, 
Chicago’s  American  (nowowne<l 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune),  Co¬ 
lumbia  (S.  C.)  State,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  Neivs, 
Detroit  News,  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News,  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News  Sentinel,  Hunting- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Herald- Adver¬ 
tiser,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
(iazette  &  Sun-Telegraph,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- American, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
Portland  Oregonian,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

Hearst  papers  that  would 


Frank  Miller,  Head 
Of  Kelly-Smith,  Dies 

Frank  Miller,  president  of 
Kelly  -  Smith  Company  since 
1938,  newspaper  rejiresenta- 
tives,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in 
New  York  early  Thursday 
moming.  Mr.  Miller  joined 
Kelly-Smith  in  1913.  He  was 
also  president  of  K  &  M  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald- 
News  and  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star. 

distribute  American  Weekly  are 
the  New  York  Joumal-.Ameri- 
can,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sunday  A  meric  a  n,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Advertiser, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  Se¬ 
attle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligen¬ 
cer,  and  .Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

• 

Andrew  H.  Lyon„  71 
ME  in  Bridgeport 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Andrew  Huntington,  Lyon, 
managing  editor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Telegram  and  Post,  died 
Oct.  25  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  71. 

A  newspaperman  for  more 
than  50  years,  Mr.  Lyon  had 
been  with  the  papers  since  1914, 
except  for  two  brief  periods.  He 
was  named  managing  editor  in 
1943. 

Mr.  Lyon  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  several  other  or¬ 
ganizations. 

He  is  surv’ived  by  his  wife 
and  two  stepchildren. 


THE  ’SHELL’  YOU  SAY!— Howard  Story  Jr.  (left),  president.  New  York 
Chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  com¬ 
pliments  Samuel  L.  Frey,  (center)  media  director,  Ogiivy,  Benson  & 
Mather,  Inc.,  on  his  presentation  of  results  of  the  Shell  Oil  newspaper 
campaign  before  the  chapter’s  monthly  meeting  held  last  week.  Kenneth 
Carlson,  Chicago  Sun-Times  &  Daily  News,  chapter  program  chairman, 
looks  on.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  ISO  persons  to  mark  a  record 
attendance. 


Top  Level 
Changes  at 
Southam 

Toronto,  Out. 
The  Southam  Company,  Lim¬ 
ited,  publishers  of  eight  Cana¬ 
dian  daily  newspapers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  number  of  toji-level 
executive  changes. 

Frank  Swanson,  44,  editor  of 
the  Ottawa  Citizen,  has  l>een 
appointed  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Calgary  Herald,  effective 
November  1.  He  will  liecome 
vicepresident  and  publisher  on 
February  1,  succeeding  Basil 
Dean,  46,  who  has  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  since  1954. 

MucDoiialfi  Keliriiig 

Mr.  Dean  will  move  to  Ed¬ 
monton  as  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  the  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  Walter  A.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  who  is  retiring  after 
20  years  in  that  office. 

Mr.  MacDonald  will  continue 
to  l)e  a  director  of  the  Southam 
Company  Limited.  He  joined  the 
Southam  Company  in  1927  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Vancouver 
Province.  In  May  1937,  he  was 
appointed  business  manager  of 
the  Journal.  Mr.  MacDonald  was 
appointed  vicepresident  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1941,  and  in  1952  was 
elected  a  director  of  the 
Southam  Company  Limited.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

Christopher  Young,  35,  has 
l)een  named  editor  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen,  succeeding  Mr. 
Swanson.  Mr.  Young  has  been 
with  the  Ottawa  bureau  of 
Southam  News  Sendee. 

• 

Johnson.  Eason 
Purchase  Daily 

Ephrata,  Wash. 

David  P.  Johnson,  46,  and 
Robert  M.  Eason,  37,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Ephrata  Grant 
County  Daily  Journal  from  John 
and  James  Simpson. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  assumes  the 
duties  of  editor  and  publisher, 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Nowata  (Okla.)  Daily  Star,  and 
part-owner  of  the  Shafter 
(Calif.)  Press.  Mr.  Eason, 
assistant  publisher  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Jefferson  (Iowa) 
Bee  and  Herald. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  newspaper 
broker  of  Anaheim,  Calif.,  rep¬ 
resented  the  buyer,  and  Roy 
Mundy,  of  Ephrata,  represented 
the  sellers. 
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Insurance  Firm  Uses 
Immediacy  of  Daily 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Because  of  the  immediacy  of 
newspaper  advertising,  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies 
of  Hartford  has  been  making 
some  interesting  uses  of  the 
medium  in  recent  months. 

Latest  example  came  to  light 
earlier  this  month  when 
Travelers  opened  its  22-story, 
$12,000,000  office  building  in  Los 
Angeles  and  used  full-page,  spot- 
color  insertions  in  the  city’s 
three  dailies — the  Examiner,  the 
Herald-Express,  and  the  Times 
— to  herald  the  event. 

Headlined,  “Hey,  who  put  this 
new  building  up  here?”  (see 
cut),  the  ad  featured  a  large 
photo  showing  two  pigeons 
perched  atop  the  letter  “T”  in 
the  name  Travelers  which  sets 
high  up  on  the  new  building. 
Copy  was  in  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
versation  between  the  two  birds 
in  which  they  discussed  various 
statistics  of  the  edifice  along 
with  pertinent  facts  about 
Travelers  “umbrella  of  insur¬ 
ance  protection.” 

The  color  red  was  spotted  in 
the  firm’s  logo  and  the  umbrella 
trademark  symbolizing  “umbrel¬ 
la  protection.” 

In  1959,  Travelers  opened  a 
16-story  office  building  for  its 
Boston  headquarters  and  also 
used  newspaper  advertising  to 
announce  the  event.  Closer  to 
home  and  allied  to  its  real  estate 
investments.  Travelers  stepped 
in  to  provide  badly-needed 
financing  for  an  urban  renewal 
project  in  downtown  Hartford, 
Conn.,  last  year  (E&P,  Nov.  26, 
’60,  page  17),  investing  $35,000,- 
000  in  the  redevelopment  project 
named  Constitution  Plaza.  Here, 
again,  Travelers  used  local 
newspapers  to  promote  the  proj¬ 
ect. 

Newspapers  Immediate 

While  Travelers  has  found  the 
immediacy  of  newspapers  effec¬ 
tive  in  announcing  such  public 
events  as  the  opening  of  a  new 
building,  its  50,000  independent 
agents  also  use  the  media 
steadily  on  the  local  level. 

An  aid  to  such  use  has  been 
Travelers  red  umbrella  of  pro- 
I  tection — a  signature  element  in 

*  the  all-line  company’s  national 

advertising  campaign  that  is 
receiving  enthusiastic  support 
and  approval  from  the  independ¬ 
ent  businessmen  who  sell  the 
policies. 

The  identification  has  received 
such  strong  support,  in  fact. 


that  the  company  has  made 
umbrellas,  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
available  to  agents  for  local  use. 
And  agents  have  respondent  in 
volume.  At  last  count,  60,000 
red  umbrellas  had  been  ordered 
for  a  variety  of  promotion  and 
good-will  purposes  ranging  from 
gifts  to  old  and  new  customers, 
to  donations  as  weather  con¬ 
veniences  at  shopping  centers 
and  such  heavy  pedestrian  traffic 
centers  as  local  department 
stores. 

One  recent  demonstration  of 
the  effectiveness  of  newspaper 
advertising,  tied-in  with  radio, 
blew-in  via  Hurricane  Carla. 
Travelers  has  established  emer¬ 
gency  disaster  units  that  can 
move  into  storm-lashed  areas 
to  give  insureds  immediate  serv¬ 
ice.  In  the  case  of  Carla, 
Travelers  representatives  from 
the  West  Coast  and  from  as  far 
east  as  Chicago,  were  in  Texas 
even  before  Carla  struck. 

In  the  case  of  Hurricane 
Esther,  disaster  units  were 
ready  for  operation  along  the 
Eastern  seaboard  in  anticipation 
of  the  hurricane’s  moving  inland. 


•  m  rm 


Fortunately,  Esther  headed  out 
to  sea. 

Timetable  for  Carla 

Following  is  the  timetable  for 
Carla,  indicating  how  fast 
Travelers  moved: 

On  Monday,  Sept.  11,  weather 
reports  indicated  that  Carla 
would  hit  Texas  hard.  In 
Travelers  home  office  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  the  public  information  and 
advertising  department  under 
Herbert  J.  Kramer,  advertising 


Times’  Grocery  Workshop 
Spots  Housewife  Conflicts 


Many  housewives  still  have  a 
“deep  inner  conflict”  about 
serving  processed  foods  and 
beverages,  and  manufacturers 
of  frozen  or  canned  foods  who 
don’t  realize  this  may  be  miss¬ 
ing  “a  great  potential”  in  sales 
volume. 

So  says  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter 
in  reporting  the  first  results  of 
the  New  York  Times’  Grocery 
Research  Workshop  (E&P,  June 
17,  page  30).  Dr.  Dichter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute  for  Motiva¬ 
tional  Research,  is  conducting  a 
continuing  series  of  depth  inter¬ 
views  among  panels  of  Times 
readers  in  an  effort  to  uncover 
the  panel  members’  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  grocery  products. 

He  reported  that  his  inter¬ 
viewers  repeatedly  hear  such 
expressions  as,  “I  prefer  the 
fresh”  .  .  .  “Not  the  real  thing” 
.  .  .  “Loses  the  vitamins  and 
minerals.” 

Feels  Conflict 

Dr.  Dichter  said  that  the 
closer  a  housewife  associates  a 
food  or  beverage  with  health 
and  nutrition  (canned  or  frozen 


orange  juice  and  vegetables), 
the  more  conflict  she  feels. 
“Women  like  convenience,  vari¬ 
ety  and  economy  (sometimes) 
of  processed  foods,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “But  they  tend  to 
equate  the  fresh  product  with 
‘naturalness’,  ‘purity’  and 
‘health  of  family’.” 

Dr.  Dichter  pointed  out  that 
he  is  “a  social  scientist,  not  a 
nutritionist.  However,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  vitamin  content 
of  many  processed  foods  is  equal 
to  their  natural  counterparts. 

“If  you  market  a  processed 
product,”  he  said,  “are  you  sure 
you  are  using  all  the  tools  at 
your  disposal  to  put  the  house¬ 
wife’s  mind  at  ease?  Do  your 
package  and  your  advertising 
do  everything  possible  to  put 
your  best  foot  forward  on  this 
critical  sales  point — ^the  proper¬ 
ties  and  qualities  which  will 
make  your  product  most  like  its 
‘natural’  counterpart? 

“If  not,”  he  said,  “many 
housewives  may  be  bypassing 
your  product  in  favor  of  the 
version  that  mother  used  to 
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director,  met  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  claim  department, 
and  the  casualty,  life,  and  fire 
agency  departments  to  assess 
the  impact  Carla  might  have  on 
Travelers  policy  holders  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana. 

That  same  afternoon,  J.  Doyle 
DeWitt  and  Sterling  Tooker, 
Travelers  president  and  vice- 
president  respectively,  met  with 
the  committee  and  gave  on-the- 
spot  approval  to  put  the  program 
into  effect.  Newspaper  ads  run¬ 
ning  85  lines  on  four  columns, 
and  radio  spot  announcements, 
were  put  into  production  immedi¬ 
ately.  In  essence,  these 
announcements  advised  policy 
holders  that  claims  would  be 
speedily  handled,  and  asked 
them  to  contact  Travelers  dis¬ 
aster  headquarters  in  their 
community. 

By  seven  Monday  night,  the 
program  had  been  forwarded  to 
Travelers’  offices  in  Houston, 
San  Antonio,  Dallas,  Lubbock 
and  New  Orleans,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  transmit  the  same  pro¬ 
gram  to  other  offices  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

On  Tuesday,  Sept.  12  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  Travelers  claims  men 
worked  by  candlelight  as  Carla 
knocked  out  electric  power.  They 
processed  600  claims  and  had 
checks  distributed  the  same  day, 
and  by  Wednesday  had  handl^ 
more  than  1,250  claims. 

PR  Efforts 

In  addition  to  its  advertising 
programs.  Travelers  has 
also  undertaken  two  major 
public  relations  programs:  1)  A 
safety  campaign  featuring  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  booklet,  “Deadly 
Reckoning,”;  and  2)  A  non¬ 
partisan  political  promotion, 
“America  Goes  To  the  Polls.” 

This  year  alone.  Travelers 
distributed  3,250,000  copies  of 
“Deadly  Reckoning” — an  annual 
compilation  of  street  and  high¬ 
way  accident  data.  Prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  Kramer,  this  statistical  com¬ 
pilation  requires  four  to  five 
months  of  work  with  the  nation’s 
state  motor  vehicle  departments. 

The  booklet  is  distributed 
annually  to  editors  and  feature 
writers  of  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  U.S.,  as  well  as  to 
every  community  with  a  weekly 
newspaper.  An  accompanying 
letter  suggests  that  the  booklet 
may  provide  source  material  for 
editorials  on  highway  safety  or 
some  other  aspect  of  safety 
touching  pedestrians. 
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AD  AGENCIES; 


I  AD-lines 

I  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Ever  wish  you  could  chew-out 
your  Congressman? 

Martin  K.  Speckter,  president 
of  Martin  K.  Speckter  Associ¬ 
ates.  Inc.,  has  just  chewed-out  the 
entire  U.  S.  Congress  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  current  issue  of  Public 
Relations  Journal  which  is  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  corporate  adver¬ 
tising. 

*  *  * 

He  points  out  that  this  past 
summer,  “the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  threw  a  forceful 
punch  at  Madison  Avenue  and 
hit  Main  Street  on  the  jaw.” 

Attacking  the  provisions  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  of 
1961,  in  which.  Mr.  Speckter 
says,  the  legislators  demonstrated 
a  “sad  ignorance  of  advertising,” 
he  points  out  that  Congress  was 
cautioned  in  advance  that  the 
blanket  prohibition  of  advertising 
was  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country. 

“The  prejudicial  attitude  of 
the  man  on  the  street  toward  ad¬ 
vertising  is  unfortunate.  But. 
when  Congress  demonstrates 
equal  ignorance,  it  is  downright 
dangerous.”  he  warns. 

*  *  * 

“It  should  be  the  sentiment  of 
every  thinking  man  in  public  of¬ 
fice,”  Mr.  Speckter  argues,  “that 
our  defense  production  units  be 
encouraged  to  tell  their  employes, 
their  stockholders  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  about  their  corporate 
contributions  to  our  defense  ef¬ 
fort. 

“That  is  why  it  is  Main  Street, 
not  Madison  Avenue,”  he  writes, 
“which  will  suffer  most  from  the 
present  Act.  By  striking  at  the 
‘selfish’  motivations  of  advertiser, 
agency  and  media.  Congress  has 
succe^ed  only  in  road-blocking 
a  most  constructive  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  which  would  add  na¬ 
tional  awareness  to  national  de¬ 
fense — a  vital  ingredient.  Thus, 
the  Act  works  against  the  very 
things  our  national  leaders  have 
expressly  pleaded  for:  a  broad 
awareness  of  the  crisis — but  a 
complete  awareness  —  good  as 
well  as  bad ;  and  a  resolute  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  part  of  every 
American  to  contribute  individ¬ 
ually  toward  the  strengthening  of 
the  U.  S.” 

*  «  « 

What  we’d  like  to  know  is 
how  the  PR  director  of  a  large 
firm  knows  at  what  point  the 
new  rules  for  business  deduc¬ 
tion  apply  if  the  firm  also  uses 
PR  ads  to  promote  its  regular 
products  or  industrial  image? 
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Crichton  4-A  Presiilcnt 

John  H.  Crichton,  42,  editor 
of  Advertising  Age,  has  i)een 
unanimously  chosen  president¬ 
elect  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies.  He 
will  join  4-A  on  Jan.  1.5,  1!»62, 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  President  Frederic  R.  Gamble  when 

public  criticism  of  advertising  joins  him  in  urging  the  idea  and  President  Frederic  R.  Gamble  is 
stems  from  television,  according  has  suggested  that  4-A  supply  ^  retire, 
to  Edwin  C.  Cox,  retiring  chair-  members  with  a  printed  form  to  Crichton  was  graduated 

man  of  the  American  Associa-  simplify  their  reporting  to  media  ^rom  the  University  of  Missouri 


75%  of  Ad  Criticism 
Stems  from  TV  Abuse 


tion  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
and  also  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc. 

In  a  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  talk  last  week  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  4-A’s 
Western  Region  in  Coronado, 
Calif.,  Mr.  Cox  asked  for  “organ¬ 
ized  and  vigorous”  action  by 
agency  people  to  “improve  our 
own  standards  and  correct  our 
own  excesses.”  Mr.  Cox,  who 
will  retire  from  K&E  Nov.  1 
after  28  years  with  the  ag^ency 
(E&P,  Oct.  21,  page  70),  offered 
specific  recommendations  for 
action. 

He  noted  that  the  current 
“inadequate”  copy  code  of  the 
4-A  is  being  redr^ted  and  that 
a  Committee  on  Improving 
Advertising  is  considering  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  effect  that  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  new  code  be  made  a 
condition  of  membership  in  the 
4-A.  He  said  this  was  “a  pro¬ 
posal  that  I  heartily  endorse  and 
that  I  hope  will  come  before  our 
next  annual  meeting.  .  .  .  The 
time  has  come  to  be  unequivocal.” 

‘Major  New  Step’ 


on  questionable  advertising.  He 
added  that  this  will  be  considered 
at  the  next  4-A  board  meeting. 

“But  no  one  has  to  wait  for  a 
board  meeting  to  start  such  a 
healthy  practice,”  he  said.  “Why 
not  start  right  away?  In  the 
same  spirit,  when  you  hear  that 
a  media  owner  has  turned  down 
a  lucrative  piece  of  business, 
write  him  a  letter  of  commenda¬ 
tion.  You  may  be  surprised  how 
warmly  it  will  be  received.” 

Mr.  Cox  said  it  was  just  a 
small  area  of  advertising  that 
was  contaminating  the  whole 
and  that  4-A  is  taking  steps  to 
correct  the  public  impression  of 
advertising  through  Hill  & 
Knowlton  public  relations  and 
through  its  own  program. 

Discussing  the  work  of  the 
Interchange,  Mr.  Cox  said  he 
was  concerned  with  “one  of  its 
apparent  limitations.” 

“The  kind  of  criticisms 
received  from  professional 
advertising  people  differs  con¬ 
siderably  from  those  reported  in 
studies  of  the  public  at  large,” 
he  said.  “Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  criticisms  in  the  public 
studies  arose  from  television, 
and  only  20%  of  those  recently 
received  in  the  Interchange  con¬ 
cern  this  medium.” 

Mr.  Cox  also  revealed  that 
part  of  the  4-A  program  con¬ 
cerns  eventual  establishment  of 
a  Graduate  Department  of 
Advertising  in  a  prominent  uni 


in  1940  as  Bachelor  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  After  serving  in  various 
positions  on  newspapers  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Montana,  he  joined 
Advertising  Age  in  1941. 

an  increasing  drive  for  it  in  TV. 

«  «  « 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Admiral  Sales  Corp.  has 
named  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  as 
its  new  agency,  succeeding 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc. 
The  change  is  effective  immedi¬ 
ately. 

«  «  « 

•  Walter  H.  Dyer,  formerly 
with  the  American  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Public  Information 
Bureau,  has  been  named  director 
of  public  relations  of  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Co. 

*  *  * 

•  In  a  realignment  of  its  top 
brass.  Dancer- Fitzgerald -Sam¬ 
ple,  Inc.,  has  named  Chester 
T.  Birch  as  president  of  the 
agency,  succeeding  Clifford  L. 
Fitzgerald,  who  becomes  chair¬ 
man. 


Mr.  Cox  recommended  a 
“major  new  step”  to  complement 
the  joint  ANA-4- A  Interchange 
of  Opinion  on  Objectionable 
Advertising. 

“I  would  like  to  see,”  he  said, 

“an  organized  and  vigorous 

effort  by  agency  people  to  call  ^uverusuig  m  a  prununeni.  uni-  Xamorl  Pi»*»ir-v 

to  the  attention  of  media  any  versity,  a  move  which  might  lead  iXciraeu  rrexy 


•  Samuel  Dalsimer  has  been 
elected  an  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Grey  Advertising  Inc. 
He  joined  the  agency  in  1955 
as  a  vicepresident  and  account 
supervisor  on  packaged  goods. 


advertisements  or  commercials 
that  are  below  our  standards  or 
that  are  harmful  to  advertising 
as  a  whole.  This  is  an  activity 
that  will  have  to  be  done  by  the 
association.” 

Acknowledge  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  an  ad  medium  to 
reject  advertising,  especially  if 
the  competition  was  nmning  it, 
Mr.  Cox  continued:  “How  much 
easier  it  might  be  for  him  if  he 
had  a  dozen  letters  from  other 
valued  customers  urging  him  to 
reject  or  discontinue  a  certain 
campaign  that  is  offensive. 

“Can  we  get  agency  people  to 
do  this?  It  is  really  a  question 
of  how  much  you  care.” 

Backed  by  Gamble 

Mr.  Cox,  who  will  relinquish 
his  post  as  4-A  chairman  on 
Nov.  1,  told  the  meeting  that  4-A 


to  other  such  departments 
other  universities.  This  develop¬ 
ment  could  lead  to  a  greater 
professional  standing  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  to  an  improvement  in 
“our  serious  problem  of  recruit¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Cox  said. 

Doubled  Ad  Expenditures 

Mr.  Gamble  told  the  meeting 
that  advertising  expenditures  in 
the  U.S.  could  double  by  1970  to 
an  annual  total  of  $24  billion. 
He  said  this  figure  will  be 
reached  if  the  peacetime  ratio 
between  advertising  and  gross 
national  product  is  maintained. 
Gross  product  is  expected  to 
increase  from  this  year’s  $525 
billion  to  $800  billion. 

Color  advertising  is  the  big 
thing  today,  Mr.  Gamble  said, 
adding  that  its  use  in  news¬ 
papers  is  growing  and  there  is 


Esty  Stowell,  who  joined 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather  Inc., 
five  years  ago  as  executive  vice- 
president,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  agency,  succeeding 
David  Ogilvy,  who  becomes 
chairman. 

• 

Joins  S.F.  Chronicle 

Harriet  Feinberg,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Radio  Broadcasters 
Association,  has  moved  over  to 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  to 
handle  media  promotion. 


Daily  Names  Rep 

The  Sydney  (N.  S.)  Cape 
Breton  Post  has  named  Les 
Chitty  &  Associates  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont.,  as  its  representa¬ 
tive  in  Canada. 
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Plus  Linage  Seen 
In  Showcase  Idea 


A  new  national  marketing 
network,  Shopping  Center  Show¬ 
case,  Inc.,  using  the  lure  of  the 
major  regional  shopping  center 
to  provide  maximum  exposure 
for  nationally  advertised  brands 
and  services,  is  expected  to  hike 
sales  —  and  newspaper  ad  lin¬ 
age  —  in  the  nation’s  43  leading 
marketing  areas. 

Announced  this  week  by  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Jenkins,  president.  Shop¬ 
ping  Center  Showcase  plans  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  per 
month  in  each  of  43  Showcase 
marketing  areas  to  insure  con¬ 
tinuing  consumer  interest  and 
traffic. 

“Announcements  of  coming 
events,  promotions  and  the 
range  of  products  on  display 
will  be  placed  in  local  newspa¬ 
pers  and  on  local  radio-TV  sta¬ 
tions  in  every  major  market,” 
Mr.  Jenkins  said. 

“Naturally,”  Mr.  Jenkins  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “Shopping 
Center  Showcase  will  implement 
national,  regional  and  local 
newspaper  advertising  at  the 


point  of  purchase  by  actually 
demonstrating  nationally-adver¬ 
tised  products  and  services  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poten¬ 
tial  purchasers. 

“It  should  benefit  local  news¬ 
papers  by  encouraging  manu¬ 
facturers  to  advertise  locally  to 
tie-in  with  Showcase  exhibits,” 
he  said. 

Asserting  that  hard  selling  is 
coming  back,  Mr.  Jenkins  de¬ 
scribed  SCS  as  combining  the 
magnetism  of  the  old-fashioned 
carnival  and  the  merchandising 
know-how  of  the  nation’s  largest 
manufacturers  and  service  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  a  third  dimen¬ 
sion  that  presents  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  methods. 

In  each  of  the  country’s  43 
largest  marketing  areas,  he  said, 
one  or  more  ultra-modem  glass 
and  steel  Showcase  buildings 
will  spring  up  month  after 
month  in  preferred  spots  at 
regional  shopping  centers.  In 
these  exhibit  buildings  will  be 
shown  and  demonstrated  the 
newest  products,  ideas  and  serv¬ 
ices  developed  in  the  U.  S.,  rang- 


You  call  the  tune 


in  ALTOONA 


"Test-Town",  Pa. 


m 


Whether  your  product  is  food  or 
appliances,  cigarettes  or  soap 
flakes,  Pennsylvania’s  No.  1  test 
town  is  an  ideal  place  to  start 
singing  its  praises.  Here  we  have 
typical  distribution  patterns,  an 
economy  nicely  balanced  between  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture,  retailers  attuned  to  the  need  for  local  co¬ 
operation  in  a  successful  test  campaign. 

These  factors,  plus  the  fact  that  the  Mirror  reaches 
98%  of  Altoona  city  families,  4  out  of  5  Blair  County 
homes,  practically  guarantees  that  if  you  strike  the 
right  note  in  Altoona,  you’ll  soon  be  making  beauti¬ 
ful  music  at  the  cash  register! 

TEST  BEST  IM  PENNSrLy4NM  WITH  THE 

Hltoona  SlRirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richord  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


ing  from  food  through  house¬ 
hold  appliances  and  travel  to 
boats  and  automobiles. 

“Each  exhibitor  will  have  his 
own  area  to  demonstrate  his 
product  or  service  to  his  heart’s 
content  to  the  tens  of  millions 
of  monthly  shopping  center  cus¬ 
tomers,”  Mr.  Jenkins  said. 

Weekly  giveaways  of  TV  sets, 
cars,  trips  abro^  and  even 
furnished  houses  to  lucky  num¬ 
ber  holders  visiting  the  Show¬ 
case  is  expected  to  keep  at¬ 
tendance  at  a  peak.  Product 
sampling,  couponing,  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  household  appliances 
and  actual  customer  testing  of 
new  products  and  packaging 
will  bring  the  customer  right  up 
to  the  point  of  sale. 

According  to  Mr.  Jenkins, 
customers  at  regional  shopping 
centers  will  be  able  to  “see,  hear, 
taste,  smell  and  actually  feel 
nationally  advertised  pr^ucts. 
Due  to  the  space  squeeze  inside 
retail  stores  and  the  weakness 
of  retail  salesmanship,  products 
can  no  longer  be  merchandised 
properly.  Shopping  Center 
Showcase  will  give  national  and 
regional  advertisers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  off  and  even 
demonstrating  their  products  to 
customers  in  a  buying  mood,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Jenkins  noted  that  SCS 
is  designed  to  enable  manufac¬ 
turers  or  service  organizations 
to  dominate  an  entire  market¬ 
ing  area  amounting  to  upwards 
of  250,000  families  through  co¬ 
ordination  of  sales  and  promo¬ 
tional  activities  with  distribu¬ 
tors  and  retail  outlets. 

SCS  plans  to  open  its  first 
showcase  at  the  Prince  George 
Plaza  shopping  center  at  Hy- 
attsville,  Md.,  next  March.  Each 
succeeding  month,  one  or  more 
showcases  will  be  opened.  In  all, 
by  the  end  of  1964,  Mr.  Jenkins 
expects  to  have  about  55  show¬ 
cases  throughout  the  U.S. 

The  64'-square  foot  demon¬ 
stration  areas  (28  in  each  show¬ 
case)  will  be  contracted  to 
manufacturers.  Every  exhibit 
will  change  after  one  month  at 


each  showcase  to  keep  consumer 
interest  high.  Each  .showcase 
building  will  be  121  feet  long; 
41  feet  deep.  Along  both  ends 
and  down  the  center  will  be  ex¬ 
hibit  areas.  Front  and  hack 
walls  will  be  glass,  permitting 
an  outside  view  of  the  exhibits. 


bro^  and  even  BACKYARD  BONANZ.t 

phenomenon  of  the  back- 
J®' if  produced  a  knotty, 

f  ^  ’  although  not  unpleasant,  prob- 

a  peak  Product  advertising  depurt- 

onmg,demonstra-  Galesburg  Ill.) 

sehold  appliances  R^gi^ter-Mail,  according  to  F. 
sterner  testing  of  g  Hinman,  advertising  di- 
and  packaging  rector 

customer  right  up  g^^^  Galesburg 

i  M  T  1  •  have  taken  up  selling  their  un-  . 
to  Mr  Jenkins,  but  usable,  odds  and 

regional  ^  shopping  gjjjg  ^jjat  one  finds  in  attics 
able  to  s^,  hear,  basements.  Sales  are  made 
ind  actually  f^l  ^ight  from  the  backyard,  cash 
/ertised  products. 

ace  squeeze  inside  rj-be  first  10  days  of  Octolier 
ind  the  weakness  averaged  six  sales  a  day,  ac- 
manship.  Products  g^^ding  to  the  ads  in  the  Gales- 
•  be  merchandised  ^urg  Register-Mail, 
o  p  p  1  n  g  Center  amateur  merchants,  ac- 

give  national  and  cording  to  Mr.  Hinman,  un- 
rtisers  tJie  oppor-  familiar  with  deadline  arrange- 
ving  off  and  even  on  display  advertising, 

:  their  products  to  telephone  their  ads  into  the 
a  buying  mood,  newspaper  the  same  day  they 
or-a  oxpoot  them  to  be  published, 
s  not^  that  SLb  ^he  sheer  volume  of  these  ads 
}  enable  m^ufac-  — there  were  more  than  160  last 
vice  organizations  month  —  make  a  day-before 
an  entire  market-  deadline  necessary  in  order  to 
unting  to  upwards  provide  time  to  set  them  in 
mines  through  co-  type  and  to  allow  space, 
sales  and  promo-  -pbe  only  advertising  man 
with  distribu-  chagrined  by  the  ad  bonanza  is 
111  outlets.  Pete  Fields,  classified  ad  man- 

to  open  its  first  ager,  who  for  years  has  been 
the  Prince  George  trying  to  convince  housewives 
ng  center  at  Hy-  that  they  could  clear  their 
,  next  March.  Each  attics  of  unwanted  items  with 
onth,  one  or  more  a  small  classified  ad,  deadline 
11  be  opened.  In  all,  for  which  is  10  a.m.  the  day  of 
:  1964,  Mr.  Jenkins  publication.  When  the  un- 
ive  about  55  show-  solicited  backyard  bonanza 
lout  the  U.S.  broke  unexpectedly,  it  broke  in 

uare  foot  demon-  the  laps  of  Mr.  Field’s  col- 
s  (28  in  each  show-  leagues  in  the  display  ad  depart- 
be  contracted  to  ment. 

rs.  Every  exhibit  The  display  ad  boys,  licking 
ifter  one  month  at  their  chops,  ask  only  that  the 
ads  be  given  to  them  at  least 
one  day  before  the  date  of 
publication. 

Have  you  uses  ad  pages 

arkM  JANESVILLE,  Wis. 

rUUeriLa  “When  a  young  clothier  in  his 

I  I  Q  early  thirties  who  borrows  con- 

lately  •  sideraWe  money  to  remodel  his 

store  and  then  announces  his 
formal  opening  with  two  full 
pages  and  seven  half  pages  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  one 
I  issue,  we  think  that  makes 
W.  Gressnan, 

^  ;  Janesville  Gazette  business  man- 

a*u/  ager.  The  Gazette  carried  the 

JO  i/-  y  y  '  grand  opening  advertising  in 

behalf  of  the  new  W.  G.  Bullis 
Store  for  Men. 
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COPLEY  PRODUCTIONS  documentary  films  are  a  solid  foundation  in 
assisting  in  the  educational  development  of  printing  and  journalism 
students  and  are  available,  without  charge,  as  another  part  of  the 
Copley  Newspapers’  active  service  to  educators  and  to  the  newspaper 
profession.  All  prints  are  in  color,  sound-on-film,  16mm.  Check  the 
films  you’re  interested  in  — we'll  ship  them  to  you.  (Because  of  the 
heavy  demand  for  our  films,  and  the  increased  costs  of  materials,  we 
now  request  that  film  users  pay  shipping  charges  both  ways.) 

“TRIBUNE  DEADLINE”  —  An  encompassing  view  of  the  immensity  and 
complexity  of  the  Evening  TVibune  in  San  Diego.* 

"FROM  TYPE  TO  PAPER”  —  Shows  the  earliest  forms  of  man’s  written 
records . . .  from  stone  age  carvings  to  modern  daily 
newspaper  presses.* 

"CITY  ROOM”  —  A  full  day  in  the  City  Room  of  TTie  San  Diego  Union.* 
"ROP  COLOR”  —  How  a  large  newspaper  plant  handles  color.* 
“CLASSIFIED:  AMERICA’S  MARKET  PLACE” -'The  comprehensiveness  of 
classified  advertising  and  the  technical  procedures  of  a 
newspaper’s  classified  department. 

“THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  CORNER  IN  THE  U.SA.”  -  Depicts  San  Diego 
(bounty’s  varied  industries  and  unlimited  scenic  beauty. 

"THE  STAR  OF  IN0|A”-A  concise  film  outlining  the  efforts  of 
The  Star  of  India’s  Restoration  Committee  to  gain  support  to 
restore  the  iron-hulled  windjsonmer  to  her  former  glory. 

“A  NEW  WAY  OF  LIFE”  —  Captures  all  the  splendors  and  wonders  of 
Borrego  Springs,  California,  San  Diego  County’s  lush 
desert  playground. 

*Also  available  in  Spanish  soundtrack. 


CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE: 


□  "ROP  Color” 

□  "From  Type  To  Paper” 

□  “City  Room” 

□  "Classified:  America’s 

Market  Place” 


Your  Name- 


School  or  Organization 
Date  Film  Desired - 


□  "The  Star  of  India” 

□  "The  Most  Important 

Corner  in  the  U.S.A.' 

□  "Tribune  Deadline” 

□  "A  New  Way  of  Life” 


A|DIVISI0N|  of  the  COPLEY  press  INC. 

7776  IVANHOE,  RO.  BOX  1530,  LA  JOLLA,  CALIE 


READY  FOR  SHIPMENT  TO  YOUl 


NEWS-JOURNAL 


Papers  are  your 
best  seller  in 

DELAWARE 

i  .  .  America's  only 
single-state  market, 
iwith  $8,771  per  fam¬ 
ily  buying  poAer  — 
third  highest  in  the 
nation! 


Inland  Newspaper  Reps  \  IVT  A  -i.^ 

Now  ‘Market  Centers’  lU  XlC 

Chicago  V’ 

Inland  Newspaper  Represen-  i 
tatives,  Inc.,  estoblished  in  1926,  ^ 

has  changed  its  name  to  Mar-  r^gUll'I'g. 
ket  Centers,  Inc. 

The  name  change  follows 

initiation  of  two  new  services:  Presentation  of  long-aw 

Dodge  is  introducing  rtrr962  ad;;mageous“  to  havT  alhird  1)  One-order  on^bill,  one-  5?®"i^*^^,°^AdvertitJre’ ‘ “P° 

le  of  trucks  with  a  distinc-  party  support  our  story  of  check;  and  2)  Month  y  competi-  ^atmnal  Adv^i^rs  Pi 

rely  different  type  of  adver-  traditional  Dodge  dependability  tive  Image  reports  Inland  News-  J  J 

ling  (via  BBDO)  in  199  news-  and  trouble-free  operation.  paper  Representatives  retained  ^“^iatior^t  HoTSnes 

ipers  in  172  markets,  plus  “However,”  he  added,  “our  f  a  division  of  Market  Centers,  Sprmgs 

agazines  and  outdoor.  new  campaign  differs  sharply  Inc.,  will  provide  these  services  Launch^  two  years  af 

D  R  Crandall  director  of  ^rom  customary’  testimonial-  to  newspaper  clientele.  an  effort  to  bridge  the  ga 

uck  niarketine  said  the  pro-  type  truck  advertising,  which  James  H.  Morrow,  president  tween  oyer-all  manageineni 

•am  continues’  Dodge’s  pre-  usually  features  a  smiling  of  the  INR  division,  said  there  ^ 

ouslv  announced  policy  of  owner  standing  beside  his  ve-  has  been  no  change  in  ownership  ” 

oviiRne  strone  local  support  hide.  Neither  truck  owner  nor  and  that  reorganization  was  ef-  {" 

kev  truck  dealers  through  vehicle  appear  in  our  new  ads.  fected  to  provide  specialized  and 

e  u^  ornewspapeS  anrout-  for  this  is  that  we  expanded  service  for  clientele,  f>rect^Dr  of  Westinghouse 

a,  5.e  <»  beneflts  for  agPnoio.  and  thoir  cliont,. 

oad  national  truck -buvine  the  new  truck  owner  rather  ,  A  highlight  of  the  thre 

idience  through  magazines  than  product  details.”  ~  meeting  will  be  presentati 

idience  through  magazines.  industry  sources  estimate  the  Canadian  Ldnage  Up  ihe  first  Paul  B.  West  Awi 

In  Sports  Sections  Dodge  truck  ad  budget  at  be-  9.5%  for  T  Months  H*  Bristol,  chairma 

-  u  ,  a.1.  1  tween  $3  and  $4  million  an-  _  ..  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  and  i 

The  campaign  broke  the  week  jggQ  Canadian  daily  newspapers  man  of  the  Advertising  Co 

'  Oct.  16  with  600,  800,  and  ^  $33,000  in  news-  increased  their  national  adver-  The  award  was  establishei 

10-line  insertions,  with  each  pj^^s.  ^  $31,792,278  year  by  ANA  to  honor  “tl 

iper  averaging  three  inser-  '  ,  in  the  first  seven  months  of  this  dividual  contributing  the 

ons  during  the  campaign.  All  _  .  y®*^  compared  to  the  1960  to  advertising  and  who  bes 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Dodge  Truck  Ads 
Given  Unique  Twist 


Decker!  Appointed 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Gene  Deckert,  for  the  past  25 
years  with  West-Holliday  Co., 
now  known  as  Nelson  Roberts 
&  Associates,  has  been  named 
national  advertising  manager 
for  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic 
and  Morning  Herald. 


Joins  Chi  Trihime 

Byron  C.  Campbell,  on  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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publisbed  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


Contact:  Story,  Brookt  &  Finley,  Inc. 
or  News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


f 


Today's  electricity  is  produced  in  some  of  the  biggest,  most  ingenious  and  precise  equipment  ever  built.  One  part . . .  the  turbine ...  is  as  big 
as  a  locomotive,  revolves  at  the  speed  of  sound,  is  so  hot  it  glows  a  cherry  red,  and  its  parts  fit  together  like  a  fine  watch.  That’s  today’s  best 
method,  and  it’s  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can  go.  And  so  Westinghouse,  which  builds  this  equipment,  is  experimenting  with  completely  new 
methods  of  producing  electricity.  Some  of  them  are  rather  exotic.  One  method  produces  electricity  by  shooting  a  stream  of  gas  between  a  set 
of  magnets.  Sounds  simple,  but  this  is  like  handling  the  roaring  exhaust  of  a  rocket.  The  gas  travels  2,000  miles  an  hour  at  5,000  degrees  F. 
This  method  has  a  jawbreaker  of  a  name... magnetohydrodynamics.  Called  MHO  for  short.  It  is  a  jawbreaker  of  a  problem.  But  companies 
like  Westinghouse  are  nearing  a  solution.  A  Westinghouse  MHO  generator  has  produced  electricity  for  52  minutes.  That’s  five  times  as  long  as 
any  other  has  ever  run.  If  MHD  "works,”  we  will  be  in  a  new  world  of  electric  power.  You  can  be  sure ...  if  it’s  y^0^^jpg|^Q|J00 


Cement  workers  are  safety 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Safety  is  traditional  in  the  cement  industry,  today  one  of 
the  safest  of  all  heavy  industries.  In  fact,  accident  preven¬ 
tion  was  a  basic  activity  of  the  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  its  member  companies  as  far  back 
as  1916.  The  successful  pioneer  methods  of  PCA  have  since 
served  as  patterns  for  associations  in  other  industries. 

Year  after  year  the  cement  industry  has  scored  remark¬ 
able  safety  achievements.  Last  year  79  cement  plants  won 
honors  for  operation  free  of  lost-time  accidents.  21  of  them 
had  been  accident-free  for  more  than  one  thousand  days. 
The  top  record  has  been  17  successive  years  without  a 
single  disabling  injury!  A  good  example  of  the  cement 
industry’s  continuing  safety  leadership  is  the  concept  of 
total  safety.  It  is  expressed  in  the  widely -used  theme, 
“Safety  Always  in  All  Ways!”  Total  safety  means  that  the 


responsible  worker  who  takes  his  own  and  his  family’s 
safety  seriously — 24  hours  a  day — works  for  accident  pre¬ 
vention  on  and  off  the  job.  Genuine  concern  for  human 
values  calls  for  safety  leadership  that  blankets  factory, 
home,  highway,  school  and  community. 

Nerve  center  of  the  cement  industry  safety  program  is 
the  Accident  Prevention  Bureau  at  PCA  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  Here,  accident  data  for  180  cement  plants  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  40,000  workers  are  collected,  analyzed 
and  distributed.  To  meet  safety  needs  a  constant  flow  of 
ideas,  posters,  educational  and  engineering  know-how  is 
provided  to  help  cement  plant  teams  develop  their  own 
tailored  safety  programs.  PCA’s  own  Accident  Prevention 
Magazine  is  published  regularly  for  detailed  guidance  in 
improving  conditions  and  instructing  personnel. 


minded  at  home,  too! 


Good  citizens.  Cementmen  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  safety  programs.  Safety 
inspections  of  churches  and 
schools — gun  safety  instruction 
for  youngsters — first-aid  training 
— safe  driving  courses — these  are 
a  few  of  the  activities  that  have 
been  conducted  by  workers  at 
typical  cement  plants  throughout 
the  PCA  membership. 


with 


A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete 


?^0  B'^ond'^oy.  York,  Y 


force  —  or  even  better  b.'cause 
the  industrial  publicist  talks  to 
a  broader  audience.” 

To  provide  this  technical 
know-how,  BMA  has  on  its  staff 
of  60  people,  16  graduate  engi¬ 
neers.  In  addition,  the  firm  also 
numbers  among  its  te<hnical 
personnel  a  graduate  physicist 
and  a  mathematician  who  can 
qualify  as  a  computer  specialist. 

Mr.  Burson  explaincnl  that 
this  technical  staff  makes  it 
possible  to  provide  a  client  with 
a  full  range  of  public  relations 
services  that  includes  te<hnical 
articles,  brochures  and  booklets 
for  sales  and  services  programs, 
external  house  organs,  new 
product  introductions,  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  preparation  of 
technical  papers  for  pre.senta- 
tion  to  technical  societies. 

Financial  PR 

Concurrent  with  its  growth  in 
the  technical  publicity  field, 
Burson-Marsteller  also  has  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  field  of  corporate 
and  financial  public  relations. 
This  past  year,  for  example, 
BMA  was  instrumental  in  the 
preparation  of  annual  reports 
for  eight  publicly-owned  corpor¬ 
ations. 

“Not  only  have  we  equipped 
ourselves  to  do  a  technical  pub¬ 
licity  job  by  hiring  graduate 
engineers  who  can  write,”  Mr. 
Burson  said,  “but  we  have 
placed  equal  emphasis  on  staff 
members  qualified  to  understand 
and  interpret  the  balance  sheet 
of  a  corporation  and  communi¬ 
cate  the  company’s  basic  philos¬ 
ophy  to  shareholders  and  the 
business  community  in  general.” 

This  combination  of  financial 
and  product  knowledge  makes 
it  possible  for  BMA  to  perform 
what  Mr.  Burson  considers  their 
basic  function — helping  clients 
sell  their  products. 

“Public  relations,”  Mr.  Burson 
told  E&P,  “is  no  good  unless  it 
helps  make  the  client’s  cash 
register  ring.  There  is  no  sense 
in  building  a  climate  for  a  prod¬ 
uct  unless  that  climate  sells  the 
product,” 

Mr.  Burson  said  that  he  first 
sensed  the  need  for  a  public 
relations  firm  specifically  quali¬ 
fied  to  handle  technical  and  in¬ 
dustrial  accounts  while  he  was 
PR  director  for  the  Ferguson 
Co.  However,  World  War  II  in¬ 
terrupted  his  career,  and  it 
wasn’t  until  1946,  following  a 
hitch  in  an  Army  combat  engi¬ 
neer  group  in  Europe,  that  he 
got  a  chance  to  test  his  theory 
by  starting  a  one-man  business 
with  desk  space  in  a  client’s 
office. 

Six  years  later,  he  met  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Marsteller  who  headed 
the  then  Marsteller,  Gebhardt 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 


General  Writer  Gives 
Way  to  Specialist 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Newsmen  considering  a  switch  duction  experts,”  Mr.  Burson 
to  the  public  relations  field  were  said. 

cautioned  this  week  that  the  The  advice  comes  from  a  man 
scribe  who  can  “write  about  well-qualified  to  give  advice  on 
anything”  is  giving  way  to  the  getting  into  public  relations,  for 
specialist  in  an  expanding  tech-  if  there  is  any  “secret”  to  the 
nological  economy  that  requires  successful  practice  of  public  re- 
a  good  deal  more  than  a  “sur-  lations  it  probably  lies  in  the 
face  technical  knowledge”  to  men  who  practice  it  —  men  like 
publicize  products  with  an  engi-  Mr.  Burson  who  left  his  report¬ 
ing  job  on  the  . If  emp/i  is  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  and  came  to 
!  New  York  in  1941  as  PR  direc- 
•-  tor  for  the  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co., 
1-  a  firm  of  industrial  engineers 
and  builders. 

By  so  doing,  Mr. 


If  a  newsman  is  so  orien¬ 
tated,  then  I  say,  ‘Come  on  in! 
The  water’s  fine’,”  Harold  Bur¬ 
son,  president,  Burson-Marstel¬ 
ler  Associates,  New  York,  told 


Burson 

learned  his  engineering  orienta- 
Tuugh  Customers  hard  way  —  by  doing. 

“The  ‘Help  Wanted!  Engi-  “I  wasn’t  particularly  well- 
neers’  sign  is  being  flashed  to-  equipped  for  public  relations 
day  not  only  by  industrial  con-  work  when  I  started,”  Mr.  Bur-  the  Commercial  Appeal.  I  joined 
cems  but  also  by  public  rela-  son  admitted.  “I  had  a  B.  A.  de-  the  paper  full-time  after  I  had 
tions  and  publicity  firms  with  gree  from  the  University  of  graduated. 

clients  whose  products  are  Mississippi  and  a  flair  for  writ-  “But  in  those  days,  things 
bought  by  tough-minded  custo-  ing  which  I  developed  while  act-  were  different.  The  joumalist- 
mers  such  as  engineers  and  pro-  ing  as  college  news  reporter  for  publicist  who  could  write  about 

anything  was  quite  acceptable. 
Our  economy  wasn’t  based  on 
technology  as  it  is  today,  and 
any  good  reporter  who  could  put 
a  technical  subject  into  every¬ 
day  English  for  the  reader,  was 
all  that  was  necessary,”  Mr. 
Burson  said. 

He  continued:  “Adjectives  like 
‘better’,  ‘newer’  and  ‘more  eco¬ 
nomical’  no  longer  impress  so¬ 
phisticated  industrial  buyers. 
The  mature  industrial  buyer  de¬ 
mands  specifications,  perform¬ 
ance  data  and  other  operating 
characteristics,  even  in  editorial 
material.  The  publicist  who  pre¬ 
pares  this  kind  of  copy  must  be 
as  well  equipped  to  write  it  as 
the  manufacturer’s  own  sales 


Harold  Burson 


iSUCCESSFUl 


EIING  PLANi 


IFOiB  PBNNSYtVANIA 
jlNCLUDB  I  1  I  ; 


PiySBURGH^^. 


Since  the  U.S.  Census  of  1940,  Erie  has  lead  all  major  cities  fn 
Pennsylvania  in  populotion  growth.  Yes,  your  ads  do  more  in 
Erie's  growing  market,  Pennsylvania's  3rd  City  and  only  port  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 


TheErieTimes 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 


(evening) 


news  features 


(morning) 


(Sunday) 


NOTHING  SELLS 

HOME 

FURNISHINGS 

LIKE  A  NEW  HOME! 

Move  into  a  new  home  and 
BINGO  .  .  .  treasured  belong¬ 
ings  look  old  and  shabby!  The 
kitchen  range  has  hot  spots . . . 
the  refrigerator  is  on  the  blink 
.  .  .  the  living  room  sofa  is  old 
fashioned  and  lumpy  .  .  .  and 
that  favorite  easy  chair  just 
has  to  go! 

Big  D,  with  41%  of  its  290,649 
occupied  dwellings  less  than 
ten  years  old,  is  a  favorable 
climate  for  selling  home  furn¬ 
ishings.  And  with  Dallas' 
biggest  home-building  boom 
underway  no  time's  like  the 
present  for  promoting  your 
wares  in  the  climate-right 
Dallas  News! 


NOTHING  SELLS  BIG  D 
LIKE  THE  NEWS! 

The  climate’s  the  thing! 

Even  more  than  its  vastly  larger  circulation, 
it’s  The  News’  favorable  climate  that  sells!  Like 
the  word  of  a  friend  it  adds  the  implication  to 
advertising,  ‘This  is  a  value!”  “This  is  good 
taste!”  “This  bargain  is  real!” 

That’s  the  reason  The  News  carries  36%  more 
real  estate  advertising  than  Dallas’  other  paper. 
National  advertisers  of  home  furnishings,  furni¬ 
ture,  equipment  and  supplies  favor  The  News 
with  a  29%  larger  share  of  their  promotion. 

The  right  climate  sells .  . .  and  The  News  is 
climate-right  for  selling  Big  D! 

^(oritutg 

CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.,  National  Representative 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Travel  Representative 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS; 

Ads  Fall-in 
On  Fall-Out 
Shelter  Issue 

A  16-page  Fallout  Shelter  Sec¬ 
tion  combining  editorial  content 
and  11,280  lines  of  advertising 
was  published  recently  by  the 
New  York  Mirror. 

Believed  to  be  a  “first”  by  a 
major  metropolitan  daily,  the 
section  was  distributed  with  the 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Long  Is¬ 
land  editions  of  the  Mirror. 

Editorial  content  covered  fall¬ 
out  shelter  construction,  A-blast 
survival,  shelter  financing,  and 
food  supplies.  Advertisers  were 
primarily  construction  firms  and 
related  suppliers.  More  than 
1800  coupons  offering  a  kit  of 
literature  on  shelters  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Mirror. 

The  section  was  conceived  and 
sold  by  Paul  Katz  and  Joseph 
Marsh,  both  members  of  the 
Mirror’s  retail  ad  staff. 

*  *  « 

COLUMBUS  DAY  ADS 

The  largest  regular  issue  ever 
published  by  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  —  104 
full-size  pages  in  five  sections 
—  was  published  Oct.  11  on  the 


eve  of  the  Columbus  Day  school 
holiday.  Largest  previous  regu¬ 
lar  issue  was  96  pages  published 
Aug.  24,  1955. 

In  last  week’s  record-breaker 
were  690  columns  of  ads,  in¬ 
cluding  four  color  ads,  two  of 
them  in  full  color.  One  24-page 
section  was  printed  the  day  be¬ 
fore  publication,  leaving  a  four- 
section  80-page  press  run  for 
Oct.  11. 

*  *  * 

3  SECTIONS  PUBLISHED 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News  recently  published  three 
“image-building,  money-mak¬ 
ing”  sections.  One  was  a  16- 
page  Fall  Footwear  Fashion 
Preview;  one  was  a  12-page 
Greater  Washington  Gourmet 
Guide,  and  the  third,  Man  in 
Space,  ran  eight  pages  and  was 
a  sequel  to  a  Space  Age  sec¬ 
tion  published  last  December. 

*  *  * 

DIAMOND  JUBILEE  EDITION 

The  Davenport  (Iowa)  Daily 
Times  recently  published  a  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee  Edition  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  its  75th  anniversary.  The 
edition  comprised  six  sections 
totaling  236  pages. 

Four  of  the  sections,  each 
with  a  full-color  cover,  were 
printed  tabloid  size  prior  to  date 
of  distribution  and  were  in¬ 
serted  and  sealed  in  transparent 
polyethylene  bags. 


VOL.  I,  NO.  1  REVIVED 

The  Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette  reproduced  Vol.  I,  No.  I 
of  its  first  issue  front  page  as 
a  cover  for  a  special  58-page 
Old-Fashioned  Bargain  Days 
edition.  More  than  50  local  mer¬ 
chants  participated  and  used 
old-fashioned  ad  layouts. 

*  *  « 

TRAVEL  SUPPLEMENT 

A  second  edition  of  the  news¬ 
paper  supplement,  “Treasurer 
Chest  of  World  Travel,”  created 
for  Scandinavian  Airlines  Sys¬ 
tem  by  Adams  and  Keyes  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  appeared  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  15  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  also  ran  Sunday, 
Oct.  22  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

A  RECORD-BREAKER 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
Oct.  5  printed  16  pages  carrying 
color  advertising — two  more 
pages  than  previously  printed 
by  the  News  on  a  single  day. 
Total  advertising  linage  for  the 
day’s  72-page  paper  was  129,905 
lines;  total  color  linage  for  the 
day,  29,552  lines.  Of  the  latter 
total,  11,156  lines  were  general 
and  18,396  retail. 


L.A.  Suburban 


Papers  Add  3 


Los  Anckles 
Los  Angeles  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  has  admitted  three 
more  publishing  groups  not 
formerly  part  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Suburban  package. 

The  new  papers  are  the  Belve¬ 
dere  Citizen;  Deal  Publications 
(including  Glendale-Foothill  and 
Burbank  Independent,  Griffith 
Park  News,  Los  Feliz  Hills 
News,  Parkside  Journal,  North¬ 
west  Leader,  Wilshire  and 
Miracle  Mile  Press,  Westlake 
Post,  Los  Angeles  City  News 
and  Los  Angeles  Press) ;  East- 
side  Journal,  El  Monte  Herald; 
Torrance  Herald  and  tbe  East¬ 
ern  Zone  of  the  Van  Nuys  News 
and  Greensheet. 

One  Order,  One  Bill 

In  1954,  six  groups  of  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  newspapers  in 
Los  Angeles  County  formed  the 
organization  for  joint  national 
advertising  sales.  The  publish¬ 
ing  firms  offer  a  single  order, 
single  billing  and  single  source 
of  responsibility  on  all  national 
advertising. 

The  combined  circulation  was 
459,565  originally.  The  group 
will  claim  1,009,326  circulation, 
as  of  next  Jan.  1. 
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KEMP  IMMERSION 
HEATING  MELTS 

&I4  6  mgi! 

Whether  you  choose  Kemp  Immersion  Melting  Pots  heated 
by  gas  or  electricity,  you  always  get .  . . 
f  Highest  heating  efficiency  . . .  because  the  heat  is  applied 
'  where  it  belongs — inside  the  metal. 
fy  Complete  temperature  control . . .  because  the  temperature 
^  of  the  molten  metal  responds  immediately  to  the  ther¬ 
mostatically-controlled  heaters. 

Q  Fastest  heat  recovery  .  . .  because  the  recirculation  heat- 
O  ing  tubes  start  re-heating  the  metal  at  once. 

^  Uniform  metal  temperature  .  .  .  because  the  heaters  are 
/  strategically  dispersed  throughout  the  pot,  and  recircula¬ 
tion  assures  even  heat  distribution. 

5  High  casting  raje  . . .  because  close  control  and  fast  heat 
recovery  permit  continuous  casting  . . .  even  with  large 
amounts  of  metal  added. 

^  Less  dross  formation . . .  because  an  inner  exhaust  actually 
O  blankets  the  metal,  insufotes  it  from  the  free  oxygen  in 
the  air. 

Write  NOW  for  further  information. 


It  always  pays 

to  come  to 


KEMP 

OF  BALTIMORE 


THE  C  M.  KEMP  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
405  E.  Oliver  BoKimof*  2,  Maryland. 
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to  sell  spot  color  to  your  advertisers,  you  add  a  color  cylinder  to  any  Hoe 
Lithomaster  offset  unit... cost  is  far  less  than  if  you  used  a  full  unit  for 
color... and  there’s  no  sacrifice  of  black-and-white  page  capacity... comes  a 
time  when  you  do  need  more  pages,  you  build  new  capacity  by  adding  units, 
just  as  you  add  color  cylinders ...  we  call  this  flexible  press  arrangement  the 
"building-block  system”. . .  a  system  refined  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  shoppers  guides,  commercial  printers,  etc. . . . 
R.  Hoe  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.Y.  HOE 

■  _ 


Public  Relations 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


and  Reed,  Inc.,  which  specialized 
in  industrial  advertising  ac¬ 
counts.  The  firm  which  later  be¬ 
came  Marsteller,  Rickard,  Geb- 
hardt  and  Reed  officially  changes 
its  name  to  Marsteller  Inc.  on 
Nov.  1.  Mr.  Marsteller  was  in 
the  market  for  a  firm  to  handle 
publicity  for  some  of  his  clients, 
and  an  arrangement  was  worked 
out  whereby  Mr.  Burson  took  on 
the  PR  function  for  the  agency’s 
clients.  This  worked  out  so  well 
that  Burson-Marsteller  Associ¬ 
ates  was  formed  in  1953  by 
merging  Mr.  Burson’s  operation 
into  a  firm  jointly  owned  by  Mr. 
Burson  and  the  agency. 

Mr.  Burson  said  that  a 
marked  separation  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  advertising  functions 
of  the  agency  and  the  public 
relations  functions  of  BMA,  but 
that  on  accounts  held  jointly  by 
the  PR  firm  and  the  agency, 
however,  there  is  close  coordina¬ 
tion  of  promotional  programs — 
a  factor  sold  hard  by  the  com¬ 
bined  operation. 

Burson-Marsteller’s  consistent 
growth  is  indicative  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  business  of  special¬ 
ized  public  relations  referred  to 


by  Mr.  Burson.  One  of  the  larg¬ 
est  firms  operating  in  these 
specialized  areas,  BMA  serves 
28  clients  from  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and 
Toronto. 

Most  of  BMA’s  clients  are 
publicly-owned  companies  manu¬ 
facturing  products  bought  by 
industrial  users. 

Overseas  Expansion 

Successful  growth  in  this 
country  and  the  desire  to  give 
clients  support  in  their  efforts 
to  sell  in  world  markets  resulted 
in  the  decision  of  Burson-Mar¬ 
steller  and  Marsteller,  Inc.  to 
expand  overseas.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  Mar¬ 
steller  International  S.  A.  had 
been  formed  with  headquarters 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  that 
Mr.  Burson  would  be  president 
of  Marsteller  S.  A.  “with  over¬ 
all  responsibilities  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  in  world  mar¬ 
kets.’’ 

Mr.  Burson  then  announced 
the  Marsteller  organization  had 
acquired  a  minority  interest  in 
Roles  and  Parker  Limited,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  United  Kingdom’s  lead¬ 
ing  independent  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  and  had  formed 
a  joint  venture  enterprise  known 
as  Marsteller  (Belgium)  S.  A. 
with  Bodden  and  Dechy,  a  lead- 


■  NEW  PLANTS ...  plant  expansions. ..  plant 
modernizations ...  are  all  within  the  scope 
of  engineering  and  architectural  services 
rendered  by  Lockwood  Greene.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  these  projects,  both  major  and 

minor,  in  the  highly 
nCWSpRpSF  specialized  news- 
angj  paper-and-printing  field 
is  presented  pictorially 
printing  in  a  new  brochure 

•  M  now  available.. . 

plants 


ing  Belgian  agency.  “Public  re¬ 
lations  operations  will  be  set  up 
in  all  three  countries,’’  he  said. 

One  of  Mr.  Burson’s  greatest 
skills  lies  probably  in  the  field 
of  corporate  and  financial  PR. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  public  re¬ 
lations  men  who  is  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Society  of  Se¬ 
curity  Analysts. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Burson  is 
well-qualified  to  discuss  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  the  corporate 
image. 

“Foremost  tool  of  a  success¬ 
ful  corporate  image  program,’’ 
Mr.  Burson  told  E&P,  “is  a  set 
of  objectives  —  written  objec¬ 
tives  that  provide  guide  lines 
for  the  overall  program.  This  is 
easily  the  most  crucial  stage  of 
the  image-building  process,”  he 
said. 

‘“The  failure  of  so  many  cor¬ 
porate  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  is  that  no  one  sat  down, 
at  the  very  beginning,  and  clear¬ 
ly  defined  the  kind  of  picture 
the  company  wanted  to  paint 
with  its  program.” 

Second  most  important  tool, 
according  to  Mr.  Burson,  is 
having  a  chief  executive  officer 
who  not  only  believes  in  the 
image  he  wants  his  company  to 
project,  but  who  also  personifies 
that  image. 

“I  am  convinced,”  he  said, 
“that  the  president  of  a  com¬ 
pany  can  be  its  greatest  single 
asset  in  the  image-building  pro¬ 
gram.” 

As  for  techniques  used  in 
image  building,  Mr.  Burson  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  tell¬ 
ing  a  consistent  story  “with  as 
few  elements  as  you  can  possi- 


Mr.  Burson  said  that  all  too 
often  a  wide  gulf  has  been 
created  between  advertising  and 
public  relations  in  a  corporate 
structure.  He  told  of  one  com¬ 
pany  in  which  the  ad  director 
and  the  PR  director  are  both 
fearful  of  even  inquiring  into 
the  activities  of  the  other  for 
fear  of  indicating  encroachment 
on  the  other’s  operations. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Mr.  Bur¬ 
son  continued,  “it  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  note  some  reversal  in 
this  kind  of  outdated  thinking. 
More  and  more  titles  are  those 
of  director  of  public  relations 
and  advertising  or  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising.  Frequent¬ 
ly,  we  even  run  into  the  title, 
director  of  communications. 

Mr.  Burson  made  the  point 
that  paid  advertising  can  have 
as  big,  if  not  bigger,  influence 
on  casting  the  corporate  image 
than  the  techniques  which  more 
commonly  are  held  to  be  public 
relations  in  orientation. 

“My  suggestion,”  he  added, 
“would  be  for  corporate  public 
relations  directors  to  become 
more  cognizant  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  force  —  a  force, 
when  properly  put  to  use,  can 
have  enormous  impact  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  company’s  image.” 

Mr.  Burson  believes  there  is 
“a  growing  .sophistication”  on 
the  part  of  people  why  buy  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  publicity  serv¬ 
ices. 

“The  client  who  interviews 
agencies  nowadays,”  he  said, 
“has  learned  enough  about  our 


bly  employ  to  get  across  your  business  to  ask  extremely  in 
message.”  telligent  questions  about  what 

“If  you  want  to  build  your  he  gets  for  his  money. 

image  around,  say,  research,  „  r _  .  _ 

hammer  home  research.  Don’t  ,  , 

try  to  stretch  your  stoiy  to  in-  Pf  P‘.®  enough 

elude  good  employee  relations  our  business  to  have  any 

or  sound  financial  management.  ®^sis  for  making  effective  com 
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LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 


ROSTON  16,  MASS. 
316  Stuort  St. 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
41  East  42nd  St. 


SPARTANBURG,  $.  C. 
Mentgomnry  Bldg. 


parisons  and  judgments  between 
firms  competing  for  their  ac¬ 
counts.  Today,  we’re  asked  to 
show  the  people  who  will  ac¬ 
tually  service  the  account  and 
to  detail  their  qualifications  for 
the  assignment. 

Asked  if  he  ever  misses  his 
early  newspapering  days,  Mr. 
Burson  smiled. 

“I  still  do,”  he  said.  “I  often 
think  of  those  early  days  back 
in  1934  when  I  joined  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  as  a  $10  per 
week  summer  copy  boy,  and 
when  I  covered  the  news  at  Ole 
Miss  for  the  Commercial  Appeal 
at  14  cents  per  column-inch.” 

As  further  evidence  of  his 
nostalgia  for  newspaper  days, 
Mr.  Burson  introduced  the  latest 
member  to  join  the  BMA  staff — 
Edwin  T.  Connell,  formerly  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
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You  just  can’t  beat  using  a 
single  simple  theme.  Just  give 
that  single  theme  all  the  vari¬ 
ations  that  your  imagination 
can  conjure,”  he  advised. 


IR.  PUBLISHER 
You  are  SPECIAL- 
BECAUSE  . 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  clointt  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  invasion  of  Privacy,  Piracy, 
Plagiarism  or  Violotion  of  Copyright. 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

New  York.  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 
107  William  175  W.  100  Bush 
St.  Jackson  St. 
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MAKHiFACTURER 

'frrrjir-(iT}TF  mats 

MTfKUrrKTr  f-F-ADERSHIP 
TTfROUGH  SERVICE,  i 
rEV'^P-l-OPMENT,  /  i 
.  V  REfJEARCHyi  I 


Thh  is  Wood  Florii 
If  is  also  fhe  birth  of  a  new  era  in  news 


confidw^  upon  Wood  Ftong  for  im- 


paper  printing. 

Thanks  to  Wood  Hong's  first  half 
century  of  research  and  development  — 
which  produced  the  first  successful  Ameri¬ 
can  dry  mat;  the  first  successful  one- 
piece,  no-pack  mat;  the  first  mill  coated 
mat;  the  first  successful  mill  conditioned 
mat;  the  first  multiple  cast  mat  —  better 
stereotype  plates  are  being  produced 
faster  and  more  economically. 


mecBote,  helpful  response  to  its  needs. 
This  response  may  come  in  the  form  of 
good  service  or  it  may  be  special  re¬ 
search  or  production  to  solve  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  individual  problems. 

And  all  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
next  half  century  should  bring  even 
greater  achievements.  Already  a  huge 
new  expansion  program  promises  to  out- 
shadow  the  pioneering  advances  made 
in  the  exciting  first  50  years! 


ONB  PiEct  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  SS1  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2980 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


FUNK 


Which  new  Goss  Headliner  is 


s  right  for  you? 


BUSS 


Take  a  closer  look  at  these  two  new  Goss 
Headliner®  presses— surprises  are  in  store. 

You  expected  the  Headliner  Mark  /I  to  be 
something  special,  but  it’s  even  more.  Here’s 
why:  New  faster  color  change— faster  than  you 
can  lead  a  web.  New  balanced  drive.  New  cen¬ 
tralized  controls.  New  bonus  space  for  the  press¬ 
man.  Easier,  simpler,  quieter  operation.  'Tre¬ 
mendous  built-in  reserves.  And  that’s  just  the 
start.  70,000  p.p.h. 

The  renowned  Headliner  Mark  I,  long  popular 
with  leading  publishers,  now  offers  many  im¬ 
provements  in  added  efficiency  and  economies. 
New  simplified  controls.  New  fountain  and  ink¬ 
feeding  arrangement  with  Micrometric  feed  roller 
and  semi-automatic  roller  sockets.  New,  faster 
reversing  . . .  smoother  operation.  All  important 
features  worth  looking  into.  60,000  p.p.h. 

Let’s  evaluate  whether  it’s  time  for  new  Goss 
Headliners,  and  which  one  will  offer  the  greatest 
profit-making  possibilities  for  your  operation— 
at  lowest  operating  cost. 

Get  in  touch  with  Goss. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Qoss  presses 


m 


^COMPANY 

CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 

Spec/a/ists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts engineering,  service'  , 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  worid-wide  P 


FAIRCHILD 

new  s 


A.  W.  Stamey,  Fairchild’s  news  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  High  Point,  is  going 
to  Puerto  Rico  during  the  week  of 
Nov.  13  to  provide  on-the-spot  cover¬ 
age  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers’ 
Assn,  for  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY. 


Thomas  Dash,  drama  critic  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  has 
been  reelected  president  of  the 
New  York  Drama  Critics  Circle. 


The  experiences  and  impressions  of 
fifty  successful  years  in  buying,  pro¬ 
moting,  advertising  and  selling  are 
detailed  in  a  new  book  by  Samuel  E. 
Gross,  entitled  “The  Secrets  of 
‘Sell-A-Million  Sam’,”  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Fairchild’s  Book  Division. 
Mr.  Gross  has  written  the  book  as 
an  inspiration  and  guide  to  those 
who  have  been  in  the  retailing  field 
for  years,  as  well  as  the  youngster 
who  is  just  getting  started.  It  is 
priced  at  $3.75  a  copy. 


Charles  Silversmith  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS  as  editor  of  the  men’s  foot¬ 
wear  section.  He  succeeds  .Arthur 
Zuckerman,  who  has  been  recalled 
to  active  military  service. 


The  October  27  issue  of  MEN’S 
WEAR  Magazine  carries  one  of  the 
largest  advertisements  ever  placed  in 
the  magazine  by  a  single  company. 
The  Puritan  Sportswear  Co.  uses  a 
45-page  ad,  in  four  colors,  to  intro¬ 
duce  its  spring  line  of  merchandise. 


A  recent  survey  of  the  Fairchild  pa¬ 
pers  revealed  that  in  one  five  day 
period  (Sept.  25  through  29), 
stories  were  received  from  645  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  pictures  from  108  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  and  sketches  from  24 
different  cities. 


Samuel  Feinberg,  a  feature  column¬ 
ist  for  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY, 
has  just  returned  from  a  week’s 
trip  to  Atlanta,  where  he  attended 
the  regional  apparel  shows  and 
called  on  top  retailers  in  the  area. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  N*w  York,  N.  Y. 

fabiltfears  of 

Doily  Nowi  RKord,  Womon't  Woor  Daily, 
Homo  Furfiithingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawi. 
Sopormarkat  Nowt,  Drug  Nawt  Wookly, 
Man'i  Woar  Electronic  Nowt,  Books, 
Motalworking  Nows,  Diroctorias. 


S.  E.  Buttrill  Named 
Herald  Trib  V.P. 

Sidney  Eugene  Buttrill  will 
:  join  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Nov.  1  as  vicepresident,  it 
was  announced  by  Walter  N. 
Thayer,  president.  Mr.  Buttrill 
1  will  be  in  charge  of  production 
and  labor  relations. 

I  Mr.  Buttrill  goes  to  the  Herald 
'Tribune  from  the  Houston 
I  (Tex.)  Post,  where  he  was  vice- 
president,  production  and  distri¬ 
bution.  Mr.  Buttrill  joined  the 
Post  in  1950  as  assistant  to  the 
business  manager.  In  1952  he 
became  production  superintend¬ 
ent  and  in  1955  was  made  a 
I  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  In  1959  he  became  a  vice- 
president  and  assumed  respon- 
j  sibilities  for  circulation  as  well 
as  production. 

I  Mr.  Buttrill  has  a  Bachelor  of 
I  Science  degree  in  industrial  arts 
j  from  North  Texas  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
I  ence  degree  in  mechanical  engin- 
j  eering  from  the  University  of 
!  Texas. 


I  UPI  Man  in  Viet  Nam 

I  Tokyo 

Appointment  of  Merton  D. 
j  Perry  as  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  Manager  for  Viet  Nam 
;  was  announced  here  by  Earnest 
I  Hoberecht,  UPI  vice  president 
I  and  general  manager  for  Asia, 
j  Immediately  prior  to  his  new 
assignment,  Mr.  Perry  was  on 
the  Asia  news  desk  at  UPI 
Asia  Division  headquarters  in 
I  Tokyo.  He  previously  was  with 
UPI  in  the  United  States. 

• 

Richard  A.  Baker  —  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard.  For  the  past 
year  he  has  been  in  the  display 
advertising  department. 

.  *  . 

Gary  Brooten  —  to  Dispatch 
north  area  reporter.  Robert 
Fredrickson — to  Pioneer  Press 
j  g  e  n  e  r  a  1  assignment.  Albert 
I  Eisele  —  to  Dispatch  general 
assignment.  Falsom  Russell  — 
'  to  Pioneer  Press  general  assign- 
I  ment. 

w  *  * 

i  Stewart  Ramsety,  former  fi- 
j  nancial  reporter,  Chicago  (Ill.) 

I  Sun  Times,  and  Denver  corre- 
1  spondent.  United  Press  Inter- 
j  national  —  from  chief  of  the 
midwestem  news  bureau  of  Mc- 
i  Graw-Hill  Publishing  Company 
I  to  chief  of  the  Moscow  News 
Bureau. 

♦  *  * 

j  Murray  Gart  —  promoted  to 
chief  of  Time-Life  bureau,  Chi- 
;  cago,  succeeding  Robe»t  Ajbm- 
I  IAN,  now  chief  of  Life's  Euro¬ 
pean  bureau,  Paris.  Paul 

Welch  —  from  New  York  to 

!  Life  chief,  Chicago. 


NAMES  SCHOLARSHIP  RECIPI- 
ENT — Beverly  Mindrum,  left,  staff 
writer,  Minneapolit  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  first  prize  winner  of 
the  Catherine  L  O'Brien  Award 
for  women's  interest  newspaper  re¬ 
porting,  presents  $1000  journalism 
scholarship  to  Beverly  Kees,  junior 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Beverly  received  the  privilege  of 
naming  any  student  in  her  com¬ 
munity  to  receive  the  scholarship 
as  part  of  her  prize  in  the  natiorval 
competition,  sponsored  by  Stanley 
Home  Products  Inc.,  Westfield, 
Mass.  Looking  on  is  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Jones,  director.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Minnesota.  Ear¬ 
lier,  Beverly  was  awarded  a  $500 
honorarium  and  bronze  plaque  by 
the  company  during  the  national 
convention  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  in 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

Alden  H.  Munson,  editor, 
Springfield  (Ore.)  News  —  to 
editor,  Eugene  (Ore.)  EmercUd 
Empire  News,  offset  weekly 
launched  in  June. 

*  «  « 

Charles  D.  Carver,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Ogrden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner  —  Robert  L. 
Campbell  award  for  excellent 
newspaper  coverage  of  educa¬ 
tional  matters  from  Utah  Edu¬ 
cational  Association.  Also  re¬ 
ceiving  plaques  were  the  Logan 
(Utah)  Herald- Journal  and  the 
Brigham  City  (Utah)  Box 
Elder  News- Journal. 

«  *  * 

Harold  Fitzgerald,  publisher, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  —  one  of 
23  men  named  by  Gov.  John  B. 
Swainson  to  a  23-man  State 
Fairg^rounds  Development  Com¬ 
mission  which  will  seek  to  find 
possible  year-round  uses  for  the 
fairg^rounds  in  Detroit. 

e  *  * 

Ralph  H.  Turner,  publisher. 
Temple  City  (Calif.)  Times  — 
the  Printer’s  Devil  Award  from 
Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Murray,  former  Tele¬ 
graph  Editor,  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph-Herald  —  to  copy 
editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel. 
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Hampton  to  G.M. 
Of  State-Record 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Ambrose  G.  Hampton  ha.s  l)een 
named  general  manager  of  the 
State-Record  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  morning  State  and  the  after¬ 
noon  Columbia  Record,  daily 
newspapers  here. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  newspapers,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Hampton.  Mr.  Blalock  had  also 
held  the  general  manager  posi¬ 
tion. 

Directors  of  the  company  have 
also  elected  Mr.  Hampton  vice- 
president.  He  had  been  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  since  1958, 
after  joining  the  company  first 
in  1955  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

Bom  at  Woodlands,  near  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mr.  Hampton  attended 
the  public  schools  here  and  was 
graduated  from  The  Citadel  in 
1921  with  a  deg^ree  in  civil  en¬ 
gineering.  He  was  an  engineer 
with  state  and  federal  agencies, 
and  from  1936-55  was  with  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Other  recent  promotions  at 
the  State  are: 

Carlton  Truax,  from  reporter 
to  State  News  Editor,  filling 
the  position  which  has  been  va¬ 
cant  since  the  promotion  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Pierce  to  general  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

Gus  Chigges,  from  assistant 
state  news  editor  to  director  of 
correspondents. 

Bob  Talbert,  sports  writer,  to 
assistant  sports  editor,  filling 
the  position  vacated  by  William 
E.  Rone,  promoted  to  special 
assigrnment  writer  in  govern¬ 
mental  affairs. 

• 

B.  E.  Lydell  to  M.E. 

Of  Jamestown  Sun 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Burnell  E.  Lydell  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of 
Jamestown  Sun,  a  position  he 
held  there  before  groing  to  Erie 
(Pa.)  Morning  News  four  years 
ago.  He  served  last  three  years 
there  as  tri-state  news  editor. 

Andrew  Cox  has  joined  the 
Sun’s  sports  staff.  Mr.  Cox,  a 
cartoonist,  worked  on  several 
newspapers,  including  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald- 
Record. 

Gene  Bryerton  joined  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  staff.  He 
was  former  city  editor  of  the 
Harvard  (Ill.)  Herald. 
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LADIES'  MAN — Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  has  breakfast  with  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club  in  the  Jansen  Suite  of  The  Waldorf-Astoria. 
On  his  left  is  Josephine  Priley  of  the  Christian  Sc/ence  Monitor,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Press  Club's  New  York  trip  and  on  his  right  is 
Bonnie  Angelo  of  Nnwsday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y,,  president  of  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club. 


Art  Hoefs,  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  dazette  sports  staff  — 
to  sports  editor,  Amsterdam 
(N.  Y.)  Recorder,  succeeding 
Bob  Wischmeyer,  now  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  weekly  Berea  (Ohio) 
Sews, 

*  e  * 

Al  Ashley,  formerly  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  field.  New  York  — 
to  reportorial  staff,  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press. 

*  m  * 

Robert  J.  Dagenhardt  —  to 
sports  editor,  Simsbury  (Conn.) 
Farmington  Valley  Herald.  He 
has  been  a  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut  School  of 
Law,  Hartford. 

e  «  e 

William  J.  Missett,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Her¬ 
ald  since  1943  —  to  publisher 
and  general  manager,  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Tribune  -  Herald  and 
Morning  Star. 

«  *  * 

Jeter  Bryan,  editor,  Carls¬ 
bad  (N.  M.)  Current-Argus  — 
to  public  relations  director  for 
Ed  V.  Mead’s  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  gov¬ 
ernor. 

*  «  « 

William  J.  Foote,  managing 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  —  named  by  Gov. 
Dempsey  to  a  special  four-mem¬ 
ber  commission  to  study  revision 
of  state  welfare  laws. 

*  *  « 

Luman  G.  Millsr,  former 
publisher  of  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Daily  Chronicle,  and  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  of  three  weeklies  in  the 
Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  —  from  assistant  man¬ 
ager  to  manager  of  the  Oregon 
Railroad  Association. 
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Wells  Heads  AP 
Ill  West  Virginia 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Robert  W.  Wells  has  been 
named  chief  of  bureau  at 
Charleston,  with  responsibility 
for  Associated  Press  operations 
in  West  Virginia.  He  succeeds 
Jack  F.  Davis,  who  is  under¬ 
taking  a  new  assignment  in 
Washington.  In  1957  Mr.  Wells 
was  named  regional  member¬ 
ship  executive  for  southern  ter¬ 
ritory  with  headquarters  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  Early  this  year 
he  was  transferred  to  a  similar 
post  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

• 

Eiiliolni  to  New  York 

Detroit 

Eric  B.  Enholm,  a  member  of 
the  Detroit  News  classified, 
retail  and  metro  zone  advertising 
staffs  since  he  joined  the  paper 
in  1955,  has  bwn  appointed  to 
the  daily’s  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  office.  Before  joining  the 
News  he  was  in  the  production 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

• 

Pauline  Paffilas,  club  re¬ 
porter,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal — to  home  economics  edi¬ 
tor  succeeding  Leonard  Tompos, 
resigned  to  work  on  his  master’s 
degree  in  sociology  at  Kent 
State  University.  Leonard 
Gross,  women’s  department — to 
Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  News¬ 
papers;  Carl  Dangel  —  from 
promotion  to  the  women’s 
department;  Howard  Goldberg, 
city  side  reporter — recalled  to 
intelligence,  U.  S.  Army.  Eddi 
Parker  —  to  women’s  depart¬ 
ment. 

or  October  28,  1961 


Dekick  Daniels,  city  editor, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  —  to  city 
editor,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  succeeding  John  Driver, 
Free  Press  executive  city  editor, 
who  died  recently. 

*  *  « 

Tho-mas  Gephardt,  editorial 
page  editor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  —  leaves  for  a  Navy 
sojourn  in  Antartica,  October 
28. 

*  *  * 

Paul  A.  Martin,  recently  re¬ 
tired  editor  and  publisher,  Lans¬ 
ing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  — 
award  of  merit  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion. 

*  •  « 

Patricia  Swift,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  —  to  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  succeeding  Grace 
Dusso  Barbor,  San  Francisco- 
bound  bride. 

«  *  * 

Peter  B.  Hickety,  Rochester 
Times-Union  staff  photographer 
—  to  manager,  photo  depart¬ 
ment,  supervising  equipment  and 
assisting  Picture  Editor  Herb 
Jackson. 

«  *  * 

Richard  F.  O’Connixl,  Ithaca 
(N.  Y.)  Journal,  and  Evelyn 
M.  HB»^DERSON,  secretary  to 

Journal  general  manager  — 

married. 


Norman  W.  Hull  —  from 
assistant  executive  editor  to 
managing  editor,  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star,  a  position  re-estab¬ 
lished  after  25  years.  Robert 
M.  Pearson,  city  editor — addi¬ 
tional  duties  as  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Robert  McAleer — 
from  chief  of  the  news  desk  staff 
to  news  editor. 

«  *  « 

Albro  B.  Gregory,  formerly 
with  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily 
News-Miner  and  Jessen’s  Weekly 
— to  managing  editor  of  the 
Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Daily  News. 
Patricia  Charles,  who  had  been 
managing  editor,  joins  her  hus¬ 
band,  Paul  S.  Charles,  as  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  News.  Robert 
Knox,  managing  editor,  News- 
Miner — to  city  editor.  Anchor¬ 
age  (Alaska)  Daily  Times. 

*  *  * 

Lew  Barrett,  former  religion 
editor,  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram,  and  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Redlands — to  journalism 
and  photography  teacher,  Fuller¬ 
ton  Junior  College. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  M.  Rowten — rejoins 
display  advertising  staff.  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  as  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  rotogravure 
advertising  after  stint  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  a  weekly. 


A  '  Professional 

Approach ... 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 

•  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
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University  Honors 
Four  Newspapermen 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Four  Worcester  newspaper 
officials  were  amon^  those 
honored  during  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity’s  special  convocation  to  open 
its  75th  anniversary  year  on 
Sept.  29. 

The  four,  all  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette,  were  Richard 
C.  Steele,  publisher;  Forrest  W. 
Seymour,  editor;  Leslie  Moore, 
executive  editor;  and  Albert  B. 
Southwick,  editorial  writer. 
Each  received  a  citation  from 
Clark  University  President 
Howard  B.  Jefferson  for  his 
service  with  Clark’s  Develop¬ 
ment  Council  in  conducting  a 
Master  Plan  Study  for  the 
university. 

• 

Lois  Stewart,  waterfront  re¬ 
porter,  Honolulu  (Haw.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  —  to  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentative  of  multi-millionaire 
Hawaii  rancher  Richard  Smart. 
« 

James  J,  Bruce,  formerly 
with  Philadelphia  and  Harris¬ 
burg  bureaus  of  the  Associated 
Press  —  to  reporter,  Vineland 
Bureau,  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press.  Drew  A.  Von  Bergen  — 
from  Press  Vineland  Bureau  to 
the  Atlantic  City  office  where 
he  will  cover  the  Ocean  City  and 
Somers  Point  areas.  Gary  Shen- 
FELD,  former  Ocean  city  and 
Somers  Point  reporter  —  to 
Sunday  feature  writer.  Shirley 
Wagener,  formerly  with  PcUm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  —  to  social 
department.  Press.  Gar  Miller 
—  from  Press  to  U.  S.  Army 
for  two-year  hitch. 

*  *  * 

Barney  Waters,  managing 
editor,  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.) 
Sun-Sentinel  —  writing  column, 
‘‘Prose  ’N’  Cons.” 

*  *  if 

John  Carmody,  night  city 
editor,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News  —  to  informa¬ 
tion  post  with  private  industry. 


High  family  Income! 
BIG  population  Center 
MAKES  THE 

Cleveland  Market 

larger  in  retail  sales  than 
any  one  of  38  entire  states  ? 

WRITE 

WIRE 

PHONE 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 


50  Years  A  Journalist  Autobiog  for  Ingersoll 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  E.  J.  Martin,  70, 
drama  and  motion  picture  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
will  be  honored  Nov.  14  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  the  Varie¬ 
ty  Club.  He  will  retire  from 
newspaper  work  at  the  end  of 
this  month  after  50  years  in  it. 
He  became  Buffalo’s  first  drama 
critic  in  1914,  for  the  old  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier. 

• 

Art  Emanuei,,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Photographer  —  to 
chief  photographer  and  super¬ 
visor  of  the  photo  and  engrav¬ 
ing  department,  Ashland  (Ohio) 
Times-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  M.  Monaghan,  city 
editor,  W  aterbury  (Conn.) 
American  —  to  Sunday  editor, 
Waterbury  Republican.  James 
T.  Galvin,  assistant  city  editor 

—  to  city  ^itor.  Forrest  Palm¬ 
er,  field  supervisor  of  suburban 
news  —  now  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Joseph  O’Donovan,  assist¬ 
ant  field  supervisor  —  succeeds 
Mr.  Palmer.  Gregory  Chilson, 
deskman-reporter  —  to  assist¬ 
ant  supervisor. 

*  *  * 

Don  Scarborough,  staff 
writer,  Salem  Oregon  Statesman 

—  winner  of  Oregon  Medical 
Society’s  1961  award  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  medical  reporting. 

♦  ♦  * 

G£X)RGE  Murphy,  formerly  re¬ 
porter,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  —  to  general  assignment 
reporter  and  feature  writer,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

•  *  * 

Petejr  V.  McCoy,  editor,  Ne¬ 
vada  (Mo.)  Daily  Mail  and  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  —  named  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Missouri  Human 
Rights  Commission  by  Governor 
John  M.  Dalton.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  will  administer  a  new  state 
fair  employment  practices  law. 

«  *  * 

Sam  Anzalone,  sports  writer, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News — to  sports  staff,  Bergen 
County  (N.  J.)  Evening  Record. 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  N.  Thomas,  executive 
news  editor  of  WTAE,  Channel 
4,  Pittsburgh — to  faculty  of  the 
journalism  and  communications 
division  of  Point  Park  Junior 
College.  A  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  he  formerly  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press. 


ACQUISITIONS  WANTED 

Publicly  held  company  seeks  acquisition 
in  publishing,  advertising,  book  distribu¬ 
tion,  magazines,  book  printing,  mailing 
houses,  club  or  electronic  servicing  fields. 
Cash,  or  stock  and  cash,  for  companies 
netting  $100,000.,  or  better.  Offerings 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Boa  555,  Editor  &  Publlshor. 


Ralph  Ingersoll,  publisher  of 
the  Ingersoll  Newspapers,  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal 
and  the  Pawtucket-Central  Falls 
(R.  1.)  Times,  is  writing  three 
volumes  of  autobiography.  The 
first,  “Point  of  Departure” 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  World), 
published  Oct.  11,  deals  with 
his  years  on  the  New  Yorker. 
The  second  will  deal  with  his 
years  with  Time  Inc.,  and  the 
third  will  tell  the  story  of  PM, 
a  newspaper  he  pioneered  in 
New  York. 

• 

Marge  Langenes,  1961  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  —  to  Milton-Freewater 
(Ore.)  Valley  Herald  as  re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Tugman,  son  of  the 
late  Bill  Tugman,  publisher  of 
the  Reedsport  (Ore.)  Port  Ump¬ 
qua  News  —  to  the  Portland 
Oregonian  as  reporter. 

■v  *  « 

Larry  Sesirell,  former  sports 
writer,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star  —  to  sports  editor, 
Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Dispatch. 

*  *  « 

Harold  STREa;T,  farm  editor, 
Hartford  Courant  —  Outstand¬ 
ing  Service  Plaque  from  the 
National  Assn,  of  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  “for  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  FFA 
over  a  period  of  years.” 

*  * 

Pierre  Berton,  columnist, 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  — 
has  written  two  new  books,  one 
on  Toronto  “The  New  City”  and 
the  other  “The  Secret  World  of 
Og.” 

*  *  * 

Ron  Poulton,  formerly  radio¬ 
television  editor  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  news  editor,  CFTO-TV 
Toronto  —  rejoined  Telegram. 

*  «  « 

Marshall  Fieu)  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  —  one  of  eight  Chicago 
area  citizens  to  receive  Loyola 
University’s  Foundation  Day 
awards  at  a  convocation,  Oct. 
31,  for  “civic  leadership  through 
responsible  journalism.” 

*  * 

Jean  Powell  —  from  state 
women’s  editor  to  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer.  She  succeeds  Dorothy 
Cameron,  resigned  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  Tom  Inman — to  News  and 
Observer  as  assistant  telegraph 
editor.  He  was  on  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  the  News  and 
Observer,  where  he  formerly 
was  employed  as  a  reporter  and 
photographer. 


Obituary 


Roland  Butler,  74,  retired 
general  press  representative  for 
the  Ringling  Brothers  and 
Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus;  Oct. 
20.  He  started  his  career  as  an 
artist  and  copywriter  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  and  later 
worked  for  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Boston  American. 

«  *  « 

Robert  R.  Doane,  72,  econ¬ 
omist  and  former  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wilmington  ( Ohio) 
Daily  Herald-,  Oct.  20.  He  was 
also  with  financial  advertising 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times 
later  in  his  career. 

Walter  Slater  Trumbull, 
81,  retired  sports  writer;  Oct. 
18.  He  formerly  worked  for  the 
New  York  Times,  New  York 
Tribune,  and  New  York  Stin. 

«  «  « 

William  B.  Clark  Sr.,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Hour;  Oct.  8.  He  joined 
the  Hour  25  years  ago. 

«  *  * 

Brainerd  C.  Snider,  73, 
former  managing  editor,  Lincoln 
(Ill.)  Evening  Courier;  Oct.  13. 
Mr.  Snider  served  in  the  post 
for  35  years.  Among  the  sur¬ 
vivors  is  a  son,  Steve  Snider, 
United  Press  International 
sports  columnist. 

*  *  * 

George  Le\’erett  Edgett,  56, 
retired  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  employe  for  33  years; 
Oct.  18.  At  his  retirement  last 
August  he  was  handling  retail 
advertising. 

«  «  * 

Jerome  Hirshfield,  71,  re¬ 
tired  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel;  Oct.  10.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Sentinel  for  37  years. 

• 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Callahan, 
Mankato  President 

Mankato,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Burtus  B.  Callahan, 
widow  of  the  late  James  A. 
Callahan  and  president  of  the 
Mankato  Free  Press,  died  at  her 
home  in  Los  Altos,  Calif.,  Oct. 
15.  She  had  been  president  of 
the  Free  Press  Company  since 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1943. 

Mr.  Callahan  was  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Free  Press  for 
10  years  prior  to  his  death.  He 
had  previously  been  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner  and  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer.  Among  the 
survivors  is  a  nephew,  Jared 
How,  publisher  of  the  Free 
Press. 
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NOW  PARTNERS  IN  PROGRESS 


Big  Tifim  To  Hotp  Hotfioom 


Benefit’s  Tp  Daims  Times  Heraw 

Seating 
Expanded 


Full  Mobilization 
Shunned  by  U.S. 

RWsMifht  H»«« 


fOOUML  (/iiA. 
OHTABAU 


ALL  EGYrriANS  TOLD 
.TO  on  OUT  Of  SYIIIA 


Now  Parade  has  the  largest  Texas  circulation 
of  any  syndicated  Sunday  magazine— with 
distribution  through  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise,  the  El  Paso  Times,  the  Fort  WortU 
Star-Telegram,  the  Houston  Chronicle,  and 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 


Serving  one  of  America’s  great  growth  mar¬ 
kets  with  the  largest  Metropolitan  Area  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  Southwest,  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  is  first  in  Dallas,  in  Dallas  County,  in 
the  Dallas  Metropolitan  Area  and  in  the 
Dallas  Retail  Trading  Zone.  The  Times 
Herald  is  the  Dallas  Market! 
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The  *1  newspaper  in  Dallas 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Sides,  Rosenberg 
Score  Promotion  Lag 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

ClaKsified  AdvertiwinK  l)ire<’t«»r,  IScw  York  Pont 


The  need  for  more  strong, 
well-directed  classified  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  was  voiced  by 
two  CAMs  from  opposite  ends 
of  the  country,  addressing  key 
newspaper  groups  this  month. 

Lashing  out  at  the  phlegmatic 
reaction  of  newspapers  to  the 
dynamic  Wolley  Segap  (Yellow 
Pages  spelled  backwards)  na¬ 
tional  drive,  Ralph  Sides,  who 
has  just  resigned  as  CAM  of  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers, 
told  the  recent  PNPA  classified 
Advertising  Clinic,  “Newspapers 
are  like  grasshoppers,  jumping 
around  and  getting  nowhere.” 

“I  point  to  the  yellow  pages 
as  an  object  lesson,”  be  said 
“They  are  promoting  Wolley 
Segap  into  a  household  word, 
using  TV,  magazines,  radio, 
newspapers,  billboards.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  want-ads  have  no 
identity  and  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  planning  is  as  uncertain  as 
the  weather.” 

“It  is  almost  sacrilege  for 
newspapers  to  resort  to  other 
media.  I  asked  a  pretty  little 
blue-eyed  blonde  of  four  what 
kind  of  tooth  paste  she  uses  and 
got  this  answer:  “Hexachloro- 
phine.”  Does  want-ad  promotion 
measure  up  to  this  influence? 

“All  newspapers  have  a  com¬ 
mon  story  to  sell,  just  as  the 
Yellow  Pages.  Why  can’t  the 
newspapers  pool  their  efforts 
and  put  on  an  equally  effective 
national  promotion?” 

Mr.  Sides  compared  the  com¬ 
placency  of  newspapers  with  re¬ 
spect  to  classified  with  the  plight 
of  the  railroads.  He  said:  “News¬ 
papers  are  similar  to  railroads. 
They  enjoyed  riding  supremely 
for  years,  and  now  resent  in¬ 


trusion  when  outside  elements 
take  away  the  gravy  train.  Rail¬ 
road  tracks  are  growing  rusty, 
airplane  and  auto  travel,  along 
with  trucks,  have  made  a  great 
inroad  into  the  railroad  business. 

“The  yellow  pages  are  doing 
the  same  with  newspapers.  We 
can’t  win  back  this  business 
with  old  methods.  With  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  goods  lying 
about  that  could  be  stirred  into 
exchange  by  want-ads,  what  are 
the  newspapers  doing  about  it? 
You  don’t  need  a  gallup  poll  to 
get  tbe  answer. 

“I  say  that  newspapers  should 
gear  themselves  to  the  times 
and  build  America’s  economy  on 
tbe  agate  pages  of  tbeir  news¬ 
papers  by  promoting  on  a  great 
scale  and  in  all  media.” 

Pointing  up  the  impact  of 
classified  advertising  upon  the 
community  and  the  need  for  con¬ 
stant  promotion  and  scientific 
selling,  Ralph  Rosenberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ANCAM  and  GAM  of 
the  T(uom(t  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune,  told  members  of  the 
Western  Regional  Workshop  of 
the  NNPA  that  in  a  single 
month  a  typical  newspaper  in 
the  75,000  to  100,000  circulation 
bracket  carries  a  total  of  47,- 
000  ads,  of  which  43,000  or 
93' p  are  classified.  He  added: 

“The  continued  selling  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  who  make  up  this  huge 
and  ever-widening  account  basis 
presents  classified  managers 
with  their  greatest  challenge. 

“Phone  soliciting,  direct  mail, 
and  personal  contact  by  sales¬ 
men  are  all  too  limited  in  scope 
to  reach  all  the  people,  who 


make  up  the  basis  for  classified 
advertising.  Required  is  ‘mass 
selling’  on  a  grand  scale. 

“Cla.ssified  managers  have 
learned  that  such  ‘mass  selling’ 
can  best  be  done  tbrougb  in-the- 
newspaper  promotion.  In  this 
kind  of  selling,  an  alert  promo¬ 
tion  department  and  a  creative 
promotion  manager  in  CAM  are 
best  allies.” 

Tbe  development  of  sales  and 
marketing  data  bas  been  under¬ 
taken  in  tbe  last  few  years  by 
.ANCAMs  Research  Committee, 
Mr.  Rosenberg  said.  Among  the 
presentations  developed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  “How  and  What  To 
Sell  People  On  the  Move”  and  a 
filmstrip,  “How  to  Make  House 
Hunters  Happy.” 

The  Research  Committee  is 
currently  compiling  existing 
newspaper  studies  of  classified 
advertising  impact  and  reader- 
ship,  which  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  member  newspapers  to 
implement  their  promotion. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  urged  news- 
l)apers  to  give  a  bigger  play  to 
the  Annual  ANCAM  National 
Citizen’s  Award  which  will  be 
made  again  in  March  as  a  kick 
off  for  National  Want  Ad  Week. 

Award  recipients  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  whose  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  related  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising:  Walt  Disney, 
Harlow  Curtice,  Macy’s  and 
George  Romney. 

PER.SONAL  NOTES 

William  S.  MacKelvie, 
former  classifle<i  advertising 
manager,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times — to  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier, 
Evansville  Press  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  and  Press. 

• 

Heavy  Weekday  Issue 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  News  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  Oct.  11,  contained  120 
standard-size  pages  and  marked 
the  daily’s  largest  weekday  edi¬ 
tion  ever  published  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Thanksgiving.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  seven-section  pa¬ 
per  were  seven  full  pages  of 
advertising  for  a  new  Spartan 
Discount  Department  Store;  12 
full  pages  for  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.;  and  32  tabloid 
pages  for  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
• 

Sales  Tax  Applies 

Houston 

The  new  two  percent  state 
retail  sales  tax  passed  by  the 
Texas  legislature  applies  to 
newspaper  subscriptions,  the 
state  comptroller  has  ruled. 
Unaffected  are  newsstand  and 
rack  copies.  The  tax  applies  only 
to  items  costing  25  cents  or 
more. 


Weekly 
Scoop  Gets 
National  Play 

Carpinteria,  Calif. 

A  small  California  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Carpinteria  Her¬ 
ald,  circulation  1,627,  broke  a 
story  early  in  October  that  had 
national  importance. 

The  story  concerned  First  Lt. 
Stephen  L.  Huffaker,  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  two-and-one-half 
years  at  the  Oxnard  Air  Force 
Base,  who  was  denied  an  assign¬ 
ment  in  Japan  after  he  had 
made  siieeches  exposing  the 
techniques  of  Communism  to 
local  groups.  He  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  groups  by  invitation, 
did  not  wear  his  uniform  and 
specifically  told  his  audience  the 
opinions  he  presented  were  his 
owm  and  did  not  represent  the 
Air  Force  or  the  government. 

The  tape  of  the  talk  was  sent 
to  the  Pentagon.  After  a  high- 
level  conference,  Lt.  Huffaker 
was  told  to  forget  about  the 
duty  in  Japan,  where  he  was 
scheduled  to  go.  He  then  re¬ 
quested  duty  in  Alabama,  and 
the  rc-quest  was  granted. 

Press  Ban 

Lt.  Huffaker  was  also  told 
not  to  discuss  the  case  with  the 
press.  But  Paul  Barger,  editor 
and  CO- publisher  of  the  Car¬ 
pinteria  Herald,  heard  of  the 
case  from  some  of  Lt.  Huf- 
faker’s  friends.  Mr.  Barger 
wrote  two  articles,  the  first  tell¬ 
ing  what  had  happened  to  Lt. 
Huffaker  and  the  second  about 
what  the  officer  had  said.  (Mr. 
Barger  was  able  to  obtain  a 
tape  of  the  talk  from  a  friend.) 

The  Oxnard  AFB  commander 
later  confirmed  the  facts  as 
given  in  Mr.  Barger’s  articles. 

The  Herald  broke  the  story 
Thursday  morning,  Oct.  5,  and 
the  next  day  it  was  picked  up 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
other  West  Coast  newspapers. 
The  Associated  Press  also  picked 
up  the  story  for  its  member 
newspapers. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(D.-S.  C.)  has  indicated  interest 
in  the  case  and  may  call  the 
young  Air  Force  officer  to  testify 
before  Congress  when  the  hear¬ 
ing  regarding  muzzling  of  the 
military  is  held  soon. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Herald 
published  a  series  of  21  articles 
on  the  history,  philosophy,  ob¬ 
jectives  and  methods  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  docu¬ 
mented  articles  were  written  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  Haldeman  of  the 
Herald’s  staff. 
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ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

TELETYPESEHER 


What  u  TTS? 

The  Fairchild  Teletypesetter 
system  comprises  a  TTS  Perforator, 
a  TTS  Operating  Unit,  plus  an 
adapter  keyboard.  The  Perforator 
Unit  has  an  easily  mastered  touch 
system  typewriter-like  keyboard.  It 
records  every  character,  spaceband 
and  function  by  perforations  in 
strong  paper  tape.  The  TTS 
Operating  Unit  attaches  beneath 
the  linecasting  machine  keyboard 
and  does  not  interfere  with 
occasional  manual  operation.  As  the 
perforated  tape  is  fed  into  it,  this 
unit  casts  type  automatically. 

Can  only  ^^specialiats’*  operate  TTS? 

TTS  is  a  simple  mechanical  system. 
The  Perforator  is  easily  operated 
by  any  personnel  trained  in  touch 
typing.  No  engineers  reqviired  for 
maintenance  either.  Your  present 
mechanical  personnel  can  learn  to 
service  TTS  at  Fairchild’s  factory 
school  in  a  short  time. 

Hotc  does  a  TTS  ayttem  aave  money? 

Through  more  efficient  use  of 
expensive  linecasting  equipment. 
Linecasting  machines  are  built  to 
produce  from  400  to  600  lines  per 
hour.  Manual  operation  can  seldom 
exceed  210  lines.  But  when  the 
linecaster  is  operated  automatically 
by  TTS,  it  casts  continuously  at 
ite  full  capacity.  This  is  real 
economy,  because  your  machine  is 
producing  the  full  amount  of  type 
it  was  built  to  supply.  The  TTS 
operator  is  freed  of  many  time- 
consuming  routines  and  distractions 
inherent  in  manual  operation.  And 
you  eliminate  the  peaks  and  valleys 
of  stop  and  go  opieration.  For  the  full 
story,  mail  the  coupon  below. 
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CIRCIJL4TION 


Saturday  Pays  Off 
With  ‘Sunrise  Edition’ 

By  John  Gueltzow 

Circulation  Director  Star-Courier,  Kewanee,  III. 


Before  chanj^ng  our  Saturday 
momiuj?  paper,  which  we  call 
the  “Sunrise  Edition,”  we  pub¬ 
lished  afternoon  papers  daily 
except  Sunday,  two  editions 
every  day  with  the  exception  of 
Saturday  and  then  one  edition 
at  noon. 

Our  fundamental  reasons  for 
making?  the  change  was  not  just 
to  have  a  long  weekend  off, 
which  some  people  thought.  It 
was  to  put  out  a  live  newspaper, 
feature  Friday  night  high  school 
sports,  give  advertisers  a  useful 
newspaper  and  to  cut  mechanical 
and  labor  costs.  To  some  extent 
we  have  been  successful  in  all  of 
these  areas. 

Room  for  a  Saturday  AM 

Because  so  many  subscribers 
are  engaged  in  leisure  activities 
on  Saturday,  there  is  a  feeling 
that  no  one  reads  the  Saturday 
afternoon  paper  anyway.  This 
tends  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  paper  is  a  waste  of 
effort. 

In  Kewanee  we  still  have  the 
stores  open  for  Saturday  night 
shopping  and  this,  the  merchants 
say,  is  the  day  they  do  their 
biggest  percentage  of  business. 
There  are  many  cities  that  have 
changed  all  shopping  and  bank¬ 
ing  hours  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  40-hour,  five-day  work  week 
with  the  long  and  leisure  week¬ 
ends  so  why  not  the  newspaper 
business? 

Why  continue  with  a  Saturday 
paper  at  all?  It  is  part  of  the 
service  we  perform  for  the  public 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developmenta 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
edvertiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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and  our  community.  People  still 
want  to  know  what  has  happened 
since  the  Friday  evening  paper 
came  out.  Newspaper  reading  is 
a  habit  which  we  feel  we  should 
encourage — to  discontinue  would 
encourage  the  habit  of  going  to 
radio,  television  and  competitor’s 
papers.  This  also  could  have  led 
to  the  loss  of  prestige.  It  would 
look  as  though  we  were  cutting 
back  in  services  instead  of 
extending  them. 

Seek  Live  Paper 

Just  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  paper  on  Saturdays  was  not 
the  answer  because  then  we 
would  have  had  newsprint,  me¬ 
chanical  and  labor  costs  and 
also  if  you  wanted  syndicated 
matter  you  would  have  to  pay 
the  going  rate  for  this. 

First  of  all,  we  wanted  a  live 
paper.  As  it  was  before,  our  news 
lapse  was  from  Saturday  noon 
until  Monday  afternoon  so  we 
only  increased  it  a  few  more 
hours.  Except  for  fires,  wrecks, 
obituaries,  catastrophies  and  the 
like,  there  is  little  news  to 
report. 

Before  the  changeover  to  the 
Sunrise  Edition,  2300  suburban 
mail  subscribers  did  not  get 
their  Saturday  paper  until 
Monday.  Now  they  all  receive 
Saturday's  Sunrise  Edition  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  same  as 
those  on  home  carrier  delivery. 

Surprisingly  enough,  this  has 
result^  in  a  unique  problem. 
Some  farmers  really  don’t  care 
if  their  paper  has  the  late  news 
or  not.  This  has  developed  into 
one  of  our  biggest  difficulties 
for  he  now  receives  the  Friday 


and  Saturday  papers  at  the  carrier  home  delivery  compli  tfd 
same  time  and  none  on  Monday,  by  7  a.m. 

Friday  night  high  school  The  city  carriers,  if  they  v.i.di, 
sports  coverage  has  probably  can  pay  their  paper  bill  wlii n 
been  our  biggest  bonus  resulting  they  pick  up  their  papers  in  ‘lie 
from  the  change.  Now  we  beat  morning  and  those  who  (h.  not 
some  of  our  competition  and  do  must  pay  their  bill  by  11  ...m. 
not  take  the  backseat  to  any  of  This  makes  possible  for  the 
them.  circulation  department  and  hn.^i- 

Friday,  of  course,  to  the  news-  ness  office  to  close  at  noon  on 
room  is  their  biggest  headache.  Saturdays. 

It  seems  they  no  sooner  get  The  number  of  people  at  v  ork 
through  with  one  paper  when  oti  Saturdays  are  fewer  and  t  liey 
they  are  back  starting  on  the  do  various  jobs.  They  include 
next.  This,  of  course,  is  a  man-  two  employes  who  do  not  work 
power  situation  for  a  newspaper  Friday  nights  in  the  circulation 
of  our  size,  but,  I  feel,  they  do  a  department  to  take  carrier  bills 
terrific  job  covering  games  and  ^nd  any  complaints  or  shorts, 
taking  pictures  of  high  school  and  one  advertising  salesman  to 
sports  in  the  Tri-County  area  check  display  proofs  and  any 
which  we  serve.  Newswise — to  a  advertising  that  may  come  in. 
small  daily  paper — this  is  one  We  also  have  one  girl  book- 
of  our  brighter  spots.  keeping  and  one  in  charge  of  the 

Before  the  changeover  our  switchboard  and  counter. 
Saturday  paper  was  a  tight  10  • 

pages  to  a  loose  12.  Now  we  -  , 

alternate  between  12  and  14  JOlOt  t  Iflt.lOTl 

pages.  The  size  of  our  Friday 

paper  also  is  up  slightly.  To  galcS  CaDCellcd 
give  some  idea,  during  one 

period  of  six  Saturday  editions  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

we  ran  88  pages  compared  to  After  a  two-year  marriage, 
72  before  the  change.  the  Saratoga  Springs  Sara- 
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Savings  and  revenue  more  togian  (a  Gannett  newspaper) 
than  offset  the  increased  cost  of  has  been  divorced  from  the  Al- 


newsprint  and  makeup. 

As  to  cutting  mechanical  and 


bang  Knickerbocker  News  (now 
a  Hearst  newspaper).  From 


labor  costs  I  can  assure  you  we  Sept.  17,  1959,  until  last  Oct.  1 
did.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  the  two  newspapers  had  been 
to  elaborate  on  these  because  of  circulated  as  one,  an  early  edi- 
our  particular  situation.  We  also  tion  of  the  News  stuffed  inside 
put  out  three  other  publications  an  edition  of  the  Saratogian, 
each  month  so  the  schedules  of  the  complete  package  selling  for 
the  backroom  composing  and  seven  cents  a  day  to  11,500  sub¬ 
press,  could  not  be  justified  by  scribers  in  and  around  Sara- 
the  Saturday  morning  edition,  toga  Springs.  Albany  and  Sara- 
In  the  case  of  the  circulation  toga  Springs  are  only  32  miles 
department,  at  first  announce-  apart. 

ment  of  the  Saturday  morning  The  combination  was  tried  ex¬ 
paper  to  the  carriers  most  of  perimentally  when  the  Knicker- 
the  objections  to  the  early  hour  bocker  News  and  Saratogian 
delivery  came  from  the  mothers,  both  were  Gannett  newspapers. 
This  could  have  been  partly  due  more  than  a  year  before  the 
to  the  time  of  the  year.  The  Hearst  Corporation  bought  the 
change  took  place  Sept.  10,  1960,  News  (Oct.  14,  1960).  During 
with  the  daylight  hours  growing  that  time  all  teleg^raph  news  — 
shorter  and  the  winter  staring  except  for  late  bulletins  on  the 
us  in  the  face.  Saratogian  front  page  —  ap- 

After  weathering  the  storm  of  peared  in  the  News, 
our  first  winter  and  making  the  Since  Oct.  1,  the  Saratogian 
complete  cycle  of  seasons,  most  has  restored  most  of  the  fea- 
of  the  carriers  and  parents  are  tures  it  dropped  in  1959.  Av- 
happy  with  the  idea  of  having  eraging  12  pages  daily  during 


all  day  Saturday  free. 


the  combination,  it  has  been  in- 


Under  the  six  afternoons  of  creased  in  size.  News  content 
publications  they  received  their  is  averaging  more  than  80  col- 


papers  after  school  every  after¬ 
noon  and  at  12:30  p.m.  on  Satur- 


umns  a  day,  compared  with  62 
during  the  last  year  of  the 


day.  This,  of  course,  would  vary  merger  and  64  prior  to  that. 


in  outside  towns  according  to 
truck  routes. 


While  much  of  the  added 
space  is  devoted  to  the  volumi- 


We  previously  accepted  carrier  nous  local  and  county  news  in 
bill  payments  all  day  Saturday  which  the  Saratogan  has  spe- 
as  there  was  always  help  around,  cialized,  it  also  provides  room 
Now  with  the  Sunrise  Edition  all  for  new  features,  wire  news  and 
city  carriers  pick  up  their  papers  added  sports  and  women’s  news, 
at  the  plant  between  5  and  6  a.m.  Wire  news  is  being  published  in 
with  outside  carriers  all  having  state,  national  and  international 
their  papers  delivered  to  them  roundups,  except  for  major 
in  their  respective  towns  by  stories,  which  have  resumed 
6  a.m.  We  strive  to  have  all  their  place  on  Page  1. 
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JUST  A  MOMENT! 


You  can’t  completely  cover  the  5th  largest  market  in  America  unless  you 

REMEMBER  PONTIAC! 


THE  REASON:  OVER  50%  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  THE  PONTIAC 
AREA  READ  ONLY  THE  PONTIAC  PRESS* 


Dttrtil  AAttf»polH— 


PONTIAC:  an  integral  market  within  the 
Detroit  Metropolitan  Market,  5th  rank¬ 
ing  in  the  U.S.  in  population  and  total 
retail  sales!  PONTIAC:  leading  city  of 
Oakland  County,  one  of  the  three 
counties  constituting  the  Detroit  Metro¬ 
politan  Market.  PONTIAC:  a  city  and 
retail  trading  zone  having  a  population 
over  the  quarter  million  mark  with  21% 
earning  over  $7,000  a  year. 


And  The  Pontiac  Press  is  the  only  newspaper  that  can  guarantee  .  .  . 
76%  COVERAGE  OF  ALL  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  THE  PONTIAC  MARKET!* 


So  if  you’re  trying  to  completely  cover  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Market 
by  using  only  the  Detroit  newspapers . . .  you  will  be  unable  to  reach  even 
half  of  the  rich,  important  Pontiac  market! 

REMEMBER  PONTIAC  . . .  and  THE  PONTIAC  PRESS  I 

*\empaper  Home  Coverage  Study  of  the  Pontiac,  Michigan  Area 
Benson  and  Benson,  Inc.  and  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 

THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

Circulation  60^99 — ABC,  Sept.  30,  1960  •  Represented  by  .\ewspaper  Marketing  Associates 

Scolaro,  Meeker  and  Scott  Division,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 
Doyle  &  Hawley  Division,  Los  Angeles  &  San  Francisco 
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Wide  Range  of 
For  Newspaper 


By  George  Wilt 


Ideas 

Week 


Acres  of  white  space  in  news 
and  ad  columns  were  used  last 
week  to  remind  readers  of  the 
Newspaper  Week  theme  for 
1961:  “Your  Newspaper — Heri¬ 
tage  of  Truth — Frontier  of 
Freedom.”  And  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  went  into  preparing 
features  and  house  ads,  as  well 
as  press-oriented  special  events. 

Comparisons  of  Iron  Curtain 
‘news’  with  the  free  press  were 
shown  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  and 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  front  page  of  a  section 
in  the  Sunday  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution  repro¬ 
duced  Pravda’s  front  page.  Un¬ 
der  the  head:  Pravda  —  It’s 
‘Red’  All  Over,  the  accompany¬ 
ing  story  compared  the  six-page 
edition  of  the  Soviet  paper  with 
the  same  day’s  48-page  Journal. 
A  rather  complete  run-down  of 
the  news  stories  in  both  papers 
was  included  in  the  feature.  A 
three-column  box,  headed  : 
'Pravda':  Russia  in  Micro¬ 
cosm”  stated: 

An  understanding  of  what 
makes  the  RtLssians  tick  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  powerful  in¬ 
fluences  on  their  thoughts  and 
actions.  It  can  be  said  that  a 
newspaper  is  a  fair  reflection 
of  the  degree  of  any  nation’s 
freedom  and  democratic  princi¬ 
ples.  Tims,  a  study  of  Pravda, 
a  prime  Russian  propaganda 
tool,  is  fitting  at  this  time,  the 
start  of  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

Information  about  the  trans¬ 
lation,  and  the  translator,  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Cyrillic  Type  Used 

The  Russian  words  for  “re¬ 
stricted,”  “Censored”  and  “for¬ 
bidden”  were  printed  over  the 
logotype  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  on  Oct.  15,  followed 
by  the  tag,  “This  Is  Censorship, 
see  page  3  of  section  2.” 

A  special  back-to-back  page 
in  the  editorial  section  consisted 
of  four  releases  from  Tarantel 
Press  and  two  editorial  cartoons. 
Overlaid  in  large,  heavy  type 
were  10  phrases  in  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  languages,  all  meaning 
“censored.” 

On  the  backside  of  the  “cen¬ 
sored”  page  was  a  clean,  un¬ 
touched  page  of  copy. 

An  explanation  by  Charles  G. 
Griffo,  Star  Sunday  editor,  was 
titled  “This  Is  Censorship”  and 
explained  why  the  first  page 


was  unreadable.  The  explana¬ 
tion  was  boxed  so  readers  would 
see  it  at  first  glance. 

Silver  Flatter 

Following  a  full-page  promo¬ 
tion  ad,  under  the  caption, 
“Service  on  a  Silver  Platter,” 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post 
and  Sunday  American  Honor 
Carrier  actually  delivered  news¬ 
papers  on  Newspaperboy  Day 
on  a  silver  platter.  The  event 
was  covered  by  television,  plus 
the  newspaper’s  own  photogra¬ 
phers.  Other  editorial  and  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  was  given  to 
Newspaper  Week  events. 

Copy  on  the  “silver  platter” 
ad  read: 

Do  you  know  that  many  of  to¬ 
day’s  leaders  were  once  newspoy 
perboys?  Coincidence?  Not  en¬ 
tirely.  They’ll  tell  you  that  the 
training  newspaperboys  get  is 
one  of  the  stepping  stones  to 
success.  Symbolizing  the  service 
News-Post  and  American  car¬ 
riers  strive  to  give  is  our  Honor 
Carrier,  David  Lipp,  who  serves 
his  route  in  the  Ednor  Gardens 
Section.  On  Newspaperboy  Day, 
he  will  actually  deliver  his  pam¬ 
pers  ON  A  SILVER  PLATTER 
to  his  subscribers.  It  is  his  way 
to  call  your  attention  to  the 
more  than  700,000  newspaper- 
boys  all  over  the  country  who 
daily  go  about  their  mission  of 
delivering  the  news  of  the  day. 
«  *  « 

The  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald 
used  Newspaper  Week  as  an 
opportunity  to  promote  two 
staffers  who  had  books  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  past  month. 
A  full-page  ad  was  headed: 
Local  Newsmen  Realize  Dreams. 
Copy  told  about  Alexander  C. 
Brown,  Press  literary  editor, 
whose  book  about  the  sinking 
of  the  steamship  Arctic, 
“Women  and  Children  Last,” 
had  been  published  last  month 
by  Putnam;  and  H.  Reid,  Caro¬ 
lina  and  TV  section  editor,  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Virginian  Rail¬ 
way,”  published  by  Kalmback. 
In  the  ad’s  text,  the  newspapers 
saluted  their  author-editors. 

«  «  * 

To  kick  off  the  ‘Week’  in 
Lima,  Ohio,  the  Lima  Citizen 
unveiled  a  fluorescent-illumi- 
nated  sigpiboard,  the  first  of 
its  type  to  be  erected  in  the 
Ohio  area.  Located  at  the  busiest 


KITTEN  ON  THE  KEYS— Sandra 
Scarbrou9h  ol  Meadville,  Miss., 
rai9ned  as  "News  Queen"  durin9 
the  observance  of  Newspaper 
Week,  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Sandra  was  chosen  from 
amon9  journalism  co-eds  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  Kappa  Alpha  Mu,  photo 
journalism  fraternity.  A  week-lon9 
series  of  events  was  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Journalism  in 
cooperation  with  Mississippi  news¬ 
papers. 

intersection  in  the  community, 
the  sign  reads:  Read  and  Sup¬ 
port  your  oum  Lima  Citizen, 
Lima  Owned,  Lima  Edited,  Lima 
Dedicated. 

*  *  « 

225  Years  Experience 

A  page-dominating  feature  in 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  shows  pictures 
of  five  veteran  members  of  the 
staff  with  225  years  of  com¬ 
bined  newspaper  experience. 
The  story  pointed  out  that  24 
staffers  hailed  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  with  10  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  New  Bedford.  The  arti¬ 
cle  listed  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  represented  in  the  city 
room,  and  named  the  other  news¬ 
papers  on  which  they  had 
served  —  a  most  impressive  list, 
indeed. 

*  *  * 

In  a  front  page  story  with  a 
3-column  cut,  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  signaled 
the  start  of  Newspaper  Week, 
with  Mayor  Frank  X.  Graves 
Jr.  throwing  the  switch  to  start 
the  News’  presses.  The  mayor 
issued  a  proclamation  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  paper’s  pressroom. 

*  *  « 

Newspaperboys  of  the  San 
Jose  (C^if.)  Mercury  and 
News  not  only  beat  the  drum 
for  new  customers  —  they  blow 
their  own  horns,  too.  City  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  Harry  Jen¬ 
kins,  a  former  professional  mu¬ 
sician,  directs  30  carriers  for 
the  San  Jose  newspaper  in  a 


Newspaperboy’s  Marching  Band. 
The  organization,  only  a  year 
old,  has  won  two  parade  prizes 
in  their  first  two  public  ai»)>oar- 
ances. 

«  *  * 

A  story  in  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times  reports  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  Library  sent  “Val¬ 
entines”  to  all  of  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  newspapers  during 
Newspaper  Week,  as  a  tokim  of 
appreciation. 

*  *  * 

One  nice  thing  about  News¬ 
paper  Week.  It  gives  everyl)ody 
—  the  publisher,  the  editors,  the 
circulation  manager,  advertis¬ 
ing  men,  right  on  down  to  the 
carrier  boy  —  a  chance  to  be  a 
promotion  manager.  If  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  a  promoter  the  other 
51  weeks,  why  not  tear  out  this 
page  and  put  it  in  your  file  of 
ideas  for  Newspaper  Week  ’62? 

«  «  « 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

William  R.  Mix,  who  has 
been  working  toward  a  masters 
degree  at  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity — to  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times  as  a 
copywriter.  Alan  L.  Schrader, 
assistant  promotion  manager, 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  recalled 
to  12  months  active  duty  with 
the  Air  Force. 

•  *  * 

MARKET  DATA  AVAILABLE 

BANGOR,  MAINE  — A  new 
market  folder,  comprising  eight 
pages  of  data  about  New  Eng¬ 
land  markets  and  the  Bangor 
ABC  trading  Area  has  been  re- 
released  by  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News.  Copies  are  available 
from  Andy  Pease,  Advertising 
Director. 

«  *  « 

FT.  LAUDERDALE,  FLA.— An 
attractive  folder  consisting  of 
20  pages  of  vital  statistics  and 
market  data  on  its  circulation 
territory  has  been  published  by 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News.  Maurice  LaReau,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  News  was 
in  charge  of  production  of  the 
folder.  Copies  are  available  to 
agency  media  department  and 
national  advertisers. 

«  *  « 

MONEY,  MONEY— A  copy  of 
the  first  issue  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press’  new  Sun¬ 
day  roto  magazine  was  mailed 
to  advertisers  and  agencies  in 
a  handsome  two-color  file  folder. 
On  the  cover  was  a  line  draw¬ 
ing,  plus  actual  reproductions 
of  coin  of  the  realm.  Copy  read: 
Thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  women  with  money 
to  spend  are  waiting  to  meet 
you. 
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The  combined  impact  of  all  the  individual  newspapers  that  tell  a  powerful 
selling  story  in  E&P  contributes  an  even  more  powerful  pitch  for  newspapers 
collectively.  No  sales  messages  from  competitors  for  the  ad  dollar  interrupt 
the  continuous  stream  of  pro-newspaper  selling,  hard  or  soft,  in  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Is  your  newspaper’s  voice  included  in  the  chorus?  If  it’s  not,  you’re 
leaving  a  gap  in  the  line. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Total  Selling  Medium  for  Newspapers 

850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


This  view  of  one  of  six  duplicate  lines  in  the  Balti-  at  rear  left,  wire-tying  machine  is  visible.  An  auto- 
more  Sun  Mailroom— a  major  automated  system  matic  bottom  wrap  machine  and  pusher  are  in- 
recently  completed— shows  stacker  in  foreground;  corporated  into  the  line. 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  CUILER41AM.MER  ENGINEERED  MAILROOMS? 


C-H  CONVEYOR 


C-H  COUNTER 
STACKER 


AUTOMATIC 

WRAP 

APPLICATION 


AUTOMATIC 

BUNDLE 

DISTRIBUTION 

SYSTEM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  CAN  PROVIDE  ANY  OR  ALL  OF 
THESE  AUTOMATIC  MAILROOM  OPERATIONS 


AUTOMATIC 
LOADING  DOCK 
SYSTEM 


C-H  COUNTER¬ 
TOTALIZER 


Now  you  can  make  your 
mailroom  as  automatic 
as  you  want 

Typical  operations  of  a  systems-engineered 
mailroom  are  charted  below  at  left.  Bear  in 
mind  you  can  begin  with  one  or  more  of 
these  automatic  handling  operations  and  add 
increasingly  sophisticated  phases  to  match 
your  timetable.  Cutler-Hammer  can  provide 
the  years-ahead  engineering  and  equipment 
for  the  most  efficient  mailroom  operation  and 
you  get  the  benefit  of  the  unit  responsibility 
for  the  complete  system. 

GET  THE  DETAILS  ON  WHAT'S 
NEW  FROM  CUTLER-HAMMER 

You’re  way  ahead  when  you  call  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  newspaper  equipment  specialist  in 
early  in  your  mailroom  planning  and  get 
the  advantage  of  unequalled  experience  in 
mailroom  design  and  equipment.  There’s  a 
Cutler-Hammer  office  near  you. 


WHAT'S  NEW?  ASK.  .  . 

C  UTLE  R- H  A  M  M  E  R 

Cutlsr-Hammar  Inc..  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  •  Division:  AirbOf ne  Instruments  Laboratory  •  Subsidiary:  Cutler- 
Hammer  International,  C.  A.  •  Associates:  Cutter-Hammer  Canada,  Ltd.;  CuUer-Hammar  Maxicana,  S.  A. 


C’UTLER-HAMMER  has  the  mailroom  systems 
J  engineering  experience— and  the  appa¬ 
ratus— to  make  your  mailroom  operation  as 
completely  automatic  as  you  want  it. 

In  addition  to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Cutler- 
Hammer  is  now  supplying  complete  major 
systems  for  leading  metropolitan  dailies  in¬ 
cluding  the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Baltimore  News  Post,  Miami  Herald 
and  Milwaukee  Journal. 

You  can  begin  automating  your  mailroom 
with  a  Cutler-Hammer  Counter  Stacker 
(we’ve  sold  103  to  30  leading  newspapers  to 
date).  Or,  let  us  design  and  install  a  complete 
press-to-loading  dock  system.  Our  newspaper 
specialists  will  go  to  work  for  you  . . .  submit 
a  complete,  detailed,  workable  proposal  to 
fit  your  exact  requirements. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

AWARDS  BY  THE  WHOLESALE 


By  Ray  Erwin 

The  Elkin  (N.  C.)  Tribune, 
which  has  established  the  re¬ 
markable  record  of  winning  44 
national  and  state  awards,  ob¬ 
served  its  50th  birthday  with 
a  104-page  Golden  Anniversary 
Edition. 

The  first  of  the  13  sections 
was  printed  on  golden-yellow 
newsprint  in  keeping  with  the 
significance  of  the  event. 

13  National  Awards 

Thirteen  of  the  awards  won 
by  the  big  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  were  in  national  com¬ 
petition.  Seven  were  for  first 
place,  five  for  second  and  one 
for  third.  Five  were  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence,  one  for  com¬ 
munity  service,  and  three  for 
service  to  agriculture. 

In  the  North  Carolina  classi¬ 
fication,  the  Tribune  has  31 
citations  and  plaques.  Of  these, 
four  are  for  general  excellence, 
two  for  community  service,  11 
for  news  coverage,  six  for  fea¬ 
tures,  two  for  editorials,  six  for 
photography.  Seventeen  of  these 
state  prizes  are  “firsts,”  eight 
are  “seconds”  and  six  are 
“thirds.” 

LafToon  Is  Publisher 

Harvey  F.  Laffoon,  the  able 
and  energetic  publisher  of  the 
Tribune,  who  has  pushed  it  to 


leadership  and  national  recogni¬ 
tion,  is  a  former  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Laffoon  became  a  Tribune 
partner  in  1922.  He  was  already 
an  accomplished  printer.  His 
imagination  and  ambition  were 
expressed  in  all  departments  in 
the  next  few  years,  but  he  has 
had  some  specialties.  He  had 
an  appreciation  of  good  print¬ 
ing,  a  sharp  sense  of  news,  an 
abiding  faith  in  fairness  and 
balance,  and  editorial  determi¬ 
nation. 

He  had  those  qualities,  plus 
a  capacity  for  leadership  and 
organization.  By  the  time  he 
acquired  control  of  the  Tribune 
in  1926  he  had  resolved  to  make 
organization  perform.  He  dele¬ 
gated  responsibiltiy  and  formed 
an  able  staff.  From  this  staff 
he  got,  and  is  getting,  good 
work.  It  takes  good  work  to 
stay  at  the  head  of  the  class 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Alan  Browning  Jr.  is  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  assistant 
publisher. 

Incidentally,  the  publisher’s 
gifted  daughter,  Grace  Laffoon, 
is  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Tribune. 

“H  a  r  V  e  y  Laffoon  -  Elkin 
Tribune  Day”  was  proclaimed 
a  year  ago  (Oct.  20,  1960)  by 
Mayor  George  E.  Royall.  Hugh 


G.  Chatham,  president  of  the 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  the  blanket-making  firm 
that  comprises  Elkin’s  largest 
industry,  was  toastmaster  at  a 
dinner  at  which  community  and 
state  officials  and  editors  of 
newspapers  from  far  and  near 
extended  warm  tributes  to  the 
prize-winning  newspaper  and 
its  highly  popular  publisher. 

Not  only  is  he  a  leader  in  his 
state,  but  he  is  known  nationally 
through  his  leadership  in  the 
National  Editorial  Association. 

The  Elkin  Tribune,  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  foremost 
semi -weekly  newspapers  in 
North  Carolina,  was  of  humble 
origin,  a  tiny  firm  owned  by 
stockholders.  It  was  cradled  in 
insecurity  in  a  print  shop  of 
small  dimensions.  From  this 
acom-like  planting  a  half 
century  ago  grew  the  oak-like 
institution  of  today. 

For  many  years,  the  Tribune 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  thus 
providing  national  and  home  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  audited  and 
guaranteed  circulation. 

Steel  Turlies  Sold 

The  L  &  B  Sales  Company 
is  a  partnership  of  Publisher 
Laffoon  and  Assistant  Publisher 
Browning.  The  company  has 
“turtles,”  steel  make-up  tables 
for  newspaper  plants  and  other 
establishments,  made  up  to  its 
order  by  a  local  foundry  and 
sells  them  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Critical  shortage  of  steel  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  11  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  newspapers  to  obtain 
steel  turtles  they  desperately 
needed. 

As  a  publisher  w’ho  rarely 
was  stumped  for  long  by  a 
production  problem,  Harvey 
Laffoon  did  not  propose  to  let 
the  scarcity  of  steel  tables 
cripple  his  shop.  He  ordered 
a  pair  built  by  a  local  foundry 
after  his  own  specifications  on 
an  experimental  basis.  He  laid 
emphasis  on  durability  and 
strength.  Up  until  that  time  the 
word  “turtle”  as  a  work  table 
had  never  been  heard  by  the 
foundry  machinists. 

After  minor  modifications, 
marketing  of  the  tables  on  a 
national  and  international  scale 
began.  Advertising  was  carried 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHES  and  soon 
orders  came  in  from  as  far  away 
as  Alaska  and  Japan.  A  double¬ 
page  turtle  later  was  designed. 
The  turtles  are  on  rubber  or 
steel  wheels  and  have  adjust¬ 
able  heights.  Office  of  the  L  &  B 
Sales  Company  is  in  the  Elkin 
Tribune  Building. 

In  the  above  -  mentioned 
mayor’s  proclamation,  it  was 
truthfully  set  forth  that  the 
Elkin  Tribune  and  its  capable 
and  large  staff  “have  proved 


interest  in  the  development  of 
our  fine  community  and  area 
and  through  their  joint  efforts 
have  sought  to  foster  good  will, 
encouraged  spiritual  growth) 
promoted  industry  and  economic 
stability  and  supported  farm, 
business,  professional  and  edu¬ 
cational  programs  that  lead  to 
the  over-all  good  and  have 
forthrightly  expressed  their 
views  as  is  the  right  of  a  free 
press.” 

Community  Obligation 

In  response  to  many  tributes 
showered  upon  him  and  his 
newspaper,  Mr.  Laffoon  as¬ 
serted: 

“By  cutting  comers,  we  could 
have  made  more  profit,  but  it 
was  our  conviction  that  we  had 
an  obligation  to  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  to  the  limit  of  our 
power.  We  have  made  mistakes 
but  have  tried  to  do  our  best 
and  promise  to  continue  to  do 
our  best  in  the  future.” 

Chester  Davis,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  asserted: 

“Of  the  150  or  so  publishers 
of  weekly  or  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  North  Carolina  I 
know  of  only  a  few  who  have 
reached  out  and  grasped  this 
opportunity  to  become  a  com¬ 
plete  journalist  as  firmly  as 
Harvey  Laffoon.  He  is  truly  a 
complete  newspaperman.  I 
know  of  no  phrase  that  comes 
nearer  summing  up  what  Har¬ 
vey  Laffoon  has  been,  is  and 
will  continue  to  be.” 

THURSDATA 

BIG  ISSUE  —  The  Forest 
Hills  Journal,  a  weekly  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  located  out¬ 
side  Cincinnati  which  still  has 
not  celebrated  its  six  month 
birthday,  recently  published  the 
biggest  weekly  edition  to  ever 
appear  in  the  area.  Twenty 
pages  were  published,  eight  of 
which  were  devoted  to  an  Open 
House,  showing  off  the  recently 
completed  Anderson  Senior  High 
School  to  the  area.  School  offi¬ 
cials  said  that  the  edition  con¬ 
tained  the  most  coverage  the 
school  district  ever  had  in  his¬ 
tory.  E.  B.  Wright,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  man  with  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  Co.  is  publisher 
while  his  son,  E.  B.  Wright  Jr. 
is  editor. 

*  *  * 

T  W  I  C  E  -  A  -  WEEK  —  The 
Whitehorse  (Yukon  Territory) 
Star  on  October  16  began  pub¬ 
lishing  on  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  instead  of  Thursdays  only. 
Harry  Boyle  is  publisher  of  the 
offset  tabloid,  the  only  news¬ 
paper  in  the  207,076  square 
miles  of  Yukon  Territory. 


PRIZE  PUBLISHERS— Harvey  F.  Laffoon,  publisher  of  the  Elkin  (N.C.) 
Tribuno,  and  Alan  Browning  Jr.,  assistant  publisher,  check  a  section  of 
their  award-winning  newspaper's  Golden  Anniversary  Edition. 
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V^EEKLY  SALES 

Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

B.  G.  Robinson,  for  14  years 
publisher  of  the  Goodland 
(Kans.)  Daily  News,  has  pur- 
chased  the  weekly  Cripple  Creek 
Gold  Rush  from  Richard  W. 
Johnson. 

The  weekly  Miner’s  Digest  is 
also  published  by  the  Gold  Rush. 

*  *  « 

Atwater,  Calif. 

The  Atwater  Signal  has  been 
sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
E.  Corey  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Wootten  Jr. 

Mr.  Wootten  resijfned  recently 
as  city  editor  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune.  The  sale  was  handled 
by  Joseph  A.  Snyder, .  Anaheim 
newspaper  broker. 

«  «  ♦ 

Kerman,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merlin  Kilen, 
former  publishers  of  the  Stanley 
(N.  D.)  Mountrail  County  Pro¬ 
moter,  have  purchased  the 
Kerman  News  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Crowe.  The  trans¬ 
action  was  handled  by  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Anaheim  newspaper 
broker. 

*  «  « 

Angels  Camp,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wood 
have  announced  the  sale  of  the 
Angels  Camp  Calaveras  Cali¬ 
fornian  and  the  San  Andreas 
Calaveras  Prospect  and  Citizen 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Peterson. 

Mr.  Peterson  was  recently 
with  Shell  Oil  Corporation  in 
charge  of  their  publications 
department. 

The  sale  was  handled  by 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Anaheim 
newspaper  broker. 

«  *  « 

Coos  Bay,  Ore. 

Sheldon  F.  Sackett  has 
announced  the  purchase  of  five 
California  weekly  newspapers, 
the  Larkspur-Corte  Madera 
Times,  Tiburon  Peninsula  Peli¬ 
can,  Ross  Valley  Times,  Novoto 
Advance,  and  North  Marin 
Advance. 

Mr.  Sackett  is  publisher  of  the 
Coos  Bay  World,  Boyes  Springs 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review,  13  union- 
labor-endorsed  papers,  and  radio 
KOOS.  He  said  he  intends  to 
“buy  several  other  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers  in  the  bay  area 
to  form  a  group  of  liberal 
papers.” 

«  *  « 

Watertown,  Conn. 

Publisher  Carl  Less,  who 
founded  the  weekly  Watertown 
Times  in  1948,  has  sold  the 
property,  for  an  undisclosed 
sum,  to  William  E.  Simmons 
Sr.,  the  editor  and  business 
manager. 

»  •  • 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Controlling  interest  in  Ari¬ 
zona’s  largest  weekly  chain 


newspaper  operation,  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Sunpaper  grroup,  has  been 
sold  to  two  prominent  Arizona 
businessmen. 

Purchasers  were  Lee  Acker¬ 
man,  Democratic  gubernatorial 
candidate  last  year  and  recently 
featured  in  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  article  “the  New 
Millionaires  of  Phoenix,”  and 
Sam  Goddard  Jr.  of  Tucson, 
state  Democratic  chairman.  Mr. 
Ackerman  said  the  papers  will 
not  become  involved  in  politics. 

The  seven  weekly  papers 
involved  have  a  total  circulation 
of  60,000  optional  pay  delivered 
papers  in  the  Phoenix  valley  and 
include  the  Phoenix  Sun,  Mary- 
vale  Sun,  Glendale  Sun,  North¬ 
east  Sun,  Northwest  Sun, 
Central-West  Sun  and  Jet  Sun. 
The  transaction  was  handled 
through  the  offices  of  Dean 


Sellers,  newspaper  broker  in 
Mesa. 

Mr.  Wright  who  retains  20% 
interest  in  the  publications,  will 
continue  in  an  active  capacity  on 
the  board  and  will  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly  formed  cor¬ 
poration.  Mr.  Ackerman  who  is 
president  of  the  Lee  Ackerman 
Investment  Company,  will  serve 
the  paper  group  as  a  director. 
Mr.  Godard  will  be  chairman 
of  the  board.  Robert  L.  Mac- 
Dowell  who  has  been  public 
relations  director  of  the  Lee 
Ackerman  organization,  will 
serve  as  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newspaper 
group. 

*  «  * 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

James  H.  M.  Branhan,  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  sold  the  Hoosick 
Falls  weekly  Standard-Press  to 


Nicholas  J.  Mahoney  Jr.,  of 
Fairhaven,  Mass.  Mr.  Mahoney 
recently  resigned  as  assistant 
publisher  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times. 

Mr.  Branhan  has  closed  out  a 
52-year  newspaper  career.  He 
is  Rensselaer  County  (N.  Y.) 
treasurer. 


In  News  Kitchen 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

The  eighth  annual  club  con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  the 
women’s  department  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  attracted  550 
women’s  club  presidents  and 
publicity  chairmen  on  Sept.  28. 
Edee  (Ireene,  women’s  editor, 
told  the  audience  that  “Your 
club  is  a  kitchen  in  which  you 
cook  up  a  palatable  menu.” 


the  newspaper  that 
CURLS  HAIR  FASTEST 

This  is  the  story  of  how  a  new  Orlando  advertiser  in  the  hair  spray 
business  parlayed  his  investment  31  times  without  field  salesmen. 

■  We  noted  a  “Perform”  hair  spray  ad  appearing  in  another 
Florida  paper  and  asked  our  Chicago  rep  office  why  the  Sentinel- 
Star  was  not  included  in  the  schedule.  They  contacted  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  he  said,  “Find  us  an  outlet  in  Orlando  and  we’ll  place 
a  series  of  ads  in  the  Sentinel-Star.” 

■  We  went  to  work  and  personally  contacted  two  Orlando  drug 
houses,  gave  them  the  “Perform”  story  and  followed  up  with  a 
letter.  Both  sent  the  manufacturer  token  orders  of  six  dozen  each. 

■  The  first  225-line  “Perform”  ad  placed  by  United  Advertising 
Companies,  Inc.,  Perform’s  agency,  ran  September  25th  followed 
by  a  short  publicity  release.  Within  a  week  the  drug  companies 
had  re-ordered  ten  times.  Their  orders  totaled  1,954  cans  of 
“Perform.”  That’s  $2,931.00  worth  of  hair  set  moved  out  of  stock 
at  an  initial  ad  cost  of  $94.50.  What  has  happened  to  “Perform” 
in  Orlando  is  remarkable.  The  product  is  sold  throughout  the  nation 
and  in  Europe  too,  yet  the  cost  ratio  of  advertising  through  sales  is, 
at  this  point,  lower  in  Orlando  than  in  any  other  market.  The  manu¬ 
facturer’s  investment  was  parlayed  31  times. 

■  Needless  to  say  “Perform”  is  increasing  its  ad  schedule  in  this 
lucrative  Sentinel-Star  market  area,  now  Florida’s  third  largest. 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Owner/Editor/ Ad  Writer/Galley  Boy/Hair  Curler 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Natives  are  Restless 
On  This  African  Beat 


By  Hor»t  Faas 

AHHorialed  Prefto  Pliotoaraphrr 


Elisabethville,  Katanga  talked  half  an  hour  with  our 
After  twelve  months  of  carry-  captors  before  he  could  persuade 
ing  a  camera  in  the  Congo  I’ve  them  to  release  us. 
formed  a  golden  rule  —  expect  Next  day,  with  Tshombe  still 
anything  and  everything,  except  held  at  the  airport,  the  Congo- 
a  quick  trip  home.  lese  Army’s  commander  in  chief, 

I’ve  been  under  police  or  army  General  Joseph  Mobutu,  arrived, 
arrest  at  gunpoint  more  times  His  bodyguard  told  me  not  to 
than  I  can  remember,  but  cer-  take  pictures  but  I  thought  it 
tainly  a  score.  'The  occasional  would  be  safe  to  do  so  while  he 
punch  in  the  face  from  Congo-  inspected  an  honor  guard, 
lese  or  United  Nations  troops  I  was  wrong.  Three  men  broke 
comes  as  a  matter  of  course  and  out  of  the  front  rank  and  put 


Horst  Faas 


South  Kasai  diamond  province. 
Everyone  is  stripped  on  the  way 
out  to  prevent  diamond  smug¬ 
gling. 

I  went  there  to  cover  Albert 
Kalonji’s  assumption  of  king- 
ship.  'The  customs  man,  having 
failed  to  find  diamonds  in  my 
navel,  wanted  to  open  the  ex¬ 
posed  film. 

Finally  I  took  a  small  stone 
and  said:  “Imagine  this  is  a 
diamond.”  I  opened  a  roll  of 
unused  film,  put  the  stone  in 
and  shook  it  against  the  cus¬ 
toms  man’s  ear. 

It  rattled.  Then  I  shook  one 
of  the  exposed  and  stoneless 
rolls.  It  didn’t  rattle.  The  cus¬ 
toms  man  was  satisfied  and  I’m 
thinking  of  having  the  process 
patented. 


I’ve  only  my  220  pounds  to 
thank  that  I’ve  never  had  a  real 
beating-up  such  as  some  other 
photographers,  have  received. 

In  September’s  Elisabethville 
fighting  I  paid  for  pictures  with 
my  blood.  I  was  at  the  Red 
Cross  hospital  photographing 
Katangese  wounded. 

A  nun  came  up  and  said: 
“You  look  a  healthy  type.  No 
more  pictures  unless  you  give 
a  blood  transfusion.”  She  took 
about  three  pints  from  my  arm 
for  direct  transfusion  into  a 
wounded  soldier  lying  on  the 
operating  table. 


Knows  Them  All 


me  under  gunpoint.  It  took  an 
hour  to  talk  my  way  out. 

That  evening  I  saw  Mobutu 
and  he  gave  me  a  sergeant  as 
a  bodyguard.  I  paid  his  meals 
and  accommodation  for  a  week 
and  he  proved  an  enthusiastic 
private  army.  When  the  time 
came  to  leave  I  reached  the  air¬ 
port  late  and  asked  my  sergeant 
to  see  what  he  could  do  about 
holding  the  plane.  After  passing 
immigration  formalities  I  went 
to  the  apron — and  the  plane 
was  still  there.  My  sergeant  was 
standing  under  the  nose  with  his 
machinegun  pointing  at  the 
mystified  Belgian  Sabena  pilot. 


In  these  12  months  I’ve  come 
to  know  personally  every  major 
figure  in  the  Congo  political 
tangle  from  the  murdered 


Congo  Con-Man 


a  complete  blackout  on  all 
movements  of  officials  —  and 
that  can  mean  waiting  hours  or 
even  days  at  an  airport  for  an 
arrival  picture  when  the  job 
should  take  thirty  minutes. 

All  United  Nations  transport 
is  barred  to  newsmen  —  a  big 
handicap  where  the  U.  N.  plane 
is  often  the  only  convenient  way 
of  covering  a  coimtry  with 
primitive  communications. 

I  was  put  under  arrest  at  the 
United  Nations  base  at  Kamina 
for  taking  pictures  of  Katanga 
mercenaries  arrested  there. 
Gurkha  troops  took  all  my  film 
— except  one  roll. 

An  armed  Gurkha  stood  at 
the  door  of  my  room  all  night 
as  I  slept.  I  slept  fully  clothed. 
Next  day  we  were  put  on  a 
plane  for  Leopoldville  —  and 
for  26  hours  I  had  hobbled 
around  with  that  one  roll  of 
35mm  film  hidden  in  my  shoe. 
The  toughest  time  came  dur- 


Moldy  Problem 


One  other  technical  problem 
is  that  the  rainy  season  sends 
a  mold  over  the  lenses  of  all 
but  the  most  expensive  cameras. 
I  now  use  35  mm  for  every  class 
of  job.  Surprisingly  I  found  that 
Tri-X  is  the  only  practical  film. 
It  gives  a  good  balance  between 
the  harsh  light  and  deep  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  African  sun. 

Finding  a  darkroom  is  an¬ 
other  difficulty.  The  room  must 
be  airconditioned.  Otherwise  it 
is  too  hot. 

I  personally  find  the  heat  no 
problem.  The  evenings  in  most 
of  the  Congo  are  pleasantly  cool 
and  one  can  sleep  without  air- 
conditioning.  The  only  time  I 
felt  my  health  in  danger  was  in 
South  Kasai  when  an  airport 
medical  orderly  wanted  to  in¬ 
ject  me  against  yellow  fever 
with  a  rusty  syringe  that  had 
clearly  never  been  sterilized. 


A  few  words  of  African  dia¬ 
lect  and  a  load  of  flattery  are 
the  best  weapons  in  winning  a 
Patrice  Lumumba  —  I  was  the  friendly  reception  from  soldiers 

last  man  to  photograph  him  on  or  villagers  who  can  frequently  ing  the  Elisabethville  battle.  A  . 

the  day  of  his  arrest  —  to  turn  hostile.  If  you’re  unsure  of  burst  of  machinegun  fire  from  Business  Group  Cites 

Katanga’s  debonair  Moise  the  local  language  the  best  pass-  United  Nations  men  swept  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Tshombe.  Port  to  safety  is  to  put  on  a  street  where  other  photogra- 

I  was  at  Coqhuilhatville  air-  ''^cant  grin  and  shake  as  many  phers  and  I  were  photographing 

port  the  day  Tshombe  was  ar-  ^^^s  ^  r^ch  before  the  battle  for  Elisabethville  Post 


rested  in  the  middle  of  a  peace 
conference.  Within  minutes  I 
was  under  arrest  myself  and 
being  driven  back  to  town  in 
a  truckload  of  other  newsmen 
and  Tshombe’s  Belgian  advisers. 

We  passed  the  conference 
building.  We  started  shouting 
“Heo,  Ileo.”  Out  came  Joseph 


passing  round  the  cigarettes, 
'This  may  cost  200  handshakes 
and  as  many  cigarettes  a  day 
but  in  a  country  where  villagers 
put  up  roadblocks  as  a  weekend 
sport  it’s  worth  it. 


Office. 

I  came  out  unscathed. 


Ray 


Milwaukee 
'The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  was 
presented  an  award  in  October 
by  the  Research  Institute  of 


Wilson,  NBC  camerman,  was  hit  America,  world’s  largest  private 
in  the  leg.  industry-supported  business  ad- 

Only  in  Leopoldville  is  it  pos-  ^isory  organization,  in  recogni- 
sible  to  ship  material  in  a  near-  contributions  they 


Political  argument  in  a  coun-  normal  manner.  And  nowhere  in  made  in  furthering  busi- 


try  racked  by  political  argument 
is  best  avoided.  If  someone  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  politician  or  tribal 


Ileo,  then  Congo  premier.  He  ig^der  whom  you  happen  to  ad 

mire  is  a  cutthroat  and  mur- 


the  Congo  is  it  possible  to  send 
pictures  by  wire  or  radio.  In 
Elisabethville  film  goes  by  car 
to  a  border  airstrip  where  a 
small  plane  waits  daily  to  take 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Horst  Faas 
of  The  Associated  Press  has 
been  toting  a  photographer’s 
bag  around  the  Congo  and  ad¬ 
jacent  territory  more  than  a 
year.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
African  beat  from  the  AP’s 
Berlin  bureau.  A  few  weeks  ago 
he  reported  Katanga  troops 
forced  him  to  eat  his  United 
Nation’s  pass  at  gunpoint.) 


suggest  he  probably  beats  his  em  Rhodesia. 


children  too. 

If  trouble  comes  —  and  a 
Congo  crowd  can  soon  reach 
hysteria  —  it’s  safest  to  melt 
away.  People  happily  being  pho¬ 
tographed  one  minute  can  turn 
against  you  the  next.  I  never 
wait  to  argue. 

United  Nations  men  in  their 
own  way  can  prove  just  as  diffi¬ 
cult  as  the  Congolese.  They  keep 


When  a  story  breaks  in 
Leopoldville  it  is  possible  to 
cross  by  ferry  to  Brazzaville  in 
the  former  French  Congo  and 
radio  from  there.  The  snag  is  it 
may  take  a  week  to  get  back. 
The  ferry  takes  only  25  minutes 


Price  Increase 


ness  research  and  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  personal  and  professional 
gpijwth  of  their  people. 

H.  Gronkiewicz,  business  man¬ 
ager,  accepted  the  award  on  be- 


derer  it’s  wisest  to  agree  and  film  and  copy  to  Ndola  in  North-  half  of  the  company  from  Wal¬ 


ter  Blank,  account  executive  for 
the  Research  Institute  of  Amer- 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
The  New  Haven  Register  in- 


but  Brazzaville  shuts  it  off  at  creased  its  price  from  five  to 
the  least  hint  of  trouble.  seven  cents  at  newsstands  and 

Trickiest  of  all  places  for  from  30  to  45  cents  delivered 
shipping  is  Bakwanga  in  the  by  carrier. 
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Zones 

{Contitiued  from  (tniie  11) 


said  the  weekly  members,  is  by 
agencies  and  their  clients  plac¬ 
ing  more  emphasis  on  ABC 
membership  among  print  media. 

A  resolution  from  the  weekly 
newspaper  division  called  for  a 


Boggs 

(Continued  from  }niffe  11) 


Mr.  Kest  pointed  to  danger  stepped-up  use  of  the  ABC  in-  relations  consultant  for  Time, 
signals  ahead  if  price  cutting  signe  by  all  publisher  mem-  sen’ed  as  moderator.  Other 

beconu'S  prevalent  among  news-  bers  in  all  of  their  advertising  members  of  the  panel  were 
papers  from  the  standpoint  of  in  the  trade  press  and  their  own  Norman  Cousins,  editor,  Satur- 
reduct‘<l  circulation  revenue,  publications.  “We  urge  upon  all  Review;  Paul  C.  Johnson, 

“We  may  find  ourselves  in  trou-  ABC  members  a  constant  em-  editorial  director.  Prairie 
ble,  due  to  lo.ss  of  revenue,  be-  phasis  on  the  values  of  member-  Farm.er;  Edwin  I).  Canham.edi- 
cause  of  pressure  coming  from  ship  so  that  we  in  the  weekly  tor,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
publishers  who  demand  more  field,  with  the  greatest  untapped  n^d  Dexter  M.  Keezer,  economic 
circulation  at  reduced  prices,”  membership  potential,  can  be-  advi^r,  McGraw-Hill  Publish- 
wamed  Mr.  Kest.  come  a  larger  and  more  elTec- 

“By  this  change  (from  50  to  tive  unit  of  the  Bureau  and 
75  percent  of  basic  price)  I  am  share  in  its  benefits,”  said  the 
certain  it  would  be  a  great  relief  weeklies. 

to  the  members  who  are  now  Daily  newspaper  division  di¬ 
complaining  to  the  Audit  Bu-  rectors  re-elected  to  the  board 
reau,”  said  Mr.  Kest,  “and  also  were  Roy  A.  Brown,  San  Rafael 
would  not  only  maintain  but  in- 


ing  Co. 

The  discussion  centered 
around  the  threat  of  nuclear 
warfare  in  the  light  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  current  testing. 
One  of  the  questions  asked  was 
whether  the  American  press 


crease  our  qualifications  that  we 


(Calif.)  Independent  -  Journal,  should  advocate  a  nationwide 
(Mountain  and  Pacific  Time  bomb  shelter  program. 


NEWSPAPER  CHAIRMEN— John 
J.  Shmners  (left),  Hartford  (Wis.) 
Timas-Rrati,  compares  notes  with 
Harold  Shu9ard,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  after 
ABC  divisional  meetings  of  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers.  Mr.  Shinners 
presided  at  weeklies'  session  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  board.  Mr. 
Shugard  served  as  chairman  for  the 
dailies  and  heads  ABC  Newspaper 
Committee  on  the  board. 

Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff 


have  set  up  in  the  newspaper  Zone) ;  L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  Mr.  Canham  felt  that  news-  of  the  Kennedy  Administration, 


division  for  maintaining  good 
.solid  net  paid  circulation. 


(Okla.)  World  and  Tribune  papers  should  present  the  facts  postscripted  his  ABC  luncheon 
(newspapers  over  100,000  circu-  and  that,  if  such  a  program  address  by  complaining  that  re- 
Mr.  Kest  stressed  it  was  not  lation) ;  Lester  A.  Walker,  Fre-  came  as  a  result,  it  might  well  porters  today  depend  entirely 
a  matter  of  price  fixing,  nor  mont  (Neb.)  Guide  and  Tribune  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  deter-  too  much  on  advance  texts  and 
invading  the  publisher’s  right  to  (newspapers  under  15,000  cir-  rence  of  nuclear  war  on  the  publicity  releases  from  govern- 
charge  whatever  price  he  saw  culation)  ;  and  Frank  Georghe-  part  of  the  Russians.  “Such  a  ment  officials, 
fit,  but  rather  strengthening  gan,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enter-  program  should  be  a  part  of  our  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
what  .4BC  requires  for  net  paid  prise  and  Times  (Eastern  Time  national  armory  program,”  said  Education  and  Welfare  said  this 
circulation  from  its  members.  Zone).  Mr.  Canham.  kind  of  reporting  lacks  spon- 

The  majority  report,  however,  John  J.  Shinners,  Hartford  Charles  H.  Brower,  president  taneity.  He  urged  publishers 
was  accepted.  This  report  as-  (Wis.)  Times  Press,  was  re-  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  and  editors  not  to  take  all  of 
serted  that  ABC  cannot  be  in  elected  a  director  from  the  week-  Osborn,  told  the  convention  that  their  news  material  from  Wash- 


the  |K)sition  of  “bailing  out”  ly  newspaper  division, 
newspapers  that  are  parties  to  • 

circulation  battles;  that  indi-  gjate  Correspondents 
vidual  publishers  do  not  want  .  ,  „  *  „ 

to  be  told  how  to  conduct  their  Attend  FNews  I^eminar 


this  country  needs  a  Department  ington  and  New  York,  but  to  do 
of  World  Affairs,  manned  by  some  interpreting  themselves 
experts  in  the  art  of  advertising  and  help  form  public  opinion  at 
that  would  deal  with  the  jteople  the  local  level, 
of  the  world.  • 


business  and  that  these  deci¬ 
sions  should  be  left  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 


Charleston,  S.  C. 
Thirty-five  state  news  corre- 


Warren  Reynolds,  president 
of  Ronalds-Reynolds  &  Co., 


spondents  have  received  an  in-  Toronto,  Canada,  in  giving  an 

We  are  also  cognizant  of  sight  into  the  overall  operations  address  on  “The  State  of 

present  anti-trust  activity  on  of  the  News  and  Courier, 

the  part  of  the  government,”  Charleston’s  morning  newspa- 

continued  the  majority,  “and  we 


could  not  recommend  any  action 
that  gave  any  hint  of  collusion 


The  correspondents,  repre- 


•  ,■  senting  key  towns  throughout 

.n  establishing  selling  prices  gouth  Carolina,  attended 


against  a  competitor.  . 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
if  there  is  a  good  reason  for 
limiting  reduced  price  circula- 


Courier  Building. 

They  heard  talks  by  Assistant 


Two  Win  Illinois 
AP  Contest  Prizes 

Chicago 

Canada,”  cited  the  close  rela-  Reporters  for  the  Rockford 
tions  between  his  country  and  Register-Republic  and  the  Chi- 
the  United  States.  He  explained  cago  Sun-Times  placed  first  in 
the  thinking  behind  the  Royal  the  spot  news  division  of  the 
Commission  on  Publications’  annual  Illinois  Associated  Press 
recommendations  that  entry  newswriting  contest. 
a“'onVdarsemrnar"in  thrPosT-  Canada  from  abroad  of  a  Harold  Stainer  of  the  Regis- 

penodical  containing  Canadian  ter-Republic  ranked  first  in  the 
domestic  advertising  be  ex-  non-metropolitan  category  with 
eluded.  his  spot  news  story  on  gambling 

..  „  „  in  McHenry  County.  Marvin 

Split  Run*  Hurt  Sun-Times  won  a 

“Considerable  editorial  com-  corresponding  place  in  the  metro- 
ment  has  been  generated  in  the  politan  division  with  his  account 
United  States  by  this  report,”  of  the  death  of  nine  firemen 
said  Mr.  Reynolds.  “Perhaps  our  fighting  a  warehouse  blaze. 
American  friends  do  sot  under-  Chicago  daily  reporters  com- 
J  •  •  J  .  stand  that  what  we  are  really  peted  in  the  metropolitan  divi- 
■situations.  We  realize  that  there  ser  of  Columbia  had  joined  the  worried  about  is  the  grossly  un-  sion,  those  from  other  news- 

are  practices  that  some  of  us  state  news  staff  of  the  News  competition  of  split  runs  papers  in  the  non-metropolitan, 

rown  upon  and  wish  that  oth-  and  Courier  and  will  be  the  country.  I  would  like  to  Terry  Maguire,  Quincy  Her¬ 

oes  didn’t  follow.  We  feel,  how-  newspaper’s  bureau  chief  at  emnhasize  that  the  freedom  of 
ever,  that  the  proposal  would  Florence, 
not  lie  a  corrective  action  and  • 

we  have  been  unable  to  recom-  c.  a  r< 

Slays  A«ay  F rom  Bar  ^ 

Marc  Gi£ISSER,  court  report-  can  publications  regularly  dis- 

er  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  tributed  in  Canada.  The  Com- 

The  weekly  newspaper  divi-  Healer,  passed  the  Ohio  Bar,  mission  concluded  that  a  genu-  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  since 
sion  devoted  the  major  share  has  resigned  from  the  Cleveland  inely  Canadian  periodical  press  1942,  and  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  its  discussion  to  the  need  for  Bar  Association  because  he  can  exist  only  by  assuring  for  for  45  years,  is  retiring  and 
ABC  to  improve  its  image  in  wished  to  be  free  of  any  pos-  Canadian  publications,  under  going  to  American  Samoa,  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  One  of  sible  “conflict  of  interest”  in  his  equitable  conditions,  a  fair  the  South  Pacific,  to  live.  He 
the  best  ways  to  achieve  this,  covering  the  news.  share  of  domestic  advertising.”  plans  to  draw  there. 
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tion,  that  the  same  argument  Editor  Arthur  M.  W  ilcox.  Sports 
can  be  made  for  limits  on  per-  Editor  Evan  Bussey,  Executive 
centage  of  circulation  sold  with  Women’s  Editor  Basil  Hall, 
premiums,  and  percentage  of  Managing  Editor  Samuel  A. 
circulation  sold  in  clubs.  .  .  .  Cothran  and  State  News  Editor 
We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  i^ouglas  Donehue. 
stresses  and  strains  that  some-  It  was  announced  at  the 
times  accompany  competitive  meeting  that  Leverne  M.  Pros- 


mend  a  change  that  would  bet¬ 
ter  serve  the  advertiser  and  the 
publications.” 


emphasize  that  the  freedom  of  aid  Whig,  was  elected  president 
the  press  is  not  involved  in  this  of  the  Illinois  AP  editors’  group, 
issue — a  point  readily  demon-  • 

strated  by  the  Canadian  circu-  South  Sea  Beckons 

Noel  C.  Holmes,  who  has  been 
editorial  art  director  of  the 


t 


SYNDICATES 


Barnum  Gives  Score 
In  Men’s  Clothes 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Men’s  clothes  is  the  subject 
of  new  and  dramatic  treatment 
in  a  syndicated  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture. 

The  column:  “The  Score  in 
Clothes.” 

The  columnist:  Merritt  H. 
Bamum. 

The  distributor:  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

The  releases:  Once  a  week 
with  large  photographs  and  art 
work  showing  men  in  action  in 
correct  clothes. 

Situation  Depicted 

Instead  of  simply  showing 
men’s  clothing,  an  attempt  will 
be  made  each  week  to  present 
an  illustration  of  a  situation  in 
which  certain  specific  types  of 
apparel  are  involved.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  first  release  ties 
sports  wear  to  a  sports  car 
“rallye.”  The  text,  headed 
“Rallye  ‘Round  for  Fall  Fun!”, 
asserts: 

“The  right  clothes  are  a  big 
factor  in  the  fim  you’ll  have  in 
a  rallye  (almost  as  important 
as  the  car,  the  girl,  the  watch 
and  the  map.)  Naturally,  you’ll 
want  colorful,  easy  fitting  sports 
wear  to  match  your  mood  and 
give  you  freedom  of  action. 

“And  when  you  enter  a  rallye 
you’ll  be  competing  with  guys 
who  are  not  only  time-minded 


to  the  split  second,  but  who 
have  been  around  and  know  their 
clothes.” 

Then  the  clothing  worn  by 
two  men  in  a  drawing  by  Cosmo 
is  described  in  detail. 

Men  Fein  Disinterest 

“Men  do  not  like  for  people 
to  think  they  are  interested  in 
clothes,”  Mr.  Bamum  remarked 
in  an  interview.  “Therefore,  we 
intend  to  present  a  situation  in 
which  men  are  interested — golf¬ 
ing,  hunting,  business  confer¬ 
ences.  Each  illustrated  situation 
then  leads  into  the  clothing  the 
men  are  wearing  properly  and 
comfortably  in  that  particular 
sitxiation.” 

A  native  Chicagoan,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
num  has  been  associated  with 
the  men’s  wear  field  during  most 
of  his  career.  After  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  owned  and  operated 
two  men’s  stores  in  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

With  Marshall  Field 

He  returned  to  Chicago  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Co. 
and  later  joined  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  where  he  served  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  store  for  men  for  seven 
years.  He  also  has  handled  the 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  account 


Tish  the  Dish  •  •  • 

assigned  to  the  Cape  Canaveral  area  uncovers 
f  a  dangerous  Soviet  sabotage  plot  directed  at 

J the  moon  flight,  U.  S.  Way-Out.  She  learns  all 
I  L  ^  Red’s  diabolical  and  deadly  Ghost 

Beam,  and  invisible  radioactive  “cosmic  debris 
I  cloud” — and  saves  the  day  for  Capt.  Left-out 

Miller!  Millions  of  readers  will  be  spellbound  by  the  spectacular 
new  sequence  starting  November  19  in 

Smilin'^  Jack 

by  Zack  Mosley  .  .  .  favorite  flying  strip — which  now  presents 
astronaut  adventure,  orbits  in  the  weird  voids  of  outer  space, 
and  skip-glides  around  the  earth!  An  exciting  ace  strip  for  readers 
in  every  age  group,  all  income  classes,  and  both  sexes!  It  is  a 
valuable  property  for  any  paper.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  ,  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune  York  News 

-Veir*  UutiMim,  Xem)  York 
sSignUteaie^  mnCm  Trtbumo  Tou>or,  Cktruuo 


Merritt  H.  Barnum 

for  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Bamum  has  been  made 
men’s  wear  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  He  succeeds  J.  M. 
Baskin,  who  has  been  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  columnist  and  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  men’s  wear  editor  since 
1949.  Mr.  Baskin  also  retired 
earlier  this  year  from  the  staff 
of  the  Fairchild  Publications. 
Mr.  Baskin’s  pen  name  was  Jim 
Bascom. 

«  «  * 

Eleanor  RooseveWs 
Story  Serialized 

A  10-part  serialization  of 
“The  Autobiography  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,”  recently  published 
(Harper)  book  by  America’s 
famous  “elder  stateswoman,”  is 
announced  by  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate.  The  newspaper  con¬ 
densation  covers  the  crisis-filled 
years  between  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt’s  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  in  1932  and  John  F. 
Kennedy’s  election  in  1960. 

With  frequently  surprising 
candor,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gives 
fresh  and  illuminating  insight 
into  the  major  events  and  per¬ 
sonalities  she  was  so  imiquely 
privileged  to  see  during  the  New 
Deal  years,  through  World  War 
II  to  the  death  of  the  President, 
in  the  organization  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Nations,  her 
personal  meetings  with  Khrush¬ 
chev  in  Russia  in  1957  and  1958, 

;  and  her  reentry  into  national 
j  and  New  York  state  politics  in 
!  1956  and  1960. 

The  series  of  10  articles,  many 
illustrated  with  photographs,  is 
scheduled  for  release  starting 
Nov,  19. 

«  •  * 

SERIES  OF  EDITORIALS 

The  Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syndicate  is  making 
available  three  series  of  editori¬ 
als  from  the  New  York  News. 
There  are  12  releases  in  each 
series  on  “Union  Generals,” 
“Confederate  Generals,”  and 
I  “How  We  Got  This  Way.” 


National  Newspaper 
Syndicate  Moves 

National  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.  of  America  ha.s  a  new 
address.  Suite  1414,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  (J.  The 
move,  made  Oct.  16,  was  from 
326  W.  Madison,  an  ;ui(ires8 
across  the  street.  The  syndicate 
had  been  there  for  45  years. 

Chicago’s  American  left  the 
same  Madison  St.  addre^ss  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  when  that  paper 
moved  to  its  present  North 
Michigan  Ave.  location. 

«  •  « 

International  Police 
Criticize  A1  Capp 

Montreal 

A1  Capp,  creator  of  the  comic 
strip  “Li’l  Abner,”  got  raked 
over  the  coals  by  the  free  world’s 
police  chiefs. 

Without  specifying  the  se¬ 
quence,  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chiefs  of  Police  ac¬ 
cused  Capp  of  belittling  and 
treating  unfairly  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers. 

*  *  * 

MODERN  MARRIAGE 

A  10-part  series  on  “Is  Mod¬ 
em  Marriage  on  the  Rocks?”  by 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Mayer  will  begin 
in  newspapers  Nov.  5.  The 
series  is  distributed  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Dr.  Mayer  is  a  nationally 
known  clinical  psychologist  and 
marriage  counselor.  He  warns 
there  are  400,000  divorces  a 
year  in  the  U.  S.,  one  for  every 
three  marriages. 

«  «  * 

Old  Christmas 
Customs  Described 

“Old  Fashioned  (Christmas,” 
13  illustrated  installments  by 
Paul  Engle,  director  of  creative 
writing.  State  University  of 
Iowa,  will  be  available  during 
the  holiday  season  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  The  series  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate. 

The  nostalgic  articles  also  are 
available  in  booklets  which  client 
newspapers  may  buy  and  resell 
to  readers.  Readers  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  alone 
last  year  ordered  5,000  copies. 
*  *  * 

2  Christmas  Features 
Distributed  by  NEA 

Two  Christmas  features  avail¬ 
able  from  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  are:  1)  A 
Christmas  story  strip  about 
Santa  Claus  and  a  cat  named 
Oleander.  NEA  artist  Walt 
Scott  illustrated  the  18  four- 
column  releases.  2)  A  Christ¬ 
mas  coloring  feature  of  six 
'  Christmas  ornaments  decorated 
with  holiday  symbols  and  comic 
characters. 
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Moscow  in  1932.  Over  a  period 
of  three  years  he  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
formed  Western  newsmen  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

With  Mussolini’s  invasion  of 
Ethiopia,  in  1935,  however,  Mr. 
Stoneman  was  transferred  to 
Africa.  He  then  moved  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  crisis-packed  pe¬ 
riod  leading  up  to  Munich  and 
World  War  11.  He  covered  that 
war  at  the  front  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  blitz,  living  for  a  time  in 
a  battered  and  bomb-scarred 
hotel  after  his  home  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  German  bombs.  He 
later  joined  the  American 
forces,  covering  many  major 
campaigns  from  Africa  to 
Salerno  and  from  Normandy  to 
the  Elbe. 

After  VE-Day,  Bill  returned 
to  his  London  post  as  European 
director  of  the  Daily  News 
Foreigfn  Service,  now  offered  to 
newspapers  by  the  Sun-Times — 
Daily  News  Syndicate.  In  1946, 
he  returned  to  the  U.S.  on  leave 
of  absence  to  serve  as  a  special 
advisor  to  Secretary  General 
Trygve  Lie  of  the  UN. 


A  MATTER 
OF  GROWTH! 


SYNDICATES 

Stoneman  Warns; 
Crisis  News  ‘Jitters’ 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

American  newsmen  at  home 
and  abroad  must  avoid  “dead 
pan”  reporting  on  one  hand, 
and  hysteria  at  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  in  covering  the  Berlin 
crisis  and  the  continuing  Cold 
War  Ijetween  the  West  and 
East,  said  William  H.  Stone¬ 
man,  Chicago  Daily  News  For¬ 
eign  Service  London  corre¬ 
spondent,  here  on  leave. 

Mr.  Stoneman,  whose  more 
than  30  years  of  firsthand  ex¬ 
perience  in  covering  explosive 
events  in  Europe  has  taught 
him  the  importance  of  de¬ 
tached  calmness,  understands 
the  problems  facing  newsmen 
in  Berlin,  Moscow,  Washington 

and  the  United  Nations  in  New  “Anyone  who  knew  the  facts 
York.  was  bound  to  be  aware  that 

.  c  .•  1-  •  United  States  as  well  as  the 

Soviet  Union  were  physically 
“One  of  their  problems  is  to  and  theoretically  able  to  pro-  About  Atomic  Attack 
keep  the  people  aware  of  the  duce  one  of  these  doomsday  Willard  F  Libby  I 

Berlin  developments  without  b^  bombs  for  a  peri^  of  two  years  Winning  'scientist 

mg  repetitious  and  tedious  in  before  Khrushchev  made  his 

their  day-to-day  dispatches,  he  statement,  said  Mr.  Stoneman.  jg  author  of  15  ar 

said.  “Likewise,  they  were  also  aware  j 

“Everyone  in  the  know  has  of  the  fact  that  such  bombs  Attack” 

been  perfectly  aware  of  the  pro-  were  nonsensical,  far  less  effi-  ‘ 

posed  schedule  that  it  is  hoped  cient  than  bombs  of  smaller  artacles  run  about 

will  lead  to  some  sort  of  agree-  caliber,  and  hopelessly  danger-  wonm  each,  are  illustrate 
ment  between  the  West  and  ous  because  their  effets  could  publication  five  ds 

East  on  the  Berlin  situation,  not  be  properly  confined  to  week  starting  Nov.  6.  ^e; 
Most  correspondents  have  made  enemy  targets.  AP  Newsfeal 

these  steps  pretty  clear,  yet  “Yet,”  he  said,  “Khrushchev’s  ,  .  stones  tell,  among 
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In  the  past  tour  years,  the 
estimated  number  of  Am¬ 
erican  security-owners  has 
increased  from  less  than 
10,000,000  to  more  than 
16,000,000 — and  the  rate 
of  increase  is  accelerating. 


In  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  papers  carrying 
Doyle's  five-a-week  ques- 
tion-and-answer  investment 
column  and  his  weekly 
Mutual  Funds  column,  has 
increased  from  one  to  1 25. 
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Bailey  Answers 

{^Continued  from  page  9) 

which  is  necessary  for  an  in¬ 
formed  judgment  of  our  con¬ 
duct  and  hazards.” 

70  r><M'umenlcd  (ianes 

The  first  effect  of  this  new 
policy  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  was  that  the  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration  moved  quickly  to 
correct  abuses,  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  heedless  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  previous  administra¬ 
tion.  In  July,  1960,  there  were 
more  than  70  documented  cases 
in  which,  despite  protests  by 
Congress  and  the  public,  officials 
had  refused  to  discontinue  un¬ 
warranted  restrictions  on  in¬ 
formation. 

White  House  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  began  the  effort 
to  lift  unnecessary  restrictions 
on  government  information. 
Working  with  newspajjermen, 
information  officers  and  Con¬ 
gress,  Mr.  Salinger  compiled  a 
list  of  current  information  prob¬ 
lems  and  asked  agencies  in¬ 
volved  to  reexamine  their  posi¬ 
tions  and  to  report  action.  This 
had  never  been  done  by  the 
previous  administration. 

In  case  after  case,  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  Government  Oper¬ 
ations  Committee  report.  Cabi¬ 
net  meml)ers  and  agency  heads, 
taking  the  cue  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  settled  long-standing  in¬ 
formation  problems  in  favor  of 
the  public’s  right  to  know,  and 
issued  clear,  forceful  declara¬ 
tions  of  policy  as  guidance  for 
employees  under  their  control. 

The  extent  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  information  was 
demonstrated  when  he  directed 
his  own  Secretary  of  State  to 
strike  down  the  Eisenhower  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  claim  of  “execu¬ 
tive  privilege.” 

Officials  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration 
summoned  to  testify  before  a 
House  sulKommittee  on  alleged 
scandals  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  came  armed  with  a  letter 
ordering  them  to  refuse  to  sup¬ 
ply  certain  information. 

Congressman  Hardy,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sul)committee  which 
had  asked  the  information,  was 
informed  48  hours  later  that  the 
ICA  people  would  testify.  Mr. 
Hardy  said  that  the  President’s 
“active  interest”  had  produced 
the  solution,  and  Congressman 
Meader,  Michigan  Republican, 
said:  “I  commend  President 
Kennedy  for  his  vigorous  and 
forthright  action.”  The  Govem- 
m  e  n  t  Operations  Committee 
hailed  this  as  an  historic  deci¬ 
sion. 

Just  recently,  the  President 
52 


issued  a  new  declassification 
order  which  took  a  big  step 
forward  in  removing  “.secret” 
and  “confidential”  labels  from 
material  which  does  not  need 
these  classifications.  The  order 
downgrades  secrecy  stamps  on 
documents  of  agencies  outside 
the  Defense  Department,  and 
jirovides  for  declassification  of 
mo.st  documents  after  12  years. 

In  addition  helping  to  free 
the  flow  of  information,  this 
order  will  save  the  taxpayers 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
year. 

In  dozens  of  ways,  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  jjolicy  on  public  informa¬ 
tion  has  made  itself  felt  inter¬ 
nally,  in  ways  that  never  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  press.  In 
one  agency,  Kennedy  appointees 
led  a  successful  fight  to  prevent 
bureaucrats  from  classifying 
documents  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  security.  Information 
officers  on  the  New  Frontier 
have  forged  new  policies  of  in¬ 
formation  resiKUisibility  to  the 
press  and  public.  And  in  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  April,  White  House 
recruiters  of  foreign  aid  in¬ 
formation  officers  have  specified 
that  they  want  men  with  the 
courage  to  report  mistakes  and 
failures  as  well  as  successes. 

It  is  precisely  l)ecause  this 
record  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  so  good  that  Congress¬ 
man  Miller,  the  Republican 
chairman,  felt  it  necessary’  to 
throw  mud  at  it.  His  attack  is 
being  emulated  throughout  the 
country  by  a  host  of  GOP  ora¬ 
tors  who  have  suddenly  awak¬ 
ened  to  an  interest  in  this  neg¬ 
lected  subject. 

But  Mr.  Miller’s  mudballs, 
compounded  of  half-truths,  in¬ 
accuracies  and  irrelevancies, 
missed  the  mark. 

One  of  Mr.  Miller’s  secrecy 
charges  was  that  news  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  sore  back  was 
“suppressed  for  three  weeks.” 
He  said  that  there  had  l)een, 
by  contrast,  a  “prompt, 
straightforward,  complete  re¬ 
lease”  on  former  President 
Eisenhower’s  illnesses. 

The  comparison  is  spurious. 
President  Kennedy  was  at  work 
every  day;  for  sometime,  he  did 
not  tell  even  his  closest  associ¬ 
ates;  the  backache  was  not 
dangerous.  (Later,  when  he  was 
incapacitated  by  a  virus  infec¬ 
tion,  the  news  was  made  avail¬ 
able  immediately.)  To  compare 
the  backache  with  President 
Eisenhower’s  critical  crippling 
illness  is  false.  In  one  case,  a 
man  chose  to  do  his  work  and 
l)ear  the  pain  in  silence;  in  the 
other,  the  future  of  the  nation 
was  involved. 

Mr.  Miller  implied  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  has  been  reticent 


about  holding  press  conferences. 
But  by  his  own  figures,  he 
showed  that  President  Kennedy 
held  more  conferences  than 
President  Eisenhower  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  office.  And 
unlike  Mr.  Eisenhower’s,  many 
of  President  Kennedy’s  press 
conferences  were  televised  live. 

Mr.  Miller’s  most  serious  se¬ 
crecy  charges  were  directed 
against  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense.  First  was  a  general 
charge  of  a  “Pentagon  news 
blackout.” 

This  is  without  foundation. 
Since  January  20,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  and  the  secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  have  held 
14  on-the-record  press  confer¬ 
ences  and  12  background  con¬ 
ferences.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  seen  more  than  80  reporters 
for  individual  interv’iew’s  of  30 
minutes  to  an  hour.  He  has  also 
testified  before  the  Congress  for 
a  total  of  87  hours,  most  of  it  in 
public. 

Secretary’  McNamara’s  public 
information  ixjlicy  directive  de¬ 
clares:  “In  a  democratic  society 
the  public  must  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  the  major  issues  in 
national  defense  iiolicy  .  .  .  The 
public  has  at  least  as  much 
right  to  bad  news  as  to  good 
news  ...  In  no  event  should 
ov’erclassification  l»e  used  to 
avoid  public  discussion  of  con¬ 
troversial  matters.” 

Another  Miller  charge  was 
that  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  said  that  a  new.spaper  story 
that  Pentagon  civilians  were 
bypassing  the  Joint  Chiefs  was 
“completely  without  founda¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Miller  stated  that 
Deputy  Secretary  Gilpatric  had 
“v'erified”  the  story. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
foundation  to  Mr.  Miller’s  state¬ 
ment  about  Mr.  Gilpatric  and 
no  foundation  to  the  newspaper 
story,  as  Gen  Lemnitzer  told  a 
Congressional  committee  on 
March  23. 

Mr.  Miller  also  charged  that 
the  President  has  entertained 
groups  of  newspaper  publishers 
at  lunch.  This  is  true,  but  it 
certainly  cannot  be  construed 
as  secrecy. 

‘FavoriliMn’  Charge!* 

That  got  Mr.  Miller  into  an¬ 
other  field  —  allegations  of 
“propaganda”  and  “favoritism.” 
He  charged  Mr.  Salinger  with 
leaking  news  of  plans  for  a 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  confer- 
ence  to  four  favored  reporters. 
This  was  absolutely  inaccurate; 
Mr.  Salinger  did  not  do  this. 

Mr.  Miller  also  charged  that 
the  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Canada 
had  “glorified”  the  President 
and  Mr.  Salinger  by  furnishing 
suggested  descriptions.  Here 
Mr.  Miller  was  practicing  a  bit 
of  deception,  for  the  suggested 
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descriptions  were  simply  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  newspa|)er  stories. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Salinger, 
the  quotation  came  frcm  the 
New  York  Herald  Trihuio. 

Mr.  Miller’s  charges  alwut 
“puffs”  and  “publicity"  and 
“propaganda”  and  “favoriti.sm” 
are  simply  statements  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  it  is  obvious  that  his  is 
less  than  an  unbiase<l  opinion. 
“Propaganda”  —  or  any  of  the 
other  terms  —  is  simply  what 
an  opponent  sees  in  another’s 
.statements. 

I,  for  example,  consider  Mr. 
Miller’s  statement  “  p  r  o  p  a  - 
ganda,”  and  nothing  more. 

I  could  go  further  and  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  are  elements 
of  hypocrisy  in  Congressman 
Miller’s  sudden  interest  in  free¬ 
dom  of  information.  I  could 
ask  Congressman  Miller  where 
he  was  in  1957  when  the  .Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  re|x)rted:  “Bureau¬ 
cratic  .secrecy’  attained  new 
heights  in  Federal  Government 
during  1957.  It  engulfed  virtual¬ 
ly  all  of  Executive  Government 
and  in  many  areas  deprived  the 
people  and  the  jiress  of  legiti¬ 
mate  information  of  the  records 
of  government  and  the  actions 
of  our  public  servants.” 

I  could  ask  Congressman 
Miller  where  he  was  in  1959 
when  Sigma  Delta  Chi  declared 
that  the  imposition  of  .secrecy 
(by  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion)  posed  “the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  theory  of  open 
government  so  far  in  United 
States  history.” 

I  could  ask  Congressman 
Miller  where  he  was  last  year 
during  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  when  Republicans  as- 
.serted  that  United  States  pres¬ 
tige  abroad  was  at  an  all-time 
high,  while  it  was  known  that 
opinion  polls  taken  by  the  USIA 
at  public  expense  showed  just 
the  opjKJsite,  and  when  the  di¬ 
rector  of  USIA  refused  to  fur¬ 
nish  information  on  these  polls 
to  Congress.  Or,  during  the 
same  campaign,  when  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  suppressed  —  until  the 
day  after  the  election  —  un¬ 
classified  research  reports  that 
were  said  to  be  “embarrassing.” 

Congressman  Miller  comes  too 
late  to  this  fight.  The  1961  re- 
jjort  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
freedom  of  information  com¬ 
mittee  notes  that  “on  March  22 
the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  remained  abso¬ 
lutely  silent  during  the  eight 
Republican  years  of  secrecy,  ac¬ 
cused  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion  ‘of  trying  to  slap  down 
newsmen  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
the  public  informed  about  gov¬ 
ernment  activities.’  ” 

Those  who  would  seek  an  ac¬ 
curate  judgment  as  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Republicans  and 
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Democrats  should  look  to  less 
frivolous  sources  than  the 
chari'cs  of  the  Republican 
chairman. 

Any  unbiased  review  of  the 
record  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  over  the  past  decade  shows 
one  thing  clearly: 

It  is  the  Democratic  party 
that  has  carried  on  the  fight 
for  the  right  of  the  i)eople  to 
know  about  their  government. 
It  is  the  Republican  party  that 
has  disdained  this  struggle. 

This  should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
the  Republican  party  has,  in 
many  ways  made  it  one. 

Democratic  Senators  like  the 
late  Senator  Hennings,  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congressmen  like  John 
Moss,  Democratic  governors 
like  Brown  of  California,  Nel¬ 
son  of  Wisconsin,  DiSalle  of 
Ohio,  and  Combs  of  Kentucky, 
and  hundreds  of  Democratic 
legislators  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  battlers  against 
secrecy  in  government  through 
investigations,  administrative 
actions  and  ])assage  of  anti¬ 
secrecy  laws. 

Can  you  think  of  any  Re¬ 
publican  senator,  congressman 
or  governor  who  has  gained 
similar  note  in  this  field? 

This  is  what  the  Democratic 
party  platform  says  about  in¬ 
formation  : 

“Freedom  of  Information.  We 


reject  the  Republican  conten-  Army  was  told  that  all  testing 
tion  that  the  workings  of  Gov-  must  be  completed  first.  But,  of 
emment  are  the  special  private  course,  no  testing  could  be  done 
preserve  of  the  Executive.  so  long  as  our  government  con- 

“The  massive  wall  of  secrecy  tinned  the  moratorium  on 
erected  between  the  Executive  nuclear  explosions, 
branch  and  the  Congress  as  well  In  1961  the  Kennedy  admin- 
as  the  citizen  must  be  tom  istration  followed  the  pattern  of 
down.  Information  must  flow  the  Eisenhower  administration 
freely,  .save  in  those  areas  in  and  refused  the  Army  270  mil- 
which  the  national  security  is  lion  dollars  to  get  the  program 


involved.” 

What  does  the  Republican 


moving. 

By  saving  a  little  here  and  a 


platform  say  on  this  question?  little  there  from  other  appro- 
Nothing.  priations  the  Army  has  suc- 

ceeded  over  the  years  to  find 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  for  Nike- 

Missils  Lent  needed— 

®  much  more.  And  the  skeptics 

(Continued  from  page  15)  are  still  having  their  way. 

But  the  evidence  mounts  up 
siles  could  be  neutralized  and  that  the  anti-missile  missile  is 
then  fall  into  their  targets  as  both  feasible  and  practical.  So, 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


impotent  pieces  of  junk. 


perhaps,  the  opposition  will 


S.  Africa  .Argus 
Papers  Face  Problem 

Sharp  circulation  increases 
by  the  Argus  group  of  newspa- 
Ijers  in  South  Africa  during 
1960  has  resulted  in  the  group 
having  to  spend  more  money 
on  newspaper  and  ink  than  it 
did  in  1959.  The  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  amount  to  four  times 
the  amount  of  money  the  addi¬ 
tional  sales  brought  in. 

According  to  Col.  D.  H.  Olle- 
mans,  chairman  of  Argus  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Co.,  the 
newsprint  costs/circulation  fac¬ 
tor  can  be  lessened,  or  overcome, 
only  by  raising  ad  rates  or  by 
increasing  the  sale  price  of  the 
papers  to  “a  more  economic 
level.” 

The  Argus  group  is  repre- 
.sented  by  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 


As  a  result  of  these  tests,  the  lessen.  Certainly  it  will  if  the  pany,  Inc. 

Army  asked  for  funds  for  citizens  know  and  understand.  • 

limited  Nike  production  in  1959.  The  problem  seems  to  be  how  p.|  U 

They  anticipated  having  some  to  get  the  news  media  to  under-  '-mssroom  USe 
anti-missile  missiles  in  place  and  stand  and  to  start  pitching.  Hot  Si 

ready  by  1963.  One  hundred  and  •  The  Arkansas 

thirty-seven  million  dollars  was  g  Press  Association  I 

voted  by  Congress  for  the  modest  a  program  to  enc< 

program.  But  the  Defense  Los  Angeles  use  of  newspapers 

Department  withheld  the  money.  Gobind  Behari  Lai,  science  school  classroom  as 


Again  in  1960  the  Army  asked  editor  emeritus,  Hearst  News- 
for  funds  and  submitted  a  plan  papers,  authored  a  special  series 
to  protect  certain  cities  as  a  on  ‘‘The  VV'onderland  of  Science” 
beginning.  Congress  was  inter-  which  is  appearing  in  the  Los 
ested  but  the  Defense  Depart-  Angeles  Examiner.  Syndication 
ment  skeptics  prevailed.  The  is  under  consideration. 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

The  Arkansas  Associated 
Press  Association  has  launched 
a  program  to  encourage  more 
use  of  newspapers  in  the  public 
school  classroom  as  instructional 
material.  Allan  Gilbert  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  North¬ 
west  Arkansas  Times  of  Fay¬ 
etteville,  outlined  the  project  to 
the  membership  at  its  fall 
meeting. 
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Y  A  NEW  “LITTLE  SANDY  SLEIGHFOOT  COMIC”  Sequence 

1 1  STARTS  JANUARY  8th 

This  NEW  Daily  Strip  Follows  Up  the  Popular  29  Daily  Christmas  Strip  of  "Sandy  vs.  Gudin  Greedy".  The 
Christmas  Series  Starts  Nov.  20th;  Ends  Dec.  23rd.  Use  Both  Series  .  .  .  They  Complement  Each  Other. 


rMSORRNTMAT  YmV  NAME  15  aUWH  amtlWj  W  WOLVES  AND  I 
k  MY  per#  COME  TDTHt  NOmM  /WIU.  FLY  THHOUC 

PSFRIGMTENtD  YDUA  POLE  TO  TAKE  CVtR  nWMrrHE  SKXINCTIAD 
WLMY  YOUNenWal  OLD  SANTA  CLMtS-  7 OF  SANTA  AND 


[my  WOLVES  AND  I  fSUNe  SHOTS,  INK  FOR  H 
WILL  FLY  THHOUGM  DIPPING  LITTLE  GIRLS  ^ 
nCSKXINCTlAD  I  PIGTAILS,  F«PER  CUPS  TO  USE 
OF  SANTA  AND  jON  TEACHERS,  AND  YOU 
HSREINOEERJWO  d.  fAiMYCAN  HELP  ME/ 


hllSREIN0EER,>W0 

[bring  Her  GIFTS 

^  CHILDREN 


SANDY'S 

SPECIAL  CHILD  APPEAL 


The  new  Sandy  is  plotted  in  4-6  months 
episodes.  A  six  times  per  week  comic. 


Each  episode  teaches  a  wholesome  moral. 


POOR  SANin;  SANTA  VIONT  ■ 
LET  YOU  HELP  IN  THE  WORK-^ 

ISHOpCHf  well.youcanhelpI 
ME  FOIL  SANTA'S  ^ 
CHRISTMAS  PLANS.  M 


Vocabulary  is  drawn  from  the  most  com¬ 
mon  words  of  American  children,  as  per 
Dr.  Arthur  I.  Gates.  COLUMBIA  UNI- 
VERSITY'S  Educational  Psychologist. 

Pictorial  suspense,  apart  from  blurbs  and 
balloon  dialogue.  The  artist  holds  the 
interest  of  young  non-reading  youngsters. 

"SANDY  vs.  THE  MIXIES"  starts  on  Mon. 
Jan.  8th  just  2  weeks  following  the  papu¬ 
lar  Christmas  5  -  weeks'  strip  about 
"SANDY  vs.  GUDIN  GREEDY." 

PHONE  OR  WIRE  FOR  RATES 


THE  HOPKINS  SYNDICATE.  INC 


SUITE  440,  520  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  11,  ILL  ■  PHONE  644-5207 
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‘Demerit  System’ 
Enters  FCC  Case 


Washington 

The  FCC  is  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  determining  the 
weight  to  be  given  its  own 
“demerit  system”  as  it  re¬ 
evaluates  the  Boston  HeraM- 
Traveler’s  WHDH-TV  televi¬ 
sion  grant. 

In  reaching  a  final  decision 
in  the  4-year-old  Boston  channel 
5  case  the  Commission  must  de¬ 
cide  whether  comparative  de¬ 
merits  given  to  two  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants,  WHDH-TV  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Telecaster,  Inc. 
will  rule  them  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  grant. 

A  third  applicant  for  channel 
5  broadcasting  is  Greater  Bos¬ 
ton  Television  Corp.  In  its 
original  decision  the  Commis¬ 
sion  found  adversely  for  Great¬ 
er  Boston  because  of  the  dis¬ 
closure  that  its  proposed  station 
manager,  Michael  Henry,  had 
been  disbarred  in  Missouri  some 
15  years  previous. 

Demerits 

The  channel  was  awarded  to 
WHDH  Inc.  in  April,  1957. 
However,  in  July,  1960  the  FCC 
vacated  its  grant  and  gave 
demerits  to  the  station  and  to 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  de¬ 
merits  grew  out  of  charges  that 
Robert  B.  Choate,  Herald- 
Traveler  publisher  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  WHDH,  Inc.,  and  For¬ 
rester  A.  Clark,  Massachusetts 
Bay  stockholder,  had  improper¬ 
ly  attempted  to  influence  the 
then  FCC  chairman,  George 
McConnaughey. 

Appearing  in  oral  argument 
before  the  Commission,  attor¬ 
neys  for  WHDH  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  argued  that  their 
respective  demerits  did  not  war¬ 
rant  unfavorable  prejudice. 
William  J.  Dempsey,  attorney 
for  WHDH,  said  the  demerit 
did  not  justify  taking  away  the 
“superior  service”  of  WHDH- 
TV  and  substituting  “inferior, 
second  rate  service.” 

Mr.  Dempsey  also  requested 
that  the  application  of  Greater 
Boston  be  dismissed  on  the 
grounds  that  the  character  of 
the  company  had  changed  since 
the  application  was  made.  Mr. 
Dempsey  said  Richard  Maguire, 
now  a  White  House  assistant, 
had  been  both  “father”  and 
“midwife”  in  organizing  the 
company.  He  said  the  sale  by 
Mr.  Maguire  of  his  2.77  percent 
of  the  stock  of  the  company 
to  another  stockholder  also 
changed  the  equal-ownership 
nature  of  the  company. 

John  F.  Reilly  of  the  FCC 


Broadcast  Bureau  sided  with 
Greater  Boston  in  pointing  out 
the  bureau  was  “at  a  loss”  to 
know  how  the  actions  of  Mr. 
Henry  concerning  his  disbar¬ 
ment  came  to  be  considered  con¬ 
cealment  since  the  FCC  appli¬ 
cation  did  not  require  that  the 
information  be  supplied. 

Reilly  gave  further  support 
to  Greater  Boston  in  pointing 
out  that  it  was  the  bureau’s 
“firm  position”  that  a  compara¬ 
tive  demerit  in  a  proceeding  of 
this  type  would  be  “quite  mean¬ 
ingless”  if  the  party  involved 
still  won. 

“Where  somebody  attempts, 
successfully  or  unsuccessfully, 
to  go  outside  the  hearing  proc¬ 
ess,  then  that  person  should  not 
be  permitted  to  win,”  he  said. 

The  difference  between  this 
and  the  well-publicized  Miami 
channel  10  case,  he  said,  is  one 
of  degree  only. 

• 

Carters  Sell 
Kansas  Daily 

Norton,  Kans. 

The  Norton  Daily  Telegram 
has  been  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elton  Carter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Wilson. 

The  Carters  have  published 
the  Telegram  since  Nov.  1,  1948. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  formerly 
of  Jetmore  have  lived  in  Norton 
since  1959.  He  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kansas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Included  in  the  sale  is  the 
Wilson-Carter  Printers  Inc.  in 
which  the  Wilson’s  have  had 
controlling  interest. 

Minority  stockholders  in  the 
Telegram  will  be:  Don  Ward, 
business  manager;  Pat  Taylor, 
editor;  C.  L.  Jacoby,  former 
owner;  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  former 
owner  of  the  Norton  Champion 
which  was  merged  with  the 
Telegram  by  Mr.  Carter,  who  is 
now  a  newspaper  broker;  and 
Oliver  Colony,  of  the  mechanical 
department. 

Family  Weekly  Grows 

Chicago 

Effective  Jan.  7,  Family 
Weekly  will  be  distributed  by 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Her¬ 
ald-Advertiser.  The  weekend 
newspaper  supplement  editors 
said  this  addition  will  give 
Family  Weekly  a  circulation  of 
5,350,874  through  197  influential 
newspapers. 


lAPA  Takes  Action 
On  Dominican  Report 

The  InterAmerican  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  requested  the 
President  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  to  adopt  measures  to  al¬ 
low  the  free  importation  and 
distribution  of  foreign  news¬ 
papers  in  his  country. 

The  lAPA  acted  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  information  from  mem¬ 
ber  publications  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  four  newspapers, 
two  published  in  Miami,  Florida, 
and  two  in  Puerto  Rico,  had 
been  hampered  “by  violence  by 
customs  officials  and  police  act¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  government,”  and  that  a 
Dominican  distributor  had  been 
ordered  to  cease  importing  the 
newspapers  under  threat  of 
violence. 

lAPA  President  Andrew 
Heiskell,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Time  Inc.,  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  President  Joaquin  Bala- 
guer,  recalled  that  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6  the  organization  had  de¬ 
nounced  the  fact  that  Diario 
Las  Americas,  an  independent 
Spanish  language  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Miami,  Florida,  had 
been  prohibited  from  circulating 
in  the  Caribbean  island  repub¬ 
lic.  Now  Diario,  as  well  as 
Mundo  Dominicano,  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  Miami,  and  El  Im- 
parcial  and  San  Juan  Star,  both 
published  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  have  seen  their  circula¬ 
tion  hampered  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Mr.  Heiskell  pointed 
out  in  his  message  to  President 
Balaguer  that  such  obstacles  to 
the  free  circulation  of  foreign 
newspapers  are  “in  conflict  with 
the  assurance  you  have  given 
the  lAPA  that  there  is  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  your  coun¬ 
try”  and  again  asked  for  steps 
to  remedy  such  situation. 

• 

Ralph  Nichol&on  B^ys 
Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger 

Troy,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Davidson 
Jones  announced  this  week  that 
she  has  sold  her  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Troy  Messenger  to 
Ralph  Nicholson,  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dothan  (Ala.) 
Eagle.  Sale  price  was  not  re¬ 
vealed.  The  Messenger  is  a 
daily,  except  Saturday,  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  weekly  Pike  County 
Sentinel,  Brundage,  Ala.,  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Nicholson  becomes  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Mes¬ 
senger.  Mirl  Crosby,  business 
manager  of  the  Eagle,  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  treasurer  and 
assistant  publisher.  James  G. 
Clower,  Troy,  Ala.,  attorney, 
continues  as  secretary  of  the 
corporation. 


J.  H.  Sawd  er 
Dies  at  64 
In  Chicago 

Chicago 

Jacob  Henry  Sawyer  Jv.,  64, 
executive  vicepresident  and  co¬ 
founder  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  suffered  in  his  office  Oct. 
23. 

He  was  an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association,  an 
honor  given  him  several  years 
ago  for  his  many  contributions 
to  the  newspaper  advertising 
business. 

Pioneered  New  Ideals 

He  was  credited  as  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  Newspaper  Food 
Editors’  Conference,  now  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  Sawyer  also  sparked  the 
first  annual  Newspaper  ROP 
Color  Conference,  staged  here 
in  1957  under  the  auspices  of 
AANR. 

He  personally  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  his  own  suggested  “Three 
I”  formula  of  selling — initia¬ 
tive,  imagination  and  inspira¬ 
tion.  He  once  told  E&P  in  an 
interview:  “There  should  be  a 
little  less  self-interest  in  our 
medium  and  a  little  more  in¬ 
telligent  understanding  of  the 
prospect’s  problems.” 

Before  founding  his  own  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Sawyer  as  a  young 
salesman  work^  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  national  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  later  for 
Liberty  magazine. 

Early  Employment 

Affectionately  known  to  his 
friends  as  “Jake,”  Mr.  Sawyer 
was  a  native  Chicagoan  who 
left  high  school  at  the  age  of 
16  to  become  an  errand  boy  for 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
He  went  to  night  school  and 
studied  shorthand  and  typing, 
later  serving  as  secretary  to 
the  late  Charles  Searcy,  then 
was  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
American. 

Mr.  Sawyer  then  joined  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  junior  advertising 
salesman  for  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising  prior  to  joining  the 
Tribune. 

In  1929,  Mr.  Sawyer  and 
J.  L.  Ferguson  founded  their 
own  representative  firm.  They 
were  joined  two  years  later  by 
Thomas  Walker  to  complete  the 
organization. 
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lAPA  Fund 
Scholarships 
Go  to  Eight 

The  Inter-American  Press 
AsscK'iation  Scholarship  Fund 
has  awarded  eight  scholarships 
to  students  or  graduates  of 
Schools  of  Journalism,  six  of 
them  from  the  United  States 
and  two  from  Cuba  now  living 
in  exile  in  this  country. 

The  American  winners  are 
Ronald  Arias,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Arbon  Jack  Lowe,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Tex. ;  and  Misses  Phyllis 
Coffee,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. ; 
Carol  Crisler,  Reno,  Nev.;  Phyl¬ 
lis  Leslie  Meras,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  and  Josephine  Ann  Weme, 
Suffield,  Ohio. 

The  two  Cubans  now  living  in 
the  United  States  who  received 
lAPA  Scholarships  are  Ferando 
J.  Fernandez,  from  Havana, 
Cuba,  now  living  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  Reynol  Ramirez,  for¬ 
merly  of  Marianao,  Cuba,  now 
living  in  Miami,  Florida. 

Fight  For  Freedom 

Both  applied  for  scholarships 
stressing  that  they  wanted  to 
'  complete  their  journalism  studies 
in  the  United  States  and  be 
better  prepared  to  help  in  the 
fight  to  restore  freedom  to  their 
!  country. 

I  The  lAPA  Scholarship  Fund 
I  Board  of  Directors,  meting  in 
New  York  at  the  hotel  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  unanimously  approved 
the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Scholarship  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Robert  U. 
Brown,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  New  York,  president  of  the 
Fund. 

Scholarship  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  or  graduates  of 
j  Schools  of  Journalism  will  be 
announced  at  the  mid-year  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
be  held  at  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  in  March,  1962. 

Mr.  Arias  has  been  studying 
at  the  Oceanside,  California, 
;  College.  He  received  the  lAPA- 


donated  by  Time  Inc.  She  will 
study  for  one  year  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  Fernandez,  formerly  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  received  the 
the  staff  of  Diario  de  la  Marina, 
lAPA-New  York  Times  scholar¬ 
ship  donated  by  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  chairman  of  the 
Board,  the  New  York  Times. 
He  will  study  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Lowe,  who  will  graduate 
from  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Texas  in 
June,  1962,  was  awarded  the 
lAPA-Reoder’s  Digest  scholar¬ 
ship,  donated  by  the  Reader’s 
Digest  Foundation,  and  he  will 
go  to  Latin  America  after  his 
graduation. 

Miss  Meras,  who  has  been 
working  as  a  journalist  and 
studied  at  Wellesley  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University,  re¬ 
ceived  the  1APA.-EI  T  tempo 
scholarship  donated  by  Dr. 
Eduardo  Santos,  publisher  of  El 
Tiempo,  Bogota,  Colombia.  She 
will  study  in  Latin  America  for 
one  year. 

Mr.  Ramirez,  at  present  en¬ 
rolled  at  Dade  County  Junior 
College,  received  the  lAPA- 
John  H.  Perry  Newspapers 
scholarship,  donated  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Perry  Jr.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

Miss  Weme,  a  graduate  of 
Kent  State  University,  Kent, 
Ohio,  was  awarded  the  lAPA- 
La  Prensa  scholarship  donated 
by  Mr.  John  S.  Knight,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Knight  Newspapers,  for 
one  year  of  study  in  Latin 
America. 

• 

Clark  to  Lecture 
In  Central  America 

Dr.  Wesley  C.  Claric,  dean  of 
the  Syracuse  University  School 
of  Journalism,  has  been  asked 
by  the  United  States  State  De¬ 
partment  to  lecture  in  Ecuador 
and  Mexico. 

Dean  Clark  left  for  Washing¬ 
ton  October  8  and  is  scheduled 
to  begin  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  press  and  public  affairs  in 
Quito,  Ecuador  on  Oct.  15.  He 


Copley  Papers  Scholarship  will  address  a  group  of  distin- 
donated  by  James  S.  Copley,  guished  South  American  jour- 
president  of  the  Copley  Press  nalists  and  educators  at  the 
Inc.,  for  one  year  of  study  in  Centro  International  de  Estudios 


Latin  America. 


Superious  de  Periodismo  para 


Miss  Coffee,  a  grraduate  of  the  America  Latina  which  was  es- 
School  of  Journalism  of  Texas  tablished  in  Quito  several  years 
University,  received  the  lAPA-  ago. 

Marshall  Field,  Jr.  scholarship.  After  a  series  of  a  dozen  lec- 
donated  by  Marshall  Field  Jr.,  tures  in  Quito,  Dean  Clark  will 
also  for  one  year  of  study  in  fly  to  Mexico  where  he  will  lec- 
Latin  America.  ture  and  also  serve  as  a  con- 

Miss  Crisler,  a  graduate  of  sultant  to  the  administration  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  determining  whether  a  school  of 
University  of  Nevada,  received  journalism  and  communications 
the  lAPA-John  S.  Knight-John  should  be  established  at  a  new 
R.  Reitemeyer  scholarship,  university  in  Toluca,  Mexico. 
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YOU  CAN’T  SELL  THE  ISOLATED 

AKRON  n  f^no  rinnir^ 


DOLUR  MARKET  WITHOUT  THE 

inDN  BDiGini  jouioni 


Akron’s  big.  It’s  rich  and,  best  of  all,  it  can  be  completely 
sold  at  one  low  cost  by  placing  your  sales  messages  in  its 
ONE  and  ONLY  Daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 

NOW  AVAILABLE... 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  THREE  CONTRACT  PLANS 
OFFERING  DISCOUNTS  UP  TO  24% 

Plan  #1  Bulk  Contract  Discounts 
Plan  #2  Continuity-Impact  Discounts 
Plan  #3  Full-Page  Contract  Discounts 
For  full  information  write  The  Beacon  Journal  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  or  call  your  nearest  Story,  Brooks  & 
Finley  office. 


NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 
NEW  1961-1962  TOP  TEN  BRANDS 
CONSUMER  INVENTORY 

A  personal  Consumer  Inventory 
Survey  consisting  of  130  differ¬ 
ent  categories  with  brand  profiles 
by  income,  age  and  number  of 
persons  per  household.  A  com¬ 
plete  profile  of  your  products 
compared  with  competition. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  AKRON,  DO  IT  THE  COMPLETE, 
ECONOMICAL  WAY.  Akron’s  ONLY  Daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  offers  ROP  spot  and  full  color  in  all  issues.  Roto¬ 
gravure,  Comic  and  TV  Guide  Sections  on  Sunday.  Let  us 
tell  you  the  complete  Akron  story. 

TOTAL  BEACON  JOURNAL  CIRGUUTION 

Daily  167,686  178,613 


AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  President  and  Editor 
Represented  Nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  ^  FINLEY 
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Ferger  Says 
Critics  Help 
Newspapers 

Cincinnati 

“Critics  are  helping  news¬ 
papers  to  be  free,  independent 
and  entertaining,”  says  Roger 
H.  Ferger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer.  “A  newspaper  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  stronger,  the  bigger, 
the  more  attractive  the  commun¬ 
ity  the  better  the  business.” 

Mr.  Ferger  told  the  ninth 
annual  workshop  of  the  Music 
Critics  Association:  “Music 
critics,  any  critics  of  the  arts, 
are  making  a  great  contribution 
to  newspapers.  It  is  enlightened 
selfishness  for  newspapers  to 
make  their  communities  better 
places  in  which  to  live  through 
the  arts.” 

Thomas  B.  Sherman,  president 
of  the  association  and  music 
arts  editor  of  the  St.  Louia 
( Mo. )  Po.it-Di.'ipatch,  declared : 
“Symphonic  criticism,  which  has 
ranked  a  little  under  the  report¬ 
ing  of  fires  on  some  newspapers, 
is  being  improved  in  status  and 
quality  through  the  annual 
workshops.” 


The  workshop  was  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Enquirer  with  the 
Cincinnati  College-Conservatory 
of  Music  aided  by  the  American 
Symphony  League.  Mr.  Ferger 
greeted  the  32  critics,  not  only 


as  head  of  the  Enquirer,  but  as 
chairman  of  the  local  sym¬ 
phony’s  board  of  trustees. 

Paul  Hume,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  music  critic,  who 
was  himself  severely  criticized 
by  President  Truman  a  few 
years  ago,  said  the  workshop’s 
aim  is  to  enable  writers  in  this 
field  to  go  back  to  school  and 
learn  how  to  keep  up  with  musi¬ 
cal  progress. 

Ronald  S.  Hurst,  new  En¬ 
quirer  music  editor,  reporting 
the  meeting  said,  “Special  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  workshop  were  two 
review-analysis  sessions  at  which 
the  critics  analyzed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  sample  reviews  which 
they  had  written  of  the  concerts 
attended  here.  These  were  sub¬ 
mitted  without  the  writers’  by¬ 
lines  and  were  compared  for 
their  merits  and  defects.  Readers 
who  are  often  disgruntled  by  the 
comments  of  critics  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  critics 
themselves  can  be  equally  merci¬ 
less  of  each  other’s  work. 

('uiiipared  Work 

The  writers  took  great  relish 
in  comparing,  and  often  con¬ 
demning,  their  work.  Topics  dis¬ 
cussed  ranged  from  matters  of 
style  to  the  specific  nature  of 
musical  criticism.  Actually,  there 
is  little  agreement  among  writers 
on  these  points.  Humor  in  criti¬ 
cism  was  definitely  condoned 
when  the  occasion  merits  it  and 
most  critics  did  feel  that  the 
writer  should  avoid  discussions 
of  an  overly  technical  nature,  at 
least  for  journalistic  writing. 

“The  session  also  included  a 
discussion  of  that  ticklish  but 


CRITICS'  CONCLAVE — Thomas  B.  Sherman  (left)  music  and  arts  editor, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Poit-DhpaHh ,  and  president  of  the  Music  Critics  Asso¬ 
ciation,  discusses  the  program  with  a  workshop  speaker,  Roger  H.  Ferger, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 


pertinent  topic:  need  for  sub¬ 
sidy  for  artists.  The  Music 
Critics  Association  takes  no 
official  stand  on  this  subject, 
nor  do  its  sponsoring  groups. 
Again,  there  was  a  wide  range 
of  pros  and  cons  among  the 
critics.  Even  though  the  group 
was  not  able  to  reach  agreement 
about  subsidy  for  artists,  it  was 
generally  thought  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  toward  which  we  are 
moving,  is  intolerable  for  crea¬ 
tive  and  performing  artists. 
There  is  a  limit  to  how  long  we 
can  expect  to  have  a  growing 
musical  culture  in  this  country 
unless  aid  from  some  source  is 
found.” 


Labor  Confab 
Lists  Speakers 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orv’ille  Freeman,  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  and 
A.  J.  Liebling,  noted  author  and 
critic  of  the  American  press, 
will  be  featured  speakers  at  the 
International  Labor  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Golden  Jubilee  Conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Carillon  Hotel  at 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  December 
4-6. 

ILPA  is  the  official  organiza¬ 
tion  of  AFL-CIO  editors.  It’s 
president  is  R.  C.  Howard,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Railway 
Brotherhood’s  weekly  newspaper, 
Labor.  Bernard  R.  Mullady  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

This  year  is  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  ILPA’s 
predecessor  organization,  the 
International  Labor  Press  of 
America. 

Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Meany 
will  address  the  convention  of 
December  4.  Mr.  Liebling  is 
scheduled  for  December  6. 

Other  highlights  of  the  con¬ 
vention  include: 

•  A  workshop  on  photo  jour¬ 
nalism  conducted  by  Wilson 
Hicks,  former  executive  editor  of 
Life  and  now  a  lecturer  on  photo 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Miami ; 

•  A  workshop  on  the  Tech¬ 
niques  of  Readership  Evaluation 
by  Carl  J.  Nelson  of  Chicago, 
an  authority  in  the  field; 

•  A  talk  by  Joseph  Loftus, 
labor  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times’  Washington  Bureau  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Nie- 
man  Fellows  who  made  up  the 
Judges  Committee  of  the  ILPA’s 
annual  Journalistic  Awards 
Contest ; 

•  Presentation  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  awards  by  AFL-CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer  William  F. 
Schnitzler. 
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Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Prizes  Go  to  Five 


Five  outstanding  journalists 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were 
honored  on  Wednesday  in  the 
23rd  annual  presentation  of  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  at 
Columbia  University. 

The  Cabot  prizes,  awarded 
for  “advancement  of  inter¬ 
national  friendship  in  the 
Americas,”  were  presented  by 
Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of 
the  university,  at  a  convocation 
on  the  Momingside  Heights 
campus. 

The  five  recipients  of  gold 
medals  for  1961  were: 

Alejandro  Carrion,  political 
columnist,  El  Universo,  Guaya¬ 
quil,  Ecuador. 

Fernando  Gomez  Martinez, 
editor  and  publisher,  El  Colom- 
hiano,  Medellin,  Colombia. 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Nevins,  M.M., 
editor,  Maryknoll  magazine. 

Romulo  O’Farrill,  publisher, 
Sovedades,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

John  T.  O’Rourke,  editor, 
Washington  (I).  C.)  Daily 

News. 

Memorial  to  Wife 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Prizes,  first  awarded  in  1939, 
were  established  by  Dr.  Godfrey 
Lowell  Cabot  of  Boston  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wife. 

They  are  awarded  by  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University 
on  recommendations  of  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  and  a  three-man  ad¬ 
visory  committee  and  a  panel  of 
consultants.  The  committee 
members  this  year  were  Robert 
U.  Brown,  publisher  and  editor 
of  Editor  &  Pubusher;  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Matthews,  member  of 
the  editorial  board.  New  York 
Times;  and  Dr.  Frank  Tannen- 
baum,  professor  emeritus  of 
Latin  American  History,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University, 

Alejandro  Carrion  became  a 
Jiolitical  columnist  for  El  Uni¬ 
verso,  Ecuador’s  most  widely 
read  newspaper,  in  1948.  He  was 
bom  March  11,  1915,  in  Loja, 
Ecuador.  He  studied  at  uni¬ 
versities  there  and  in  Quito 
where  he  received  degrees  in 
philosophy  and  the  political  and 
social  sciences.  A  prize-winning 
poet  and  novelist,  he  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  con¬ 
gressional  reporter  in  1933. 

Arrested  and  Released 

His  daily  column  in  El  Uni¬ 
verso  (under  the  pen  name  Juan 
sin  cielo,  literally  “John  without 
heaven,”  taken  from  the  title  of 
an  Ecuadorean  poem ) ,  his  books. 


and  his  writing  in  La  Calle,  a 
weekly  magazine  he  publishes, 
have  been  credited  with  making 
significant  contributions  to  inter- 
American  friendship  and  under¬ 
standing.  In  1950,  Mr.  Carrion 
studied  the  press  in  five  South 
American  countries  on  a  travel 
grant  from  UNESCO.  He  visited 
the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  in  1958  as  a  guest  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Recently 
he  was  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  four  days  in  jail  on  charges 
of  having  spread  false  rumors 
against  the  government,  but  he 
was  released  within  24  hours. 

Fernando  Gomez  Martinez  be¬ 
came  editor  and  publisher  of 
El  Colombiano  of  Medellin,  Co¬ 
lombia,  in  1930.  Despite  the 
rigid  censorship  to  which  it  has 
been  frequently  subjected,  his 
newspaper  has  constantly  advo¬ 
cated  friendship  in  the  Americas. 
A  sustained  campaign  of  El 
Colombiano,  the  second  oldest 
newspaper  regularly  published 
in  Colombia,  has  favored  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Pan-American 
Highway. 

Mr.  Gomez  Martinez  was 
bom  March  1,  1897,  in  Santa 
Fe  de  Antioquia,  Colombia.  He 
received  a  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Antioquia  Me¬ 
dellin.  Active  in  public  service, 
he  has  served  as  mayor  of 
Medellin,  governor  of  the 
province  of  Antioquia,  and  Co¬ 
lombian  minister  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  He  has  written  four  books. 
Last  year  he  serv’ed  as  secretary 
general  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association. 

Former  Reporter 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Nevins,  M.M., 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  Maryknoll  Semi¬ 
nary  where  he  was  ordained  in 
1942  and  assigned  to  editorial 
work.  He  was  bom  Sept.  11, 
1915,  in  Yonkers.  Today  he  is 
director  of  Maryknoll  Publica¬ 
tions  and  editor  of  Maryknoll 
magazine;  a  widely  published 
author;  and  writer-producer  for 
more  than  20  documentary 
films. 

Now  seizing  his  second  term 
as  president  of  the  Catholic 
Press  Association,  Father  Ne¬ 
vins  is  the  architect  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  program  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Latin  American 
journalism.  Under  his  direction 
journalists  from  12  Latin 
American  countries  have  visited 
the  United  States  for  training 
in  North  American  publications; 
and,  as  part  of  the  same  pro- 
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gram,  American  publication  ex¬ 
perts  have  conducted  journalism 
seminars  in  Brazil,  Peru,  and 
Venezuela. 

Romulo  O’Farrill  was  bom 
February  24,  1897,  in  Puebla, 
Mexico.  A  man  of  great  enter¬ 
prise,  at  the  age  of  18  he  set 
up  an  automobile  repair  shop  in 
Puebla  that  proved  so  successful 
he  later  established  an  auto¬ 
mobile  assembly  plant  there.  In 
1948,  he  acquired  Mexico  City’s 
publishing  firm,  Publicaciones 
Herrerias,  which  published  the 
daily  newspaper,  Novedades.  In 
1950,  he  founded  Mexico  City’s 
only  English  -  language  news¬ 
paper,  and  four  years  ago  he 
started  publication  of  an  evening 
newspaper  in  Spanish.  His  news¬ 
papers  have  consistently  worked 
for  improved  inter-American  re¬ 
lations. 

Pioneered  in  TV 

Mr.  O’Farrill  also  pioneered 
in  Mexican  television,  starting 
in  1951  with  one  television  sta¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  City.  He  is  now 
a  partner  in  the  television  net¬ 
work  operating  three  channels 
in  Mexico  City,  three  repeater 
channels,  and  10  other  channels 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  his  many  interests,  he 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  pro¬ 
moting  road  construction  in 
Mexico  and  throughout  Latin 


America.  A  true  philanthropist, 
he  founded  the  Mexican  Re¬ 
habilitation  Institute  in  1957  to 
help  the  physically  disabled 
after  he  himself  had  been  in¬ 
jured  in  an  automobile  accident. 

John  T.  O’Rourke  started  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Washington 
Daily  News  in  1928  and  was 
named  its  editor  11  years  later. 
He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia 
September  28,  1900,  but  most 
of  his  adult  life  has  been  spent 
in  Washington. 

’Dateline  Amigos' 

Under  his  editorship,  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  even 
with  its  limited  space,  has  been 
outstanding  among  Washington 
newspapers  in  covering  the  news 
of  Latin  America  and  in  cam¬ 
paigning  for  greater  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  problems  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  A  column 
in  his  newspaper  called  “Date¬ 
line  Amigos”  was  the  first  such 
daily  report  of  news  in  Latin 
America.  Today  the  column  has 
been  expanded  to  at  least  a 
page  of  news  each  day.  Mr. 
O’Rourke  has  played  an  active 
role  in  opposition  to  dictator¬ 
ships,  and  he  was  jiersonally 
flattered  several  years  ago  when 
the  Dominican  Republic  of  the 
late  Generalissimo  Tmjillo  de¬ 
clared  him  “persona  non  grata.” 
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Egyptian 
Journalists 
Tour  U.S. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

A  group  of  10  Egyptian  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  TV  editors  and 
producers  arrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Oct.  22  on  a  study  mission 
to  the  United  States.  They  are 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Study 
Missions  International,  a  private 
non-profit  cultural  exchange 
organization  of  American  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  publishers,  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  State 
Department. 

All  from  Cairo,  members  of 
the  10-man  group  are:  Dr.  Abou 
El  Enein,  editor,  Egyptian  Ga¬ 
zette;  Ibrahim  Ezzat,  diplomatic 
correspondent.  Rose  El  Youssef; 
Latif  Farag,  economic  writer, 
Al  Akhbar;  Sherif  Kamel,  pro¬ 
gram  producer,  U.A.R.-TV ; 
Mohammed  Khatib,  staff  writer. 
Middle  East  News  Agency; 
Essam  Khodary,  secretary  to  the 
director  general  of  information, 
U.A.R. ;  Ahmed  Nafea,  news 
editor,  Al  Ahram;  Fawzi  El 
Shetwi,  science  editor,  Al 
Ahram;  Sayed  Sonbol,  economic 
writer,  Al  Akhbar;  Saad  El  Din 
Tawfik,  feature  writer,  Al  Mus- 
sawar. 

They  were  met  on  arrival  in 
New  York  Oct.  21  by  Edgar  S. 
Baylor,  president  and  director 
of  Study  Missions  International, 
who  is  conducting  them  on  a 
30-day  journey  around  the 
United  States. 

The  Egyptians  spent  four 
days  in  Washington  and  an 
intensive  program  of  interviews, 
meetings,  receptions  and  sight¬ 
seeing  was  arranged  for  them. 
Among  these  were  visits  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Mellon  Art 
Gallery;  an  interview  with 
Attorney  General  Robert  Ken¬ 
nedy;  luncheon  as  guests  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  The 
National  Press  Club,  and  a 
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reception  and  dinner  as  guests 
of  Mohammed  Habib,  press 
attache  of  The  U.A.R.  Embassy. 

In  Milwaukee 

The  Study  Mission  left  Wash¬ 
ington  Wednesday  and  flew 
directly  to  Milwaukee  where  the 
members  were  hosted  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Other  cities  on  the  tour  are 
Hartford,  Wisconsin;  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota;  Denver; 
San  Francisco;  Bakersfield,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Los  Angeles;  Austin, 
Texas;  Atlanta  and  New  York. 

Newspapers  and  organizations 
cooperating  in  the  program  are 
the  Washington  Post;  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal;  Hartford  (Wis.) 
Times-Press;  Rapid  City  Daily 
Journal;  Denver  Post;  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad;  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  Public  Relations  Soci¬ 
ety  of  America;  Bakersfield 
Californian;  Los  Angeles  Chap¬ 
ter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  American 
Statesman;  the  Georgia  Press 
Association;  the  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers;  the  New  York  Times; 
and  the  “21”  Club. 

The  Egyptian  Study  Mission 
is  part  of  a  projected  five  year 
program  of  exchanges,  between 
mass  communications  executives 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  to  be  conducted  by 
Study  Missions  International 
and  its  affiliate  American  News¬ 
papers  Study  Missions  in 
Cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State. 

• 

C.  W.  Cleveland, 

Culver  (Ind.)  Citizen 

CuL\’ER,  Ind. 

Chester  W.  Cleveland,  63, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Culver  Citizen  and  publisher  of 
the  Indiana  Business  and  Indus¬ 
try  magazine,  died  here  in  Park 
View  Hospital,  Oct.  23,  follow¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  editor  and 
business  manager  of  the  Sigma 
Chi  fraternity  magazine  for  28 
years,  resigning  in  1949.  Before 
that,  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Illini  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  and  later  served 
as  editor  of  the  Quill,  monthly 
magazine  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  society. 
He  was  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Indiana  Society  of  Chicago. 
• 

Marie  Torre  Quits 
Newspaper  Work 

Marie  Torre,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate  television 
columnist,  has  retired  to  engage 
in  magazine  writing  and  lectur¬ 
ing.  She  said  she  also  might  be¬ 
come  a  participant  in  TV. 

Miss  Torre  spent  10  days  in 
jail  in  1969  rather  than  dis¬ 
close  the  source  of  a  news  item. 
She  was  cited  for  contempt. 


Juror’s  Collapse  Euds 
Libel  Suit  Trial 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

A  jury  which  heard  testimony 
at  the  three-day  trial  in  Common 
Pleas  Court  of  a  libel  suit 
against  the  Scranton  Times  was 
discharged  Oct.  19  without 
reaching  a  verdict  after  a  juror 
collapsed. 

Plaintiff  in  the  $100,000  dam¬ 
age  suit  was  Angelo  J.  Sciandra, 
37,  of  Wyoming,  Pa.,  a  ladies’ 
garment  manufacturing  plant 
operator,  who  was  among  some 
60  individuals  rounded  up  Nov. 
14,  1957,  by  New  York  State 
Police  at  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Sciandra  claimed  he  was 
libeled  in  one  of  three  Times 
articles  in  May,  1958,  based  on 
the  report  of  New  York  State 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Investi¬ 
gations  Arthur  L.  Reuter  to 
former  Gov.  Averell  Harriman 
on  his  probe  of  the  Apalachin 
raid. 

Continued  eight  times  pre¬ 
viously,  including  a  mistrial 
once  before,  the  case  is  now 
scheduled  for  retrial  at  the  court 
term  opening  Dec.  4. 

• 

Mayor  Coutiuues 
To  Bar  The  Press 

Denver 

Denver’s  Mayor  Dick  Batter- 
ton  Oct.  19  refused  to  alter  his 
established  policy  to  open  his 
meetings  with  City  Council  to 
the  press. 

A  majority  of  Council  said 
they  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  press  being  present,  it  was 
reported. 

The  mayor  pointed  out  that 
the  meetings  are  “my  meet¬ 
ings.”  He  described  them  as 
“family  -  type”  affairs.  Press 
conferences  are  held  after  the 
meetings  and  no  public  action 
is  taken  during  them.  He  said 
he  thought  discussions  between 
mayor  and  Council  are  “best 
done  without  the  press  being 
there.  It  enables  us  to  let  our 
hair  down  with  the  mayor  and 
the  department  heads.” 

• 

2  Patrolmen  Win 
$12,000  in  Libel 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Two  Stamford  patrolmen  were 
awarded  approximately  $6,000 
each  in  libel  damages  from  the 
New  York  Times. 

Their  suits — argued  before  a 
U.S.  District  Court  jury — 
charged  that  a  Times  story  on  a 
raid  of  a  dice  game  caus^  the 
patrolmen,  Lawrence  Hogan  and 
Thomas  Maloney,  “to  be  subject 
to  extensive  ridicule  by  adults 
and  children  in  the  community.” 

Spokesmen  for  New  York 
Times  counsel  told  newsmen  it 
was  not  known  at  the  moment 
if  an  appeal  will  be  filed. 


Fund  Expands 
Into  Millions 

San  Francisco 

Severance  pay  for  1,G00  guild 
members  with  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  newspapi  rs  now 
totals  $4,175,000  in  death  bene¬ 
fits,  according  to  estimates. 

The  $2,609  average  is  l)ased 
on  a  $500  minimum  after  six 
months  to  60  weeks  of  salary 
for  employes  for  29^4  years  or 
longer,  the  contract  maximum. 

T^e  SFONG  accrued  sever¬ 
ance  pay  is  insured  as  a  death 
benefit.  This  translates  into  46 
cents  per  week  per  employe  per 
$1,000  of  insured  benefit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  actuarial  report 
prepared  for  use  in  current  con¬ 
tract  negotiations. 

These  negotiations  were 
speeded  to  make  possible  a  re¬ 
port  to  a  guild  membership 
meeting  Oct.  17,  when  the  guild 
rejected  the  publishers’  offer. 

These  contracts  are  those 
with  the  three  San  Francisco 
newspapers,  which  expired  Sept. 
27,  and  with  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une,  which  ran  out  Oct.  15.  This 
is  the  first  year  the  Oakland 
Tribune  contract  discussion  has 
been  included  in  city-wide  San 
Francisco  negotiations. 

Extensive  revisions  in  the 
SFONG  contract  have  been 
asked  by  the  guild  in  negotia¬ 
tions  here.  Objectives  include 
wage  increases  ranging  from  10 
to  35  percent  in  top  minimums, 
a  fourth  week  of  vacation,  added 
swing  pay  and  improved  sever¬ 
ance.  Additional  paid  holidays, 
greater  night  shift  pay,  and  a 
hike  in  auto  mileage  and  car 
allowances  were  asked.  Ex¬ 
panded  sick  leave  and  leave-of- 
absence  benefits  are  sought. 

• 

Nicholas  Gregory, 
Washington  Newsman 

Washington 

Nicholas  P.  Gregory,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
died  in  George  Washington 
University  Hospital  Oct.  19. 

Mr.  Gregory  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  He  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  as  a  financial  writer  in 
1935.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Inquirer  a  few  years  later. 
• 

Correction 

In  a  picture  caption  on  page 
10,  Oct.  21,  E  &  P  erroneously 
identified  Jack  R.  Howard  as 
“vice-president  and  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper.”  Mr.  Howard  has  been 
president  of  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  newspapers  for  nine  years. 
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Controllers 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


voted  to  the  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  functions  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry.  Established 
in  1947,  it  now  has  more  than 
500  members  throughout  the 


of  newsprint  that  should  have  United  States  and  abroad 
been  used  is  determined  for  • 

.he  actual  tuns 


Quality  Control 

In  .in  effort  to  get  full  mileage 
out  of  every  roll  of  newsprint, 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  has 
a  quality  control  program,  the 
results  of  which  are  communi¬ 
cated  regularly  to  its  suppliers. 

According  to  Robert  M.  Sher¬ 
wood,  controller  and  assistant 
treasurer,  the  term  “quality”  is 
used  to  include  1)  the  absence 
of  defects  in  the  paper  that 
will  cause  breaks  in  the  web, 
and  2)  retention  of  the  basic 
weight  of  the  paper  at  32 
pounds. 

“The  importance  of  holding 
the  mills  to  high  standards  can¬ 
not  be  over-emphasized,”  Mr. 

Sherwood  said.  “Figuring 
‘down’  time  for  a  press  from 
a  web  break  to  range  from  five 
to  ten  minutes,  and  assuming 
a  running  speed  of  45,000 
papers  an  hour,  we  have  a  loss 
of  4,000  to  8,000  papers  for 
each  break.  On  a  complex  color 
lead,  the  down  time  from  a 
break  can  run  to  one-half  or 
three-fourths  of  an  hour. 

“On  weight,  if  we  permit  any 
particular  mill  to  deviate  from 
standard  and  furnish  us  with 
paper  that  is  continually  a  little 
thicker  than  that  stated  in  the 
contract,  we  are  just  cutting 
our  production  and  increasing 
our  costs  to  that  extent.  The 
difference  in  cost  between  using 
32-lb.  and  33-lb.  newsprint  is 
equivalent  to  $4.20  extra  per 
ton  on  the  present  pricing 
basis.” 

Seven  new  directors  were 
elected  at  the  annual  business 
session:  Joseph  P.  Alduino,  con¬ 
troller,  New  York  Times',  Clif¬ 
ton  D.  Camp  Jr.,  treasurer,  St. 

Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times', 

Stephen  R.  Fliss,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  and  controller, 

Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily 
News;  Hugh  R.  Morick,  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Son  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune;  A. 

K.  Norton,  controller,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator;  Margaret 
Rodney,  secretary-treasurer, 

Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner, 
and  Marlin  R.  Williams,  general 
accounting  manager,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer.  W.  J. 

Penningfton,  business  manager, 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  was  also 
named  to  the  board,  to  serve 
the  unexpired  term  of  Robert  D. 

Young  of  Portland,  Ore.,  who 
resigned  upon  leaving  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

The  Institute  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  technical  association  de- 
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‘Brainstorm’ 
In  Tacoma 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  “brain¬ 
storming”  sessions  to  develop 
top  material  in  support  of  a  new 
newspaper  promotion  was  held 
here  during  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association’s 
Western  Workshop. 

The  idea-surveying  came  up 
in  a  special  session  on  the  slo¬ 
gan,  “Coast  to  Coast,  Newspa¬ 
pers  Sell  the  Most.”  This  slogan 
was  developed  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation. 

David  Henes,  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
NNPA  president,  conducted  the 
study. 

Similar  programs  at  succes¬ 
sive  regional  meetings  will  en¬ 
able  Mr.  Henes  to  submit  NAEA 
a  full  report  on  how  the  na¬ 
tion’s  promotion  managers  feel 
the  slogan  can  best  be  sup¬ 
ported. 

New  Studies  Set 

The  workshop  series  extended 
last  week  to  the  Southern 
NNPA  at  Memphis,  expands  to 
the  Central  Region  meeting  in 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Oct.  21-24  and 
concludes  with  the  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion’s  meeting  in  Boston  Nov. 
5-7. 

In  another  special  workshop 
report,  Mr.  Henes  pointed  out 
that  promotion  in  all  kinds  of 
newspaper  activity  is  now  more 
essential  than  ever,  because  of 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
competitive  system. 

Dinwiddie  Fuhrmeister,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Tacoma  News 
Tribune,  was  elected  Western 
Region  president  to  succeed 
Norwin  Yoffie,  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Star-News.  Doro¬ 
thy  Staley,  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook,  is  the  new  vice- 
president. 

In  a  special  report  on  classi¬ 
fied,  Ralph  Rosenberg,  Tacoma 
News  Tribune  and  president, 
ANCAM,  said  new  sales  ammu¬ 
nition  is  now  being  developed 
to  sell  auto  accounts. 

ANCAM  committees  also  are 
studying  proposals  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  classified  readership 
studies,  the  development  of  a 
handbook  for  classified  manag¬ 
ers,  and  publication  of  a  simple 
textbook. 


The  need  of  supplying  new 
and  top-bracket  market  statis¬ 
tics  was  stressed  from  various 
points  of  view  by  Lex  McAtee, 
advertising  manager,  Frederick 
&  Nelson  department  store; 
Vernon  Hawley,  Doyle  &  Haw¬ 
ley  Division  of  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Associates  and  A1  Gold- 
blat,  Botsford,  Constantine  & 
Gardner,  advertising  agency. 

Effective  editorial  promotions 
were  reported  by  Larry  Wade, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Thom¬ 
as  Jardine,  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  San  Fernando  Valley 
Times  Today  and  Stan  Feger- 
strom,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News. 

A  Chronicle  move  to  raise 
$10,000  for  a  San  Francisco  his¬ 
torical  society  developed  into  a 
highly  successful  promotion 
which  provided  a  $17,000  return 
for  the  society,  Mr.  Wade  ad¬ 
vised. 

• 

Edition  Raises  $18,393 
For  Hurricane  Relief 

Houston 

The  Houston  Chronicle  said 
its  souvenir  Hurricane  Carla 
edition  raised  $18,393  for  victims 
of  the  disaster.  The  specially- 
printed  edition  was  sold  through 
the  Chronicle  and  the  Unit^ 
Fund.  Proceeds  were  earmarked 
for  the  Red  Cross  hurricane 
disaster  relief  fund. 


Sept.  Linage  Off  3.5% ; 
Auto,  Financial  Gain 

Total  September  newspaper 
linage  in  52  cities  measured  by 
Media  Records  hit  231,787,000 
lines,  down  3.5%  from  the  240,- 
074,000  lines  t^lied  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1960.  Total  linage  for  the 
year  to  date  was  off  5.4%. 

Automotive  and  Financial 
were  the  only  classifications  that 
registered  gains  during  Septem¬ 
ber.  Automotive  was  up  12%; 
Financial,  9.2%. 

Other  classifications  showed 
losses  as  follows:  Display, 
3.6%;  Classified,  2.9%;  Retail, 
4.8%;  Department  Store,  2.4%; 
and  General,  6.7%. 

City-by-city  linage  figures  for 
September  will  be  published  in 
E&P  of  Nov.  4. 

• 

F.  R.  Hunt  Nominated 
For  ITU  President 

The  “Independent  Party”  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  nominated  Fred  R.  Hunt 
Jr.,  54,  president  of  the  Chicago 
TyiK)graphical  Union  No.  16, 
for  president  of  the  ITU. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  expected  to  face 
ITU  President  Elmer  Brown, 
60,  of  Indianapolis,  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  to  be  held  next  May.  Mr. 
Brown  and  the  other  interna¬ 
tional  officers  are  members  of 
the  union’s  “Progressive  Party.” 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PtTRCHASES 
All  neKOtiations  In  Btriet  eonfideno*. 
No  public  listing! 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brewers 


irir  35  years’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  itit 
ARTHUR  W.  STYTES 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SALES-PURCHASBS-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  G. 


CXWFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Oalif. 


WE  HAVE 
SEVERAL.  GOOD  WEEKLIES 
in  $25,000  to  $200,000  class,  exclusive 
— several  with  low  down  payments. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  408  So. 
Bonita  Drive,  Panama  City.  Florida. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  | 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Tliis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNI31  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPEaiS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive.  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361.  day  or  night  I 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLO  without  publicity. 


IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE— 

AND  FINANCIALLY  ABLE— 

We  will  find  you  a  California  or  Ari¬ 
zona  newspaper  property  where  you 
will  be  both  successful  and  happy.  We 
handle  both  large  and  small  properties. 
Gabbert  ft  Hancock,  3709-B  Arlington 
Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  ft  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suitaa  600-607,  6181  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angolas  27,  California. 


OFFSET  WKLY  (full  plant  except 
pros^  in  burgeoning  suburban  area  of 
no.  Calif.  Long  est.,  needs  pub.  with 
drive,  sales  know-how.  With  fresh  ap¬ 
proach,  vol.  increase  inevitable.  Don  C. 
Matchan,  ’The  Krauas  Co.,  130  Main  St., 
Los  Alto^  Cfdif. 


FINEST  EQUIPPED  WEEKLY  any¬ 
where!  Exceptional,  fast-growing  town 
Southern  New  England.  Circulation  in¬ 
come  over  $18,000.  Gross  $50,000  with¬ 
out  printing.  Quick-sale-priccd  $60,000. 
half  down.  State  proof  of  financial 
ability  in  reply.  Box  542,  IMitor  ft 
Publisher. 


DOMINANT  NORTHWEST  WEEKLY. 
Unopposed  in  booming  county  seat. 
Grossing  $126,000,  expenses  $72,046. 
Priced  at  $106M  plus  paper  stock.  Of¬ 
fers  considered.  Our  No.  0747.  May 
Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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ANNOUMCEMENTS 


?ieui*papers  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 

Daily,  4000  circulation,  Krouing  more 
than  tSOO.OOO.  Profit  record  not  good 
but  has  possibilities.  Choice  city,  Ne 
local  competition.  29%  down. 

Small  daily  in  tight  competitive  field, 
low  down. 

Daily,  6000  circulation.  No  growth  in 
area.  Strong  publisher  with  6160,000 
needed. 

ABC  circulation  rural  weekly,  grossing 
tlOO.OOO  plus. 

Several  controlled  circulation  papers, 
grossing  up  to  $660,000. 

Identity  of  these  papers  revealed  only 
after  we  have  iiositive  proof  of  active 
interest  aad  financial  ability. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE,  BROKER. 

P.O.  Box  266.  Upland,  Calif. 

J.  Clifton  Toney,  salesman, 

P.O.  Box  369,  Fairfield,  Calif. 


GREAT  LAKES  REGION 

Unoi>iK>iie<l  weekly  in  lively  college 
town.  (irossing  $18,0(!n,  excellent 
growth  iiotentiRl.  Buyer  nee<l  not  l>e 
printer.  $2.3,500  including  building; 
terms.  Please  write  fully. 

DIAL 

4IK  S.  Bunlick,  Kalamazoo  8,  Mich. 

MIDWEST  WEEKLY.  76  years  old. 
choice  Wisconsin  location.  unop|Kise<l 
in  town  of  21<M).  Income  $79,000,  pub¬ 
lisher  $12,800.  Large  mo<lern  plant, 
much  of  it  new.  Price  $85,000  including 
building.  Down  payment  and  $500 
month.  One  of  the  finest  weekly  proi>- 
erties  in  the  State.  Our  No.  1431.  May  , 
Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

PACIFIC  COAST  metro|K>litan  subur¬ 
ban  weekly.  8. .500  sworn  paid  circu¬ 
lation  plus  pick-up  shopiier.  1960  gross 
was  $240,0(81.  Price»l  low  for  iiuick 
sale.  Will  re<iuire  large  down  payment. 
Harris  Ellsworth,  License<l  Broker,  Box 
,509,  Rosehurg,  Oregon, 


WASHINGTON  STATE  WEEKLY  in 
$35M  class.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88. 
Norton.  Kansas. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Um  latM  BACH  CONSECUTIVB 
l—rtloa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (PmbK  with 
•ritr)  4  tian  •  55c  per  line  each 
hnartmi;  3  tiaee  •  70c:  2  •  80c: 
1  C  site.  JUil  25c  far  Baa  Sarvica. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  May  have  a  tupply 
af  printad  aaplayaent  application  farnn 
by  eandini  iclf-addreucd  8c  staapad 
amlopa  ta  E&P  Claniled  DepartaenL 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tiaaa  •  $1.00  per  line  each  intertiaa: 
9  tia«  •  $1.15:  2  tiaes  9  $1.30:  1 
tiae  •  $1.^  per  line.  3  line  ainiaua. 
Add  50c  far  Box  Sarricc. 

at.OO  agRVICB  CHAROB  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.00  per  ante 
line,  $28.00  per  coluan  inch.  Miniaua 
•pace  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISIN6,  Wadaaaday,  4  p.m. 
Caant  36  unite  par  line,  no  abbreriatioRS 
(add  1  line  for  baa  inforaation. )  Baa 
baMan'  identities  held  in  strict  can- 
bdance.  Replia  aailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Pablithcr  resarvas  the  ripht  ta  edit  all 
capy. 

Contract  Rates  available  upon  inquiry. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Av«.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phoaa  PLosa  2-70S0 


.4NNOl]!NCElVIE>TS 


ISetcspaperx  Wanted 


WB  HAVE  $200,000  aa  down  payment 
(or  immediate  purchase  of  your  county 
seat  daily  newspaper.  Write:  Box  271, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DAILY  ,5M  to  SOM  circulation  wanted 
by  well-financed  and  experienced  news¬ 
paper  executive.  Write  Box  556,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 

Southern  Properties  Wante*! 
Bought — Sold-  Appraisetl 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
112  Ist  Ave.  No.  Phone  5-3220 
St.  Petersburg.  Florida 


Business  Op$ntrtunities 


REPRESENTATIVES  ALL  AREAS. 
Revolutionary,  non-competitive  single 
newspaper  wrapping  machine  for  mail- 
room  and  motor  route  distributors. 
Write;  P.  O.  Box  24.  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
State  qualifications  and  territory. 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVH'JIS 


Newspaper  Printing 


WE  PRINT 

Weekly  newspapers 

CHURCH  PRESS 
674  WASHINGTON  AVENUE 
WEST  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Press  Engineers 


U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
760  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Ljmdhurat  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 

.Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRIN(^TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wiile 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6|n.5 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

I'HE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

IKHI  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCSSSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


MA(MI>ERY  and  .SUPPLIES 


Complete  Plants 


COMPLETE  .SMALL  DAILY  PLA.NT. 
No.  8  lino  No.  :10456.  TTS  No.  3075; 
No.  14  lino  No.  22928R  with  TTS; 
No.  32  Lino  No.  .58183  hydro  quadder ; 
TTS  tai>e  i>erforator;  HD  Duple.x  33* 
mat  roller.  No.  535;  page  Plane-O- 
Plate  Rotary  Shaver.  No.  579;  decker 
tyiie  16  page  1-1  Duplex  tubular;  Cole 
*4  folder  ext.  mags.,  mats,  saw, 
scorchers,  ixmters,  foun.  ty|)e.  all  aux. 
e<iuip.  Every  piece,  excel,  condition, 
used  daily.  .'^11  all,  or  piece.  What  are 
your  needs?  Ad  to  api>ear  twice  only. 
Going  offset.  Write  Times-Reconl. 
Si>encer.  W.  Va. 


Composing  Room 


G-4  INTERTYPE  2t23645,  4  MAGS., 
quadder,  4  additional  mags.,  13  fonts 
6  to  36  pt.,  42  pt.  figs;  Miehle  V-50 
improved;  32x44  Babcock  Uptimiis 
flatbed  newspaper  press;  Rouse  miterer; 
Hammond  full  page  scorcher.  Ensign 
Publishing  Co.,  Corona  del  Mar,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Uniterl  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $07.50. 
None  Iretter  at  any  price.  Write  fo: 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


.MACHINERY  and  SUPPIJE.S 


Compttsing  Httom 

MUST  MOVE:  B-2  INTERTYPE  with 
TTS  Operating  Unit.  Perforator,  2 
fonts  8  pt.  Top  shape.  First  $5M  gets 
it  I  eVtushatta  (Louisiana)  Citizen. 
Phone  WE  2-4201. 

SURPLUS  Equipment 
DUE  TO  MERGER 

WOOD  Pre-Registering  Machine 
SINGLE  PAGE  color  fountains 
GOSS  Single  and  2-page  Turtles 
ROYLE  AND  GOSS  Radial  Routers 
20-PAGE  Vertical  Page  Storage  Racks 
HOE  Full  Page  Type-High  Planer 
VANDERCOOK  FULL  PAGE  Proof 
Presses,  hand  and  power  operated 
STA-HI  Junior  Mat  Former 
FULL  PAGE  Nolan  Elec.  Casting  Box 
FULL  PAGE  Goss  Casting  Box 
6eO0-LB  GOSS  Stereotype  Furnace  with 
all  accessories 

HILL-CURTIS  Heavy  Duty  Stereo.  Saw 
HAMILTON  Ad-Assembly  Cabinets 
STEEL  GALLEYS  —  all  sizes  from 
Single  column  te  full  page 
PROOF  READERS  Desk 
STEEL  CLOTHES  Lockers 
SAX  MAYER  Newspaper  Tyer 
ELLIOTT  Addresser 
SHREDMASTER  Paper  Shredder 
ECONOMY  Paper  Baler 

Midwest  Metrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  Inc. 
433  Plymouth  Court  e  Chicago  5,  III. 

Plastic  Platemaking _ 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING  plate 
costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  each  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  Free  sam¬ 
ple.  Calumet  Crafts.  Inc.,  Box  26. 
Nai^erville,  Illinois. 

Press  Ripom 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  pre«K». 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


..OSS  PRESS  4-Deck  64-Page,  Control 
Board  and  folders;  6-Unit  80-Page 
JtfSS  PRESS,  roll  stands,  two  Cutler- 
Hammer  conveyors.  Both  presses 
squipiied  with  220  three  phase  motors, 
xtntrol  board,  folders,  23-6/ 16  inch 
.■ut-off.  2  Pony  Autoplates  and  one 
l-ton  metal  pot  available.  Can  be  seen 
n  daily  operation  now.  Available 
iround  September  1962. 

St.  Jeeeph  News-Prees  A  Gazette 
St.  Joeepb,  Missouri 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS  No.  316 
available  January  1.  $12,500  gets 

ready-to-print  setup:  13-year  old  press, 
quarter  page  folder,  2  sets  Ink  rollers 
for  4,  6  and  8  i«ges,  8  chases  HH 
pica  columns  (saves  6%  |Mi|«r  costa). 
3  paper  shafts,  2  roll  lifts,  10-HP 
220-440  motor,  controls.  Gazette.  Rocky 
Ford.  Coloratlo. 

HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  FOR 
SALE  -Has  19*((*  cut-off  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  web  width  of  57*.  Complete  with 
AC  and  DC  drives  and  all  controls, 
and  many  s|>are  parts.  May  lie  seen 
set  up  and  ready  to  run.  Offere»l  sub¬ 
ject  to  prior  sale.  NATCO  d'.v's'on, 
400  Newbury  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
COpley  7-75<,0. 

WHAT  YOU  NEED  TO  GO  OFI’SET: 
Davidson  241  press,  Rolicrisun  TWA 
camera,  I'ght  table,  arc  lamp,  vacuum 
frame,  Protyiie  and  10  fonts,  plus 
trays,  lights,  etc.  $5,600  takes  all  and 
puts  you  in  bus'ness.  All  e<iuipment  in 
use  and  in  good  shaiie.  Dunaway,  Bo.x 
E,  Asiien,  C^lo. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Model  E  (biss  Duplex 
flatbed  presses.  Excellent  condition.  Box 
601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


M.4(:HINERY  and  SLIMM.IES 


Press  Roftm 


PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Page* — 8  yaara  old — A.C.  Starao. 
Available  60-90  days.  South  ('aroliiia. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Page  Preaaea  2-to-l  Modala— 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 

8  UNIT  SeWTT  28-9/16* 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  1  double 
Folder;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  JoumaL 
Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  28-9/11* 
Any  Ckimbination  of  Units  snd  Folders; 

21  total  Units.  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders:  I 
Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  A 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  suhatructore. 
Available  at  once  doe  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Poet  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

8-UNIT  HOE  224i* 

End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive,  Located  Greena, 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

$-UNIT  HOE  22%* 

Has  extra  Ck>lor  Cylinder;  Ehtd  Feed; 
A.C.  Drive;  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

MODEL  B  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 


STEREOTYPE 

Goes  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
Knife:  A.C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplataa  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoahavers. 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine. 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  completa 
with  Controls:  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plata  Conveyor — 26(F. 

Jamix>l  Raised  Plate  Return — 16'. 
Weael  Flat  Router  Lika  New ;  D.O. 
Motor. 


COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotype  Type  (faster  complete  with 
Molds  and  50  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercock  Electric  Powered  Models 
22.  23,  326. 

Model  F  4/4  Intertypa  Mixer,  No. 
1 6861 ;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/84;  No.  52810:  Six 
Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  81  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots.  A.C.  Motors. 


• 

MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 

JAMPOL  AUTOMA’nC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESfXyPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  (XINVEYORS 

JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 

BEN  SHUIMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42n(i  St.,  New  Yorit  17 
Oxford  7-4590 
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•  •  •  •  HELP  WANTED  •  •  •  • 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


MACHINERY  and  SLPFI.IES 


Freitg  Rttom 


GOSS 

6  Low  Construction  Units 
Reversible  Color  Unit 
2  Folders  22%"  cut-otf 
A.C.  Motor  Drives 
Auto  Plate  Machine 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Le«ingion  Axe.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


going  OFt’SET — Muit  move  24-paire 
GoM  straiKhtline  prew  (or  use  as  16> 
paite  with  additional  deck  for  spare 
parts  6000  per  hour)  plus  all  curved 
sqoipment.  Make  us  an  offer.  Write; 
Benninarton  Banner,  Bennington.  Vt. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS-(K)SS-HOE- 
SCX/TT  PRESSES 


A.C.  Drives — Mat  Rollers— Kemp  Pots 
Mail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors. 
(Hitler-Hammer  Newspaper  Conveyors. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  6-0010  TRiansle  7-3871 


SCOTT  5-UNIT  PRESS,  color,  cylinder. 
23-9/16'  cut-off.  Pony  Autoplate.  A.C. 
drive.  Georire  C.  Oxford.  Box  903, 
Beise,  Idaho. 


Slerfotypf 


MAT  ROLLE91S,  ^-page  folders, 
curved  routers,  castinK  equipment,  A.C. 
motor  drives  30,  40,  50,  75.  100  HP. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

IS  YOUR  BASE  SHOWING?  No  need 
to  bump  zincs,  plastics  or  shellcaats 
based  with  j.m.  Duralumin  News¬ 
paper  Base.  Hard  metal  alloy  custom 
finished  to  individual  requirement 
specifications.  Choice  of  permanent 
anodized  colors  or  natural.  Light 
weight  and  moderately  priced.  Jack 
Moore,  660  Ehutland  R<^.  Berea.  Ohio. 

MATRIX  ROLUNC.  TABLE.  Duplex, 
lerfectly  servicalile,  new  electric  con¬ 
trols.  $1U0<)  E'OB  Athens.  Ohio.  The 
Messenger. 

MONOMELT  SHAVER  serial  No.  10.32. 
Extra  cutter  included.  A-1  condition. 
Guaranteetl.  $3200.  The  Columbian. 
Vancouver,  Washington. 


If  anted  to  Itur 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


24-PAGB  SINGLE  WIDTH.  Quarter 
fold.  Stereo  equipment.  Must  tw  able 
to  stand  rigid  inspection.  Need  approxi¬ 
mately  July,  1962.  Box  537,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESErTTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Tel. :  HArriaon  1-5365 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCHAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
186  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Adminintratite 


I  PUBUSHEK  SEEKS  ASSISTANT 
with  strong  advertising  background. 
Knowledge  of  other  department  not 
essential  but  helpful.  If  you  are  ambi¬ 
tious — looking  primarily  for  opportu¬ 
nity — we  invite  you  to  write  fully  and 
frankly.  Also  include  resume.  Box  570, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


C.irculation 


TWIN  WEEKLY  in  4M  bracket  wants 
full-time  man  who  can  sell  and  collect 
yearly  subs  as  well  as  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  department.  CHarion 
Newspapers,  Clarion.  Pa. 


('.lataified  Adrertining 


CLASSUTFJD  MANAGER  for  50-100.- 
(00  circulation  <laily.  Applicant  .should 
l>e  able  to  handle  and  inspire  staff  of 
sales  girls  ami  four  outside  salesmen. 
Looking  for  leader  on  the  way  up. 
Good  opitortunity  for  second  man  pres¬ 
ently  on  an  aggressive  |>a|ier  or  man¬ 
ager  of  a  smaller  one.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ex|>erience.  Chart  Area 
1.  Box  580,  Fiditor  &  Publisher. 


Ditpiay  Adrertixinit 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
Chart  Areas  6,  7,  8,  10  and  11.  Send 
typewritten  resume  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association.  7  South  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 

ADVTG.  SALESMAN  -  MANAGEIR 
wanted  for  Sunday  only.  Competitive 
market.  Assured  recognition  of  suc¬ 
cessful  performance.  Box  520,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN  —  aggressive,  expe- 
riencexl  ad  salesman  capable  of  stimu¬ 
lating  new  lineage  on  11,500  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Write:  Daily  Leader-Times, 
Kittanning,  Pa. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  full  charge 
of  retail  staff  on  40,000  daily  in  rich 
suburban  area  Pennsylvania.  F\ill  resu¬ 
me  only  considered  for  this  unusual 
opportunity.  Bo.x  564,  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  for  a 
large  forward  moving  metroisditan 
new8pai>er  in  (hart  Area  Jr2.  This 
(■osition  calls  for  a  man  exi>erience<l  in 
working  with  top  retail  accounts  .is 
well  as  working  with  men  in  the  field. 
Opiiortunity  for  progress  is  excellent 
for  a  priMluctive  man.  Write  fully  to 
Box  .">97,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA 

Advertising  Salesman 
Excellent  opitortunity  for  an  alert,  ag* 
irreesive  »ale8man.  Display  exiterience 
a  must,  national  helpful.  If  you 
lieve  .you  are  a  Haleaman,  we  will  trive 
you  the  op|x>rtunity  to  prove  it.  (kmmI 
Itenehts.  top  imy,  excellent  company. 
If  you  are  ready  to  move  up  the  lathler 
of  success  and  are  willinir  to  put  forth 
the  effort,  we  have  the  job  for  you. 
0|)en  now.  Mail  replies  to 
Box  60H 

E^litor  &  Publisher 


Editorial 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coaat.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  B. 
Madison  St..  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 

GIHERAL  REIPORTEIR,  experienced. 
Central  Virginia  morning  paper.  Five- 
day  week.  Numerous  fringe  benefits. 
Apply:  David  W.  Wright,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Lynchburg  News,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. 

REPORTICRS.  DESKMEN  for  editorial 
departments  on  daily  newspapers  in 
Chart  Areas  6.  7,  8.  10  and  11.  Elxperi- 
enced  or  qualified  beginners.  Send  full 
tvpewritten  details  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association.  7  South  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 


Editorial 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  DAILY  NEWS 
needs  a  reporter-feature  writer  who  can 
turn  out  clean,  clearly-written  copy 
quickly.  Good  salary,  new  office,  tropi- 
^  living.  Recent  college  graduate 
acceptable.  Send  clips,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  644,  St.  Thomas.  Virgin 
Islands. 

WANTED— A  MANAGING  EDITOR 
THAT  KNOWS  HOW  TO  MANAGE 
by  a  newspaper  that  is  nationally  rec- 
ognised  as  one  of  the  beat  in  the 
medium-sised  field.  A  6-day  t>m. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  must  know 
the  editorial  department  inside  and  out. 
Must  be  able  to  direct,  train  and  com¬ 
municate  so  that  the  maximum  i>o- 
tential  of  bis  staff  is  realised.  Should 
know  how  to  cooperate  with  other  de¬ 
partments,  should  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  leadership,  be  personable  and 
apt  at  handling  the  public.  Send  com¬ 
plete  history  to  Box  494,  EMitor  A  Pub- 
liatwr,  so  that  an  interview  might  be 
arranged. 

ASSOCTATE  EDITOR  —  National  chil¬ 
dren’s  publication  seeks  man  or  woman 
with  5  or  more  years  rewrite  experi¬ 
ence  in  children's  field.  Duties  varied 
and  expanding.  Superior  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Position  -requires  potential 
tor  editorial  management.  Permanent 
location  in  Philadelphia  area.  Send 
writing  samples,  resume  and  salary 
requirement  to  Box  550,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  PAGE 
editor;  also  some  general  reporting 
and  features.  Opening  Dec.  1.  Send 
all  details.  Interior  Alaska  paper ;  cir¬ 
culation  lOM.  Write:  Chuck  Hojrt, 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


FOOD  EDITOR 

Temporary  position  (future  possibili¬ 
ties)  with  large  Metropolitan  daily  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Must  have  some  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  experience  as  food 
editor  or  writer.  College  education 
preferred.  Please  send  complete  resu¬ 
me  stating  experience,  education,  age, 
salary  desired  and  date  available  to 
Box  569.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  Niles  (Ohio)  Daily  Times.  Good 
salary,  excellent  working  conditions, 
live  news  town.  Contact;  George  Rob¬ 
erts — Phone  OL  2-4313. 

REPORTER,  experienced,  for  general 
assignments.  Best  working  conditions. 
Apply  to  ’The  Elditor,  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Editorial 


YOUNG  WOMAN  to  take  over  Ubioid 
women’s  pages  as  editor  on  expand¬ 
ing  upstate  New  York  morning  daily. 
Intelligent,  creative  writing  talent — a 
Hair  for  work — and  a  knowledge  of 
layout  and  makeup  essential.  Please 
send  full  particulars,  including  re¬ 
quired  starting  salary.  Box  554,  Elditor 
i  Publisher. 


BERMUDA 

’’The  Mid-Ocean  News.”  Bermuda’s 
daily  afternoon  newsiwiier,  reiiuires  a 
capable  reixirter  for  general  news  anil 
feature  writing.  Single  man  preferred. 

Assistant  Fklitor  Harry  Rose  will  l« 
in  New  York  on  November  3rd,  4th 
anil  6th  to  conduct  interviews. 

Write  to  him,  (stating  age,  salary  re¬ 
quired  and  previous  exiierience, )  c/o 
Joshua  B.  Powers.  Inc..  .551  Rfth 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


(UTY  REPORTER.  Prefer  recent  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Opiiortunity  to  move 
up  to  larger  paiier.  Job  o|ien  about 
Dec.  1.  Send  picture.  Write  Executive 
Flilitor,  Sioux  F'alls,  S.  D.,  Argus- 
Leader. 


(XJrMBlNATION  CITY  BDITOR-desk 
man,  with  some  Sunday  eilition  l>ack- 
ground.  Must  lie  willing  to  resiile  in 
area  within  60  miles  of  New  York 
(Tity.  Box  600,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

CONNECTICUT  SEMI-WFHKLY  seeks 
young  General  Assignment  Reporter — 
lively,  bright,  gooil  writer.  Male  or 
female.  Town  Crier.  107  E.  State  St.. 
Westtiort,  Oinn. 


(X)PY  AND  MAKEUP  EDITOR 
A  young  woman  who  has  proveil  she 
can  wield  an  adroit  copy  iiencil.  turn 
out  sparkling  heads  and  design  eye¬ 
catching  art-text  layouts  for  a  modern, 
prize-winning  women’s  news  deiiart- 
ment  which  basks  in  eilitor’s  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  interests  of  women  read¬ 
ers  range  far  lieyond  tea  parties  and 
weildings.  Replies  held  in  confidence. 
Write  Managing  Eilitor,  The  Charlotte 
Observer.  Charlotte.  N.  C.  (A  Knight 
Newspa|>er) 


MANAGING  EDITOR  neeileil  for 
strong  semi-weekly  i>ai>er  in  expanding 
group  of  Los  Angeles  area  community 
newspaiiers.  Must  lie  ex|>erience<l.  ag¬ 
gressive,  sober  and  able  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Write  iletaileil  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Box  ,584,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 
PROMOTION  MAN 

Newly  created  position  for  man 
experienced  in  every  phase  of  edi- 
toriai  promotion  on  western  met¬ 
ropolitan,  moming-evening  paper. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  samples,  salary 
expected  in  first  letter,  ^plies  held 
in  confidence. 

Write  Box  #578 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


IF  YOU'RE  OTYMIED  in  your  present 
position,  enjoy  small-city  iiving  in 
beautiful,  growing  area,  and  want  to 
carve  a  real  future  for  yourself  by 
quality  reporting  in  depth,  contact  us 
immediately.  Reliability,  maturity  and 
initiative  essential.  Phone  or  write 
George  Ewing,  Publisher,  Daily  Mes¬ 
senger,  Canandaigua,  N,  Y,,  giving 
background  and  salary  requirements. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious 
reporter  who  has  eye  out  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Growing  Chart  Area  2  medium- 
size  daily.  Suburban  beat  including 
police,  municipal  government,  features. 
Must  have  car.  Go^  pay,  fringes.  Won¬ 
derful  chance  for  man  with  initiative, 
drive  and  determination.  Box  590,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  county  seat  weekly, 
cover  everything.  Can  use  beginning 
J-grad  or  extierienced  man  or  woman. 
Salary  open.  Present  reporter  drafted. 
Gazette,  Colfax,  Wash. 


REPORTER-DESK  MAN  on  afternoon 
daily  northern  New  York  city  of  20,000  : 
all-around  experience  preferred;  good 
salary,  fringe  benefits;  Box  674,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 

To  work  on  fast-growing,  tabloid  offset 
weekly  on  the  Maine-Canadian  border. 
EIxperience  desired  but  not  absolutely 
ne^ed.  Good  wages  but  they  must  be 
earned.  Immediate  opening  for  right 
man.  Write  Publisher,  St.  John  Valley 
Times,  Madawaska,  Maine. 


HELP  WANTED 
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GLASSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


COMPANY  (If  My). 


CITY,  STATI _ 

litMrf  my  classified  ad  for 
Classification _ 


^  - 

-i.  ' 


(For  ads  of  tha  "Situations  Wanted"  nature,  enclose  remittance  with  order. 
See  classified  rate  structure.) 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Immediate  opening. 
Must  be  experienced  in  al|  phases  of 
sports  coverage,  head  writing,  page 
layout.  Very  active  sports-minded  com¬ 
munity.  This  is  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  not  often  available  on  one  of 
Ohio’s  leading  medium-sized  dailies. 
Go^  pay,  paid  vacation,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  life  insurance,  pension  plsui.  Give 
full  inforniation  first  letter.  All  replies 
held  strictly  confidential.  Write:  D.  F. 
Daubel,  The  News-Messenger,  Fre¬ 
mont.  Ohio. 


SPORTS  WRITER-DESK  MAN  for 
28,000  morning.  60,000  Sunday  opera¬ 
tion.  Sound  writing,  editing  skill  es¬ 
sential.  Experience  desirable.  Neal  A. 
Bintz,  Managing  Eiditor,  Utica  (New 
York)  Daily  Press. 


TWO  REPORTEJRS,  some  weekly  or 
daily  experience.  $95.00 — 5-day  week — 
overtime- -expenses — all  benefits  com- 
I>any  i>aid.  Call  Mr.  Thorpe,  Morris¬ 
town  Daily  Record,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Phone  JEfferson  8-2000. 


WIRE  En>ITOR  sharp  on  both  con¬ 
tent,  typography.  Contact  S.  A.  Col¬ 
lins,  Eiditor,  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times. 


WOMAN  SEXmON  REPORTER  with 
one  or  two  years  exiwrience.  Work 
would  provide  good  grounding  in  basic 
skills.  Area  residence  requir^  in  Met¬ 
ropolitan  center,  60  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Box  609,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  NEWS  DEPARndESJT  — 
emphasis  on  features.  Immediate  op¬ 
portunity  with  good  salary  and  top 
employes’  benefits.  Write,  giving  edu¬ 
cation,  work  experience,  age  and  mari¬ 
tal  status.  MR.  SLABACH.  NEWS- 
JOURNAL  COMPANY,  WILMING¬ 
TON,  DELAWARE. 


WOMEN'S  PAGE  EDITOR  who  can 
produce  solid,  eagerly  read  pages.  Con¬ 
tact:  M.  D.  Glover.  Skagit  Valley 
Herald,  Mount  Vernon.  Wa^. 


Mechanical 


EXPERIEiNCEID  MEiN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  departments.  Chart 
Areas  6,  7.  8.  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  Type  full  details  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  7  South  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced. 
Steady,  particular  workman  preferred 
over  spe^  artist.  Ad  and  head  machine 
with  quadder  and  saw.  Write:  Times 
Publishing  Company,  New  Milford. 
Conn. 


INTERTYPE  MIXER  OPERATOR  — 
Floor  combination.  Nights  3:30  to 
12:00.  Scale  $3.02  Hr.  Union.  Vaca¬ 
tions.  Six  holidays.  14  Machine  daily. 
Write:  Leo  J.  Carle,  Mech.  Supt., 
Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


UNOTYPB  OPERATOR.  Trade  Pub¬ 
lication  work.  4  to  12  shift.  Rate  $2.90 
per  hour.  Vacations.  Holidays.  Profit 
Sharing,  Life  Insurance.  Health  and 
Accident  Insurance,  salary  continua¬ 
tion  insurance.  Plenty  of  work.  Morton 
Printing  Company,  Pontiac.  Michigan. 


STEREO-PRESSMAN  —  Hawaii  news¬ 
paper  group.  Hoe  semi.  Permanent. 
Open  shop,  union  scale,  nne  future. 
Send  full  details.  S.  Fern,  Publisher, 
206  Koula  St.,  Honolulu  13,  Hawaii. 


WANTED  —  Three  TTS  perforator 
operators.  Union  or  non-union.  37%- 
hour  week.  Scale  $137.75.  EVinge  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  or  wire  H.  S.  Marcus,  Comp. 
Rm.  Foreman,  Scrantonian-'IVibune, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  multiple 
daily  newspaper  plant:  should  be  good 
floorman  familiar  with  Duplex  press 
and  usual  equipment;  some  commercial 
work ;  near  Boston,  Mass.  Box  586, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Public  Relations 


CREIATIVE.  IDEA  PUBLICIST  to 
publicize  high-class,  professitcial  lee- 
turers  on  good-commission  b;'s,s.  Box 
606,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM-BACKGROUND  young 
man  with  one  to  five  years'  r.ews  or 
other  journalistic  working  exi«rienee 
needed  by  large  multi-state  -''>ut^m 
firm  with  broad  and  growing  public 
relations  program.  Good  o|>iKirtunity 
for  above-average  man  23  to  28  who 
is  good  writer,  has  g<^  personal  char¬ 
acteristics  and  administrative  i>oten- 
tial.  Write  fully,  including  salary 
needs,  to  Box  576,  EMitor  &  I'liblisher. 


PRESS  RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATE 

Ebcpanding  midwestern  firm  is  seeking 
creative  college  graduate  to  assist  in 
development  of  Press  and  Public  Illa¬ 
tions  pix^ams.  Elxperience  helpful  but 
not  required.  Starting  salary  $6,U00  to 
$6,600,  depending  on  qualifications. 

Send  detailed  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  605,  Eiditor  A  Ihiblisher. 

All  qualified  applicants  will  receive 
consideration  for  employment  without 
re^rd  to  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNOTYPB  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotyiw,  Intertype  Instmetioa 
ESwe  Infermatioa 


Photography 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  man  with  cameras  in  lively  city. 
Prefer  35mm.  Want  go-getter.  *“;'end 
photo,  references,  samples  of  work, 
salary  requirements.  Box  596,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  CPA-BBA  pres¬ 
ently  with  international  accounting  firm 
wants  switch  into  publishing  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  53$,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PROVEN  PROFIT-PRODUCER 
Young  ($6)  family  man  seeks  new 
challenge.  Chart  Areas  3,  4  or  6.  Will 
trade  13  years  experience  for  $14,000 
plus  percentage.  Now  General  Manager 
on  10,000  Southern  daily,  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Four  years’  consistent  profits. 
Avaiiable  on  month’s  notice.  Write 
Box  543,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  31,  single,  military 
obligation  completed.  Eleren  years’ 
experience  in  fleet  operation  on  large 
Cleyeland  daily;  seeks  superrisory  po^ 
tion  in  fleet  transportation.  Will  aeespt 
reasonable  offer  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Box  489,  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  WORKING  C.  M.  is  looking  for  a 
change.  Joh  must  present  opportunity. 
Have  been  in  circulation  all  my  life, 
from  carrier  boy  up.  Now  40.  Have 
had  experience  with  3  newapapers  in 
West,  mid-West  and  Elast.  Chart  Areas 
8,  9.  10.  11.  Box  599,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  of  weekiy 
desires  change  to  larger  weekly  or 
small  daily.  EHeven  years'  experience, 
home  delivery  specialist,  "Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.”  Complete  charge  —  re¬ 
sults  produced,  ^x  693,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGEIR,  late  30's, 
fifteen  years’  experience  from  sales  to 
management.  L(X>king  for  final  move 
to  progressiva  paper.  Believe  in  build¬ 
ing  solidly  for  the  future.  Familiar 
with  competitive,  combined  operations. 
Box  563,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


CHECK  THAT  LETTBK  ONCE 
MORE  TO  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVB 
ADDRESSED  IT  TO  'I’HE  COR¬ 
RECT  BOX  NUMBER  I  I  I 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Correspondents 


gulf  tX)AST  CORRESPONDENT, 
HMcialiiiing  in  busineu  and  consumer 
news,  available  part-time  for  daily, 
weekly,  monthly  publications.  Box 
J42,  Eiitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ad  manager  —  Solid  15-year  news¬ 
paper  l^ackground  in  13  to  60,000  field. 
Enthusiastic.  Age  38.  Chart  Areas  10 
or  12.  Write  Box  581,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


advertising  director  —  solid  17 
years’  of  advertising  background. 
Thirteen  years'  as  ad  manager  with 
sound  promotion  and  sales  skill.  Now 
employeil  as  ad  manager  60,000  daily, 
but  desire  change.  Age  43,  family  man, 
soter.  Finest  references.  Box  598,  Edi¬ 
tor  t  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Small  daily  or  substantial  weekly. 
Impressive  background  with  20  years' 
exi>erience  in  sales  and  administration. 
P.  D.  Cariton,  P.  O.  Box  938,  Willow 
Grove.  Pa. 


SALESMAN,  experienced,  competent 
in  all  phases  of  advertising.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Prefer  ^orida  daily  or  weekly, 
but  relocate  for  right  job.  Box  582, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRAVEL  ADVBnmSJNG  NEEDED? 
Nearly  7  years'  selling  to  travel  ac¬ 
counts.  MBA  in  advertising.  33.  mar¬ 
ried.  Interested  in  Chart  Areas  2,  3, 
4,  5.  Box  607,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  comiMtent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  <^argo 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  7RSONNEL  (Agency) 
M  W.  45  St.,  ..vw  York,  OXford  7-672t 


PART-’nME  COPY  EDITOR.  Two 
experienced  editors  will  write  and  edit 
your  fillers — five  columns  a  week — 
saving  your  staff  time  and  your  paper 
money.  For  rates  and  free  sample, 
write:  Snappy  Filler  Service,  610 
Wataga,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
I  believe  that,  after  Page  One,  the 
Editorial  Page  should  be  the  beat  read 
part  of  a  newspaper.  If  any  publisher 
agrees  with  me,  I  want  to  work  for 
him.  Box  482.  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  or  wire  desk,  head  of  desk  or 
rim.  Single,  steady,  experienced. 
Novice’s  pay.  Any  area.  Box  473. 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL  WRITER-CARTOONIST, 
experienced,  victim  of  consolidation, 
seeks  position  of  responsibility  with 
progressive  Fkmt  Ooast  daily.  Will 
consider  top  news  job.  Minimiun  $140. 
Excellent  references.  Box  476,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


QUALITY  WRITER 
Features;  editorials;  criticism.  Mag. 
experience.  Box  47’!,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


U.  N.  CORRESPONDENT,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  4  years’  experiense. 
Veteran,  married.  26,  B.S.,  plus.  Free¬ 
lance  or  foil-time  on  international 
affairs  or  arts.  Box  492,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER,  just  sold 
award-winning  West  Coast  daily.  Seek¬ 
ing  news  executive  poet  with  major, 
progressive  operation.  Young  (30), 
driver  (converted  weekly  to  daily), 
nperienced  (12  years’  on  metro,  small 
dailies  in  all  phases  editorial).  Will 
move  anywhere  for  right  opportunity. 
Box  517,  Elditor  A  Fiiblisher. 


raPERIENCE.  IMAGINA'nON  and 
dependability  found  in  this  newsgal. 
Now  daily  Women’s  Editor.  Public  rela¬ 
tions.  publicity,  magazine  experience, 
tool  Box  632,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  i 


Editorial 


INCREASE  LINEAGE  in  your  amuse¬ 
ment  section  by  having  me  write  a 
column  and  sell  display  space ;  also  20 
years’  experience  editorial  and  report¬ 
ing.  Widower,  age  60.  Non-drinker. 
Relocate  anywhere  I  Write:  VIC  PAR- 
rlPILO,  5929  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  51,  III.,  or  phone  ElStebrook 
9-8436  after  7  P.M. 


Lirrs  SPECIALIZE  TOGETHER.  First 
class  writer-editor  wants  fuli-time  col¬ 
umn  job.  Interested  in  free  ranging, 
wide  open  type  format.  Experience : 
12  years’  in  newsiiaper,  radio,  maga¬ 
zine,  wire  service.  Not  cocky,  no  wise- 
guy,  just  certain  I  can  pr^uce  daily 
column  on  par  with  anybody’s  for 
interest  and  acceptance.  And  I  mean 
anybody’s.  Make  me  prove  it!  Box 
531,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CALIFYkRNIA.  After  three  years'  on 
Metropolitan  Eastern  daily,  wants  to 
return  home.  Makeup,  heads,  rewrite, 
wire.  B.A.  Journalism.  Know  Cali¬ 
fornia  law  and  political  systems.  Box 
573,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FORMER  AWARD-WINNING  daily 
editor  and  editorial  page  writer — now 
consumating  sale  of  weekly  chain  — 
desires  return  to  daily  field.  Box  491, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NFIWSMAN,  versatile,  hard-nosed  of 
self-starting,  do  •  everything  variety 
wants  back  on  good  newspaper. 
Fast,  accurate,  imaginative,  pressure- 
proof.  long  on  enterprise.  Southerner, 
J-grad,  36.  family,  WW  11.  no  drink, 
float.  Background :  wire  service  by¬ 
liner,  NYC,  SW ;  small  daily  editor; 
6  years’  top  medium  daily,  all  beats; 
2  years’  press  A  radio  editor.  USIO. 
Prize-winner  in  news,  features,  photos. 
Radio.  Now  PR  director  and  editor 
(one  man  show)  of  finest  mag  of  kind 
in  country.  Pay  is  tops  and  job  secure 
but  atrophying,  full  of  phoneys,  no 
place  for  a  newsman.  Will  go  any¬ 
place  if  paper  is  worth  the  trip.  Solid 
references,  samples.  Box  539,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  Managing  Editor  of 
quality  weekly  seeks  editorial  execu¬ 
tive  post.  610,000  minimum.  Young, 
fast,  accurate,  imaginative,  good  under 
pressure.  Box  548,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  police,  city  hall  beats — some  desk 
and  features  on  small  dailies,  seeks 
job  on  progressive  middle  sized  paper. 
J-School,  SDX.  Massachusetts  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  561.  Fkiitor  A  Publisher. 


SEEK  CIRCULATION  INCREASE, 
local  news  depth  and  variety,  selective, 
intelligent  wire  editing,  sharp  heads, 
purposeful  typography  7  Rewurceful 
editor.  IS  years’  experience,  covers 
news  himself,  keeps  in  touch  with 
reality;  wants  to  connect  with  dedi¬ 
cated  publisher.  Repeated  editorial, 
news  writing  award-winner;  references 
attest  staff  leadership.  Box  447,  EMitor 
A  Publisher. 


ABLE.  BIG-CTTY  NEWSMAN  is 
bumping  head  on  ceiling  at  present 
job,  wants  to  head  city  desk  of  medium¬ 
sized  daily  or  report  or  do  rewrite  any¬ 
where.  Top  hand  at  any  city  staff  job. 
Box  576,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


ARTICULATE  LITEaiARY  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  —  with  seven  years’  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience  as  a  reporter-feature 
writer  and  a  M.A.  in  English. — wants 
creative  magazine  assignments  de¬ 
manding  careful  work  with  intricate 
materials.  Resigned  last  job  to  extend 
scholarly  writing  discipline.  Currently 
viewing  various  job  fields  in  N.  Y.  C. 
Will  relocate,  but  prefer  a  metro¬ 
politan  setting,  Elxcellent  references. 
Challenge  and  chances  for  advance¬ 
ment  outweigh  immediate  salary  offer. 
Box  610,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


ATT:  CHART  AREAS  2,  3.  4,  6 
Travel  Elditor,  6%  years’  experience 
writing  travel  for  trade  press — sales, 
tool  Age  33.  married.  J-grad.,  MBA. 
Box  603,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


AWARD-WINNING 
REPORTER  -  SPORTSWRITER  seeks 
job  as  city  editor,  sports  editor  or 
reporter  on  PM  daily  in  city  of  8,000- 
50,000.  Six  years’  experience.  Married. 
'26,  veteran.  Experienced  in  all  phases. 
College  grad  (BSJ).  Now  working. 
Chart  Areas  3,  4,  5,  8,  9.  Available 
now  I  Box  594,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  wants  chance  to 
do  clear,  concise  and  sprightly  edi¬ 
torials  for  paper  with  no  sacred  cows 
or  inviolate  party  lines.  Samples.  Box 
592,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


FAST.  ABLE  COPYREADER.  Singie. 
age  48.  College.  EIxperience  on  big 
and  small  dailies.  Available  short  no¬ 
tice.  Box  591,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  prize-winning 
medium  daily  seeks  new  challenge. 
Now  36,  four  years’  in  top  news 
spot.  Know  news,  production,  staff 
training.  Go  anywhere  for  publisher 
who  wants  to  improve  his  product. 
Box  696,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  11-year  veteran  with 
experience  ranging  from  reporter  to 
managing  editor  of  quality  medium¬ 
sized  paper.  No  hack  work  wanted— 
just  chance  to  <leveiop  significant 
stories.  Box  586,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


REIPORTER-DESKMAN,  two  years’  on 
30,000  daily;  seeks  reporting,  desk 
work,  or  combination  on  larger  paper. 
Age  27.  Top  references.  Box  602,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


TBLEXJRAPH  EDITOR.  First  award 
winner.  Presently  employed  (five  years) 
medium  midwest  daily.  Quick,  expert, 
dependable,  sober.  Many  years’  expe¬ 
rience  all  phases  newspaper  and  radio- 
TV  editing  and  reimrting  plus  govern¬ 
ment  information  and  overseas  corre¬ 
spondence.  Seeking  greater  challenge. 
Married.  2  children.  Age  39.  Box  577, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIDE  WORLD  REPORTER-EDITOR. 
27,  overseas  now.  Perspective,  fresh¬ 
ness.  Box  689,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER.  REPORTER,  COPYREAD- 
EIR.  Twenty  years’  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines.  Some  200,000  words  sold  maga¬ 
zines.  One  book  ghosted.  Produce  vivid, 
concise  copy.  Now  reporter-copyreader 
on  metropolitan  daily.  Seek  more  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  less  straight  reporting. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  10  or  12,  but 
serious  consideration  given  any  publi¬ 
cation  valuing  quality  work.  Married, 
45,  veteran,  degree,  ^x  587,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDITOR  with  publicity,  daily 
trade  paper,  general  news  exiierience, 
seeks  new  job  in  Los  Angeies  area. 
Box  679,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

.  ,  .  with  composing  and  press  room 
background.  26  years  on  small  and 
large  dailies;  last  16  supervision.  New 
process  experience.  Presently  employed. 
Former  employers  for  references.  Box 
502.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Composing  Room  Foreman.  Fifteen 
years’  experience — ITS.  stereo,  press, 
color.  Top  production  guaranteed.  Box 
499.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Machines,  peopie  and  policy  biended 
by  young,  energetic,  healthy  man  with 
solid  working  experience  in  every 
phase  of  newspaper  production  to  give 
top  production.  Strongest  in  compos¬ 
ing,  administration.  40,000  hours  ex¬ 
perience — yet  only  36  years  old.  Mar¬ 
ried  18  years  to  same  woman;  3  chil¬ 
dren  3,  13.  16.  Permanent  poeition 

only.  Resume  on  request.  Write  Box 
588,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


TELEHTPE  SUPERVISOR.  Operator 
—  Experienced  in  ITS  instailations. 
Photo  comixMition,  paste-up,  etc.  Hot 
metal — Lino  operator,  make-up,  TTS 
monitor.  Union.  If  soma  publisbar  is 
interested  in  a  num  with  these  qualifi¬ 
cations,  please  write  Box  468,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


TAPE  PUNCHEIR  wants  job.  Familiar 
with  machine,  editorials,  classified  or 
straight  matter.  Average  600  plus  an 
hour.  Write  or  call ;  Miss  Martha 
Loan,  Idiewiide,  Covington.  Va.  Tele¬ 
phone;  962-2476. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHESl-FEATURB  WRIT- 
FIR,  good  at  both,  wants  opportunity  to 
use  talents  Six  years’  experience  as 
newsphotograpber.  Salary  range  $6600. 
^x  471,  Editor  A  l^blishssr. 


(X>OD.  HARD-WORKING  News  Pho¬ 
tographer  who  can  write.  Can  handle 
picture  editing,  layouts.  Box  683,  Eldi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Heiations 


ALL-AROUND  PR  and  publications 
man.  33 — administrative,  writing,  pho¬ 
tography,  layout.  Now  employed.  Four 
years’  newspai>er — seven  years’  PR; 
J-grad.,  family.  Special  knowledge 
civil  defense,  nuclear  energy,  travel 
fields.  Box  M9,  Elditor  A  ^blisher. 


COLLEGES— CHART  ARlUk  2.  Expe¬ 
rienced  news  writer,  reporter,  radio 
newscaster  interested  collet  publie 
lations  job  to  exchange  work  for  final 
credits  for  degree.  Box  546,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TROUBLESHOOTER  NEEDED?  7 

Man,  calibre  A-1,  ready  to  con¬ 
ceive.  build  and  execute  solid  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program.  EIxperience 
with  all  communications  ammo. 
B.A.J.  Elx-newspaperman.  In  cur¬ 
rent  PR  slot  several  years.  Thirty- 
seven.  Minimum  $9,200  if  em¬ 
ployer  will  permit  ethical  approach 
to  promotion  .  .  .  otherwise  save 
postage.  Kentucky  or  wsekend 
range  a  MUST. 

Box  540  Elditor  A  Publisher 


EDITOR,  conservative,  hard-hitting, 
seeks  opportunity  in  PR  with  investor- 
owned  utility.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  7, 
10  or  12.  EIxperienced  in  photography, 
layout.  Top  references.  Available  Jan. 
1.  Seek  challenge — not  just  a  job  I 
Box  607,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  REDA’nONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employes  communications 
people  on  fils.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact.  Bill  McKee,  BXRGM  PERSON¬ 
NEL,  INC.,  6  East  Madison  St..  Chi¬ 
cago  2.  Illinois.  CEIntral  6-6670. 


YOUNG.  EAGER  PR  MAN  axsd  by 
efficiency  experts.  Refuses  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  Peace  Corps.  Variety  experi¬ 
ence  with  two  top  companiss.  Wants 
to  resume  career.  J-grad.  vet,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  484,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


HAVE  BEEIN  RUNNING  my  own  suc¬ 
cessful  PR  office  four  years.  Now 
want  greater  $  security  for  growing 
family.  You  won’t  find  a  more  experi¬ 
enced  26-year-old  PR  man  who  pays 
attention  to  details  and  gets  the  job 
done  I  Desire  challenging  position  with 
business,  agency  or  association  in 
Chart  Areas  2,  6  or  7.  Box  604,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


’VEIRSA’nLE  PUBUC  RELA'nONS— 
Advertising  Executive  seeks  career  p<v 
sition.  Eleven  years’  industry,  ad  agen¬ 
cy,  newspaper,  association.  Veteran, 
single,  relocate,  degree.  34.  “G.”  P.O. 
Box  8351,  Dallas  5,  Texas. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  Brown 


FCC  and  Leased  Wires 


A  story  in  E&P  last  week 
(Oct.  21,  page  65),  reported  that 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  filed  exten¬ 
sive  objections  to  a  proposed 
order  by  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  which 
would  impose  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  charges  to  the  press 
for  private  line  leased  wire 
facilities  while  reducing  charges 
to  the  government  and  to  many 
commercial  users. 

A  more  complete  story  would 
have  reported  that  Unit^  Press 
International  also  had  filed  ex¬ 
tensive  objections  as  had  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
which  is  one  of  the  two  car¬ 
riers  which  would  Ijenefit  from 
a  rate  increase.  Western  Union 
is  the  other. 

It  strikes  us  that  something 
must  be  wrong  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  proposal  that  draws  ob¬ 
jections  not  only  from  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  pay  the  bills  but 
also  from  a  client  who  should 
benefit  from  higher  rates. 

*  *  * 

UPI’s  .i7-page  document  re¬ 
veals  that  the  FCC  “Initial 
Decision,”  as  it  is  called,  would 
increase  costs  to  the  press  by 
19  percent,  to  commercial  cus¬ 
tomers  by  only  2.1  jtercent,  and 
decrease  cost?  to  government 
users  by  7.8  percent.  AT&T 
says  the  changes  would  reduce 
its  annual  income  by  $308,000 
instead  of  providing  the  in¬ 
crease  originally  intended  by 
FCC. 

“The  dollar  increase  to  press 
customers  as  a  whole  would  be 
$1,817,000  annually,”  according 
to  the  UPI  brief.  “No  similar 
figures  are  available  as  to 
Western  Union. 

“UPI  presently  leases  some 
49  separate  circuits  from 
AT&T  and  a  repricing  of  these 
circuits  on  the  basis  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  and  authorized  changes 
indicates  that  the  increased 
charges  by  AT&T  to  UPI 
alone  would  be  in  the  order  of 
$738,000  annually.  On  the  basis 
of  current  billings  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  $4,1.50,000  an¬ 
nually,  this  represents  almost 
an  18  percent  increase  to  UPI. 
Of  the  total  indicated  dollar  in¬ 
crease  by  AT&T  to  the  press 
($1,817,000)  more  than  40  per¬ 
cent  thereof  would  be  charged 
to  UPI.” 

UPI  further  states  that  an 
interim  rate  adjustment  of  15 
percent  in  December,  1958, 
raised  its  payments  to  AT&T 
by  $700,000  a  year.  The  new 


increases  would  be  on  top  of 
that. 

Involved  in  this  controversy 
is  the  FCC  ruling  that  tele¬ 
printer  services  could  not  be 
leased  for  less  than  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  weekly.  It 
would  also  eliminate  so-called 
“clock-hour”  schedules  which 
now  provide  for  much  lower 
rates  during  the  night  and 
other  off-peak  hours  of  use 
which  have  been  in  effect  for  40 
years. 

Involved  also  are  changes  in 
mileage  charges,  inter  -  city 
channels,  and  charges  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  channel  terminals. 

3(t  *  * 

In  its  brief  ANPA  also  in¬ 
cluded  representations  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Associated  Press. 

ANP.4  supplied  figures  for 
these  six  publishers  and  what 
the  increases  would  mean  to 
them,  the  Snlt  Lake  Tribune, 
with  one  circuit,  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers,  with  one  cir¬ 
cuit,  Neiv  York  Herald  T ribune, 
with  two  circuits.  New  York 
Thne<^,  with  six  circuits.  Fair- 
child  Publications,  with  seven 
circuits,  Dow  Jones  Co.,  with 
15  circuits. 

Detailed  information  supplied 
by  ANPA  showed  that  the 
FCC’s  new  charges  w’ould  in¬ 
crease  costs  for  these  six  pub¬ 
lishers  by  $451,116  a  year,  or 

26.6  percent.  This  includes  a 
63.2  percent  increase  in  the 
charges  for  inter-city  channels 
and  from  a  9  percent  increase 
in  the  charges  for  equipment, 
loops  and  channel  terminals. 

“These  six  publishers  want 
and  need  no  more  than  7,182 
hours  of  service  a  month. 
Nevertheless,  the  commission 
would  say  that  they  must  pay 
for  23,040  hours  each  month  or 
an  excess  of  unwanted  and  un¬ 
needed  hours  of  service  totalling 
15.858  hours  a  month.” 

Increased  charges  of  all  kinds 
for  the  six  publishers  would  be: 

34.6  percent  for  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  154.4  percent  for 
Scripps-Howard,  79  percent  for 
the  Herald  Tribune,  81.3  per¬ 
cent  for  the  New  York  Times, 

37.6  percent  for  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  and  18  percent  for 
Dow  Jones. 

ANPA  reported  that  the  AP 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  88 
percent  more  hours  of  wire 
time  than  it  now  uses  and  the 
cost  of  the  present  AP  nation¬ 
wide  teletypewriter  circuits 
would  be  increased  by  21  per¬ 
cent.  AP’s  telephoto  service 


wire  cost  would  be  increased  by 
$11,500  a  month  or  $136,000  a 
year. 

*  *  * 

AT&T  described  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  initial  decision  as  un¬ 
realistic,  arbitrary,  filled  with 
fundamental  errors  which 
“sweep  all  management  judg¬ 
ment  away  and  substitute  a 
slide-rule  approach.” 

AT&T’s  basic  objection  to  the 
commission’s  decision  was  that 
it  would  fix  rates  for  particular 
services  and  their  components 
almost  entirely  on  a  basis  of 
cost  of  furnishing  the  service. 

“It  simply  does  not  make 
sense,”  A'T&T  said,  “to  make 
the  radical  changes  having  such 
widespread  and  diverse  effects 
which  the  initial  decision  would 
immediately  require,  especially 
when  such  changes  are  based 
almost  exclusively  on  a  slavish 
adherence  to  allocated  costs.  At 
every  turn  the  initial  decision 
places  the  common  carrier  in  a 
strait  jacket  both  as  regards 
the  rate  level  and  the  rate 
structure.” 

In  pointing  out  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  failure  to  consider  the 
impact  of  their  proposed  rates 
on  customers  the  A'T&T  said: 

“The  facts  are  that  these  cus¬ 
tomers  have  geared  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  rates  and  rate 
structures  which  have  evolved 
gradually  over  a  long  period  of 
time.” 

All  newspapers  will  l)e  af¬ 
fected  by  these  increases  if  they 
are  ultimately  approved  by 
FCC.  AT&T,  UPI  and  ANPA 
hav’e  asked  for  oral  argument 
but  no  time  has  been  set. 

Section  201(B)  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Communications  Act  pro¬ 
vides:  “That  communications 
by  wire  or  radio  subject  to  this 
act  may  be  classified  into  day, 
night,  repeated,  unrepeated, 
letter,  commercial,  press,  gov¬ 
ernment  .  .  .  and  different 
charges  may  be  made  for  the 
different  classes  of  communica¬ 
tions.” 

UPI  and  ANPA  have  ap¬ 
pealed  for  a  return  to  the 


special  press  classification  which 
was  in  effect  prior  to  1943. 
Newspaper  publishers  should 
add  their  voices  to  this  appeal, 
in  our  opinion,  and  al.so  give 
their  support  to  preventing  the 
ruinous  increases  proposed  by 
FCC. 

• 

New  Trial  Orderetl 
Ill  Syracuse  Suit 

An  action  for  treble  damages 
brought  by  the  Syracu.se  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  against 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse  and  his 
Syracuse  newspapers  and  TV- 
Radio  Ck)rporation  was  re¬ 
manded  for  a  new  trial  when  it 
was  brought  before  the  October 
term  of  the  United  States  (k)urt 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit.  The  court  reversed 
the  dismissal  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  complaint  previously  or¬ 
dered  by  Judge  Stephen  W. 
Brennan  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  at  Utica.  The  case  has 
l>een  in  litigation  since  Novem¬ 
ber  1952. 

The  Syracuse  Broadcasting 
Co.,  operate  station  WUDR,  the 
Newhouse  station  is  WSYR. 

In  his  decision  Circuit  Judge 
Moore  declared  that  after  al¬ 
most  nine  years  of  bickering 
over  pre-trial  procedures,  no 
real  trial  has  yet  been  held. 

• 

Edwartl  Gottlieb,  38. 
ME,  L.  I.  Press 

Edward  Gottlieb,  58,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Press  since  1942,  died 
Oct.  24.  He  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Gottlieb  spent  36  years 
with  the  Press,  a  member  of  the 
Newhouse  group  of  papers, 
starting  as  a  reporter  and 
working  later  as  a  columnist 
and  as  city  editor. 

He  entered  the  newspaper 
field  as  a  free  lance  reporter  for 
various  Brooklyn  dailies,  join¬ 
ing  the  Press  in  1926  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  daughters. 


Chain  of  profitable  major  market  neighbor¬ 
hood  newspapers.  Grossing  almost  $250,- 
000.00  annually  and  operating  with  high 
overhead  which  can  easily  be  reduced. 
Priced  at  $160,000.00  on  terms. 
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This  is  LINOFILM  . . . 
Turret  Type  Turntable 


With  Linofilm,  there’s  a  library  of  faces  right  at  your  fin¬ 
gertips.  This  turret  holds  18  grid  fonts.  This  makes  108 
faces  and  sizes  available.  At  a  moment’s  notice,  any  font 
may  be  changed  and  replaced.  It’s  as  easy  as  putting 
bread  in  a  toaster.  The  grid  approach  to  typography  in  the 
Linofilm  system  offers  highest  quality,  complete  flexibil¬ 
ity,  and  lowest  cost.  From  Keyboard  to  Photo  Unit  to  Com¬ 
poser,  Linofilm  is  the  world's  only  complete  system  of 
photocomposition!  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Headline  tn  Linofilm  Spartang 
Text  in  Linofilm  Century  Expanded 


Mergenthaler 
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Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


In  the  vast  mid-South  region  served  by  The 
Commercial  Appeal,  good  mornings  generally 
begin  with  a  big  helping  of  Lydel  Sims’  front¬ 
page  Assignment:  Memphis. 

For  15  years  it  has  steadily  grown  as  the 
implacable  foe  of  pigeons,  ardent  source  of 
small-fry  understanding,  and  proprietor  of 
more  alphabet  agencies  than  the  New  Deal. 
Especially  popular  are  SLURP  (Sims  Labo¬ 
ratory  of  Unusual  Research  Problems)  and 
KICK  (Kindly  Intended  Comments  that  Kill). 

Despite  the  demands  of  his  daily  “Assign¬ 


ment,”  Sims  has  found  time  for  book-writing 
chores  that  have  produced  “War  Fish,” 
“Wake  Island  Command,”  and  “The  Hurning 
Thirst.”  In  1952,  Sims  won  the  National 
Headliners  Award  for  feature  columns. 

And,  if  you’re  wondering  why  Sims  runs 
front-page,  just  ask  any  of  the  folks  in 
Memphis.  They  put  him  there. 


-THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL- 
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